Europe  bans  British  cattle  □ Cabinet  opts  for  no  new  action  □ More  CJD  cases  emerge 


Ministers  defy  beef  outcry 


Patrick  Wintour, 

Owen  Bowrcott,  and 
Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


THE  Government 
last  night  at- 
tempted to  brazen 
out  die  gathering 
crisis  over  beef, 
rejecting  plans  to 
cull  cattle  herds  in  the  hope 
that  international  confidence 
in  the  industry  will  be 
restored  and  the  Treasury 
saved  from  huge  compensa- 
tion claims. 

As  the  Government  dug  in 
its  heels  to  defend  the  farm- 
ing industry — and  the  poten- 
tial for  pre-election  tax-cuts 
— Britain  was  left  isolated  in 
Europe  on  a vote  of  14  to  one 
in  favour  of  an  immediate 
and  indefinite  prohibition  on 
all  British  cattle  imports. 
John  Major  last  night  ex- 
pressed his  “astonishment" 
at  the  ElTs  ban  to  European 
Commission  president,  Ja- 
ques  San  ter,  who  later  said 
EU  officials  would  meet  today 
to  reconsider  the  evidence. 

On  the  foreign  exchanges 
the  impact  of  the  BSE  crisis 
drove  down  sterling  amid  a 
meltdown  in  domestic  con- 
sumer confidence,  with  three 
more  burger  chains.  Includ- 
ing Burger  King,  announcing 
they  were  dropping  British 
beef  from  their  menus.  The 
Government’s  scientific  advi- 
sers revealed  another  two 
cases  of  the  suspected  new 
strain  of  CJD. 

Plans  for  a mass  cull,  sup- 
ported by  the  Agriculture 
Minister,  Douglas  Hogg,  were 
rejected  yesterday  at  a meet- 
ing of  a Cabinet  committee, 
chaired  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  warned  that  compen- 
sation claims  from  British 
farmers  might  cost  billions. 

Ministers  mounted  a hold- 
ing operation  hoping  shat- 
tered confidence  could  be 
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A deserted  Hereford  cattle  market  yesterday  morning  which  would  normally  be  thriving 


restored  by  the  release  yester- 
day of  a report  from  govern- 
ment scientific  advisers  that 
children  were  no  more  likely 
to  suffer  BSE  than  adults. 
Ministers  also  argued  that  a 
mass  slaughter  before  the 
European  Union  position  had 
been  clarified  might  jeopar- 
dise future  British  claims  for 
EU  compensation. 

Last  night  the  Consumers’ 
Association  accused  the  Gov- 
ernment of  failing  to  reassure 
the  public  over  the  possible 
dangers  of  eating  beef  and 
beef-derived  products.  ‘The 
Government's  advice  has 
done  nothing  to  answer  the 
key  consumer  concerns  about 


Artificial  heart 
patient  dies 


Edward  PfBdngton 


JR  MAN  whose  doctors 
claimed  he  was  the  first 
^^kpatient  in  the  world  to 
be  fitted  with  a permanent 
electric  heart  has  died,  30 
hours  after  the  battery- 
powered  pump  was  removed 
from  his  body. 

Surgeons  at  the  John  Rad- 
cliffe  Hospital,  Oxford,  oper- 
ated cm  Abel  Goodman  on  Sat- 
urday to  take  out  the  device 
after  signs  of  internal  bleed- 
ing. The  patient’s  own  heart 
had  shown  a "remarkable 
recovery"  since  the  implant 
five  months  ago  and  was  con- 
sidered capable  of  working 
alone. 

However  Mr  Goodman, 
aged  64,  died  unexpectedly  on 
Sunday  night  He  suffered  a 
“sudden  and  unpredictable" 
change  in  heart  rhythm  and 
could  not  be  resuscitated.  He 
leaves  a wife  and  two 
children. 

Mr  Goodman's  death  is  a 
blow  for  the  hospital,  which 
has  been  trying  to  develop  an 


electronically-powered  heart 
as  an  alternative  to  human 
donor  organs,  which  are  in 
short  supply.  The  device's  ap- 
parent failure  is  likely  to 
raise  questions  about  its  long- 
term prospects. 

Mr  Goodman  died  four  days 
after  a similar  mechanical 
heart  was  implanted  in  an- 
other man  at  the  John  Rad- 
cliffe  Hospital.  The  patient, 
who  has  not  been  identified, 
was  described  yesterday  as 
"stable  and  satisfactory". 

When  Mr  Goodman’s  tita- 
nium heart  was  implanted 
last  October  his  surgeon, 
Stephen  Westaby,  said  he 
could  expect  a normal  life. 
"There-  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  back  riding  a 
bike,’’  Mr  Westaby  said.  How- 
ever, Mr  Goodman  was 
plagued  by  infections,  exacer- 
bated by  the  feet  that  the  re- 
chargeable batteries  were  in  a 
belt  outside  his  body.  He 
never  returned  home. 

Mr  Goodman,  a retired  film 
producer,  volunteered  to  try 
the  new  procedure  having 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 


beef"  said  director  Sheila 
McKechnie. 

Somerfield,  Britain's  sixth 
largest  supermarket  chain, 
criticised  the  Government 
response  as  “deficient”  and 
called  for  a selective  slaugh- 
ter of  catfle. 

The  Health  Vlstors’  Associ- 
ation accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  putting  its  own  inter- 
ests above  children's'  health. 

In  separate  statements  in 
the  Commons.  Mr  Hogg  and 
the  Health  Secretary.  Stephen 
Dorrell,  rejected  calls  for 
drastic  mass  slaughter  and 
said  the  risks  from  eating 
beef  were  “extremely  low". 
Mr  Hogg  attacked  the  EU  ban 


Oliver  Stone 
shuns  Oscar 
night  to  visit 
Zapatistas 


Ian  Katz  In  Mow  York 


AS  HOLLYWOOD’S  cho- 
/\sen  few  polished  their 
displays  of  delighted 
amazement  and  dignified 
disappointment  yesterday, 
director  Oliver  Stone  deliv- 
ered his  own  Oscar  speech 
far  from  the  Academy 
Awards  ceremony. 

“You  are  great  warriors 
for  change  and  peace,"  he 
declared.  “Wherever  there 
are  human  beings  in  the 
world  we  will  respect  what 
you  are  trying  to  do." 

Mr  Stone,  whose  film, 
Nixon,  was  nominated  for 
four  awards,  was  not  talk- 
ing about  his  film-making 
colleagues.  He  was  refer- 
ring to  the  guerrillas  of 
Mexico’s  Zapatista 
National  Liberation  Army, 
with  whom  he  planned  to 
spend  Oscar  night. 

“You,  the  Zapatistas,  are 
not  little  men,  you  are 
giants,'  the  director  told  a 
group  of  the  guerrillas  who 
welcomed  him  to  the  town 


as  unnecessary,  but  reflect- 
ing the  pressure  from  British 
beef  formers,  appeared  to  ac- 
cept he  would  consider  a 
large-scale  slaughter  if  confi- 
dence was  not  restored  in  the 
future. 

In  bitter  Commons  ex- 
changes, Mr  Dorrell  pointed 
to  the  judgment  released  yes- 
terday, of  the  Government's 
own  Spongiform  Ecephalo- 
pathy  Advisory  Committee 
that  "it  does  not  believe  the 
additional  measures  are  justi- 
fied at  this  stage”. 

Mr  Dorrell  said  the  commit- 
tee had  repeated  its  advice 
that  providing  present  con- 
trols were  fully  Implemented 


"any  BSE-related  risk  from 
eating  beef  or  beef  products  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  small". 

He  insisted  the  SEAC  find- 
ings meant  there  was  no  case 
for  a ban  on  British  beef  from 
school  menus,  and  urged  the 
hamburger  chains  to  con- 
tinue to  use  British  beef. 

However,  private  polls  con- 
ducted for  the  McDonald’s 
chain  over  the  weekend  show 
60  per  cent  refusal  to  eat  Brit- 
ish beef,  double  the  resistance 
to  British  eggs  during  the  sal- 
monella scare. 

The  shadow  health  secre- 
tary. Harriet  Harman,  faced 
Tory  accusations  of  “talking 
down  British  beef*  when  she 


Movie-maker  meets  Mayan  rebels  photograph;  orianaeucabe 


of  San  Cristdbal  de  las  Ca- 
sas. “With  your  presence 
you  have  raised  the  spirits 
of  all  of  us,"  Taebo,  one  of 
the  rebel  leaders,  replied. 

Mr  Stone  and  the  talking 
pig  which  starred  in  the 
Australian  film  Babe  were 
expected  to  be  the  most 
prominent  absentees  from 
last  night’s  ceremony. 

The  director  of  Platoon, 
JFK  and  Natural  Born  Kill- 
ers planned  to  trek  to  a 
remote  area  in  the  Chiapas 
jungle  to  meet  Subcom- 


mander  Marcos,  the  Zapa- 
tistas’ masked,  pipe-smok- 
ing military  leader. 

Nixon’s  nominations  in- 
clude best  actor,  best  sup- 
porting actress  and  best 
original  screenplay  but  Mr 
Stone  was  not  shortlisted 
for  his  directing  and  the 
fit™  flopped  commercially. 

Mr  Stone's  entourage  of  18 
included  two  scriptwiters, 
prompting  speculation  that 
he  may  be  planning  a filwi 
on  the  Zapatistas*  1994  New 
Year's  Day  uprising. 
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■ {ndianpofice  and 

negotiators  were  - 

trying  tdeersude 
ftiorethafltwo  dozen 
separatist  mutants 
toteaYBfe^shrnir^s  ; 
holiest  shrine.  ' 


The  Halifax 
■said  ft  had  agreed 7 
buyttfeassurers 
Clerical  MedidaJ  for 
£8Q0miHi6ri,  . 
thwarting  NatWest's 
eariterbid.  ' 


JTay  Illingworth  Is 
expected  to  step  : 
r.  down  as  England's 
X manager Jeawing.. 
Lord's  to  find  a 
new  maivto  shape 
EOgfehcricket  • 
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accused  ministers  of  “reck- 
less disregard  for  public 
health"  and  blamed  tbe 
“dogma"  of  deregulation  for 
having  swept  the  country  into 
the  crisis. 

At  tiie  weekend  Mr  Hogg 
appeared  to  open  the  door  to  a 
slaughter  of  at  least  4 .5  mil- 
lion cows  older  than  30 
months  out  of  Britain's  11 
million-strong  herd,  but  in- 
dustry critics  said  the  move 
would  be  premature,  worsen 
the  trade  deficit,  create  a milk 
drought  and  possibly  force 
the  importation  of  continen- 
tal herds  also  carrying  BSE. 
Mr  Dorrell  last  night  de- 
scribed EU  ban  on  British 


Diane  Modahl 
clears  her 
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drags  ban 


Stephen  Blerley 
in  Cape  Town 


THE  British  athlete  Diane 
Modahl  yesterday  won  a 
19-month  fight  to  clear  her 
name  of  drug  taking  when  the 
sport’s  governing  body 
dropped  all  charges  against 
her. 

Modahl.  aged  29.  spent 
£500,000  proving  her  inno- 
cence after  being  banned  for 
four  years  in  1994.  She  tested 
positive  for  unusually  high 
levels  of  the  male  hormone 
testosterone  in  at  a meeting 
in  Lisbon. 

Yesterday  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
accepted  that  there  was 
"grave  concern"  about  the 
way  the  drug  testing  was  con- 
ducted. Modahl,  who  is  suing 
tiie  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion for  £480,000  damages, 
said  she  was  "delighted”  by 
the  decision,  adding;  "It  has 
been  a costly  fight  — and  not 
just  in  financial  terms." 
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beef  as  "outrageous  and 
totally  unjustified.” 

The  chief  veterinary  offi- 
cers of  all  15  member  states 
meeting  in  Brussels  voted  by 
14  to  one  in  favour  of  imple- 
menting the  European  Com- 
mission's recommendation. 

The  ban  extends  not  just  to 
meat  including  veal,  but  also 
byproducts  used  in  pharma- 
ceuticals and  cosmetics. 

Some  of  the  victims  of  tbe 


It’S  WHAT  WE  CALL 
A COW  MARKET. 


new  strain  of  fatal  brain  dis- 
order, which  may  be  the 
human  version  of  "mad  cow 
disease",  were  under  ID  when 
they  were  infected,  Professor 
John  Pattison,  chairman  of 
the  government  expert  panel, 
said  yesterday. 

Two  other  suspected  cases 
of  young  people  with  tbe  dis- 
ease were  being  studied  by 
the  committee.  Both  were 
seriously  ill 
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Hl  wanted  fully  comp  for  my  car. 

I didn’t  have  a big  budget. 

AA  Insurance  cameap  trumps. 
Result.” 
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I Auditor’s  report  names  ex-mayor  as  corruption  scandal  over  letting  of  market  pitches  is  disclosed 

Tory  petulance  l£1  m Petticoat  Lane  scam 

leaves  bad  taste 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Government  yester- 
day produced  tough  new 
measures  to  fight  the 
panic  over  mad  cow  disease. 
Ministers  decided  to  go  back 
to  bed  and  pull  up  the  covers. 

It  was  weirdly  reminiscent 
of  that  moment  which  helped 
destroy  the  last  Labour  gov- 
ernment, when  Jim  Callaghan 
returned  home  amid  corpses 
and  garbage  in  the  streets,  and 
declared:  “I  see  no  sign  of 
mounting  crisis.*' 

As  the  world  bans  British 
beef,  as  ancient  British  firms 
such  as  Wimpy  ban  British 
beef,  as  the  beef  industry  faces 
final  collapse,  the  Govern- 
ment’s rallying  call  to  public 
confidence  is:  “Trust  us,  we're 
politicians.’’ 

It  seems  the  folks  who  gave 
us  Black  Wednesday,  the 
doubled  crime  rate  and  York- 
shire Water,  have  come  up 
with  their  masterpiece:  an  in- 
curable Hinas*  which  turns 
your  brain  to  sponge. 

Yet  the  only  glimmer  of 
emotion  any  of  them  showed 
yesterday  was  when  they  furi- 
ously accused  Labour  of  mak- 
ing party  political  capital 
tram  the  crisis. 

The  Health  Secretary, 
Stephen  Dowell,  in  a state- 
ment both  peevish  and  com- 
placent denounced  Labour 
MPs  for  “the  worst  kind  of 
scaremonger  ing — ferreting 
around  in  the  sewer  of  party 
political  advantage.’’ 

You'd  think  that  BSE  was 
some  terrible  act  of  God  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
like  the  harsh  winter,  or  the  - 
Duchess  of  York.  But  why 
should  Labour  not  take  advan- 
tage from  their  dithering, 
their  cowardice,  their  arro- 
gant dishonesty?  What  else  is 
an  Opposition  for? 

(The  really  odious  thing 
about  the  former  Agriculture 
Minister  John  Gummer  feeding 
a hamburger  to  his  daughter  in 
1990  was  the  way  it  reflected 
their  Saatchi  & Saatchi  culture, 
the  way  they  believe  there  is  no 
problem  so  serious  that  it  can't 


First  night 


be  solved  by  a PR  man  and  a 
phcto  opportunity.) 

Peter  Mandelson  made  a 
rare  on-the-record  interven- 
tion, and  he  must  have  star- 
tled some  of  his  multitudinous 
enemies  with  a question  of 
real  anger  and  passion.  (He 
blamed  file  crisis  on  obses- 
sional deregulation.  The  term 
"real  anger"  may  be  an  exag- 
geration, but  it  was  certainly  a 
good,  vegetable  oil,  version  of 
real  anger.) 

Michael  Heseltine  replied 
that  the  question  was  “con- 
temptible. even  by  his  stan- 
dards" — proof  once  again 
that  ministers  just  don’t 
understand  what  is  happening 
to  them  or  to  us. 

Mr  Don-ell's  oddest  contri- 
bution was  a petulant  remark 
that  “it  is  no  good  saying  that 
it  is  unnatural  for  one  species 
to  eat  tiie  remains  of  another 
that  is  what  the  meat  in- 
dustry is  all  about.” 

No,  minister,  the  objection 
is  that  cattle  are  vegetarian  by 
nature.  You  might  as  well  use 
the  same  argument  to  feed 
your  children  hay. 

Bizarreiy,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues persistently  repeated 
that  all  human  activities  in- 
clude a measure  of  risk,  as  if 
eating  beef  were  on  a par  with 
bungee  jumping- 
Angela  Eagle  (Labour.  Wal- 
lasey) was  told  scornfully  that 
MrDorrell  would  rather  take 
advice  from  Sir  Richard 
South  wood,  who  wrote  the 
first  BSE  report,  than  from 
her.  Could  tills  be  the  same  Sir 
Richard  South  wood  who  has 
accused  the  Government  of 
allowing,  through  its  compla- 
cency, the  “nightmare  sce- 
nario” to  occur? 

Tory  MPs  Lined  up  like  dis- 
eased sheep  behind  their  mas- 
ters. One  accused  Labour  of 
“hypochondriacbal  hysteria’’: 
let's  hope  he  never  gets  into 
the  food  chain.  Another  said 
McDonald's  was  endangering 
the  public  by  importing  dan- 
gerous continental  beef.  Har- 
riet Hannan  was  called  a 
‘stupid  cow"  by  Tony  “Von” 
Marlow — so  performing  the 
miracle  of  making  some 
Labour  MPs  feel  almost  sym- 
pathetic to  her. 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  was  little  bet- 
ter. The  thought  of  him  elbow 
deep  in  a cow’s  backside  is  a 
pleasing  one,  though  not  at  ail 
convincing. 

The  real  problem  is  that  we 
just  don't  think  that  these 
people  are  on  our  side. 


David  Hen  eke 

I Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  world-famous 
Petticoat  Lane  mar- 
ket will  be  revealed 
today  as  the  centre 
of  a £1  million  brib- 
[ ery  and.  corruption  scandal 
over  the  letting  of  dozens  of 
I lucrative  pitches  that  bring  in 
j £300,000  a year  each  for  the 
lucky  stallholders. 

An  auditor’s  report  will  ac- 
cuse the  London  borough  of 
Tower  Hamlets  of  “systematic 
and  rife  corruption’’  in  run- 
ning its  Petticoat  Lane  and 
Brick  Lane  markets,  famous 


as  tourist  attractions.  The 
report  names  the  former  Lib- 
eral Democrat  mayor,  Jeremy 
Shaw,  as  being  involved  in 
the  illegal  sub-letting  of  stalls 
and  two  inspectors  of  accept- 
ing bribes  from  people  to  get 
hold  of  pitches  where  they 
earn  £1,000  a day.  Traders  can 
wait  up  to  12  years  before 
they  can  get  a pitch  at  one  of 
the  busiest  markets  in  the 
country. 

Zn  a plot  that  might  do 
credit  to  EastEnders,  the 
auditors  confirm  that  one  for- 
mer Liberal  Democrat  coun- 
cillor, Betty  Wright,  used  her 
79-year-old  “aunt”,  Hetty 
Hart,  as  a cover  to  illegally 


obtain  a pitch  for  herself.  She 
was  found  to  have  been 
helped  by  the  former  mayor 
to  keep  the  pitch. 

Her  use  of  the  stall  pro- 
voked complaints  from  other 
traders,  which  led  to  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry7  and  a deci- 
sion to  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  the  district  auditor. 

The  auditor,  Hash  Pandya. 
will  today  trace  how  the  coun- 
cil, which  used  to  make 
£250,000  a year  profit  from  its 
six  markets  — Petticoat  Lane, 
Brick  Lane,  and  markets  in 
Roman  Way,  Whitechapel, 
Bethnal  Green  and  Toynbee 
Street,  Stepney  — into  a £1-5 
million  loss  in  the  1990s. 


Of  that  loss,  the  auditor 
finds  that  £500,000  was  legiti- 
mate expenditure  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  markets.  How- 
ever, he  finds  evidence  of  rife 
and  systematic  corruption 
and  abuse  of  the  system  in 
connection  with  the  remain- 
ing £1  million  loss. 

The  report  backs  up  an  in- 
dependent inquiry  b5r  John 
Heady,  QC.  in  1991.  which 
accused  Mr  Shaw,  Mrs 
Wright  and  another  former 
councillor,  John  Snooks,  of 
allowing  stallholders  in  mar- 
kets throughout  the  East  End 
to  sub-let  pitches  illegally. 

The  independent  inquiry 
criticised  Mr  Snooks,  chair- 


man of  the  markets  panel, 
and  accused  him  and  Mr 
Shaw  of  helping  Mrs  Wright 

to  keep  her  pitch. 

It  said  that  Mr  Shaw  had 
instructed  Richard  Ward,  a 
former  chief  executive  of  the 
council  who  had  led  the  anti- 
corruption campaign,  not  to 
oppose  Mrs  Wright’s  appeal 
against  revocation  of  her 
licence. 

The  report  demanded 
“prompt  and  decisive  action 
so  that,  among  other  things, 
those  who  have  cynically 
abused  their  positions  are  no 
longer  able  to  do  SO.” 

The  report  points  out  that 
the  markets  panel,  made  up  of 


councillors,  was  disbanded 
and  an  independent  panel  of 
lawyers  set  up  to  decide  on 
licence  revocations. 

The  lawyers  have  been 
meeting  regularly  since  1992 
to  deal  with  claims  against 
traders.  Out  of  eoo  cases  or  al- 
legedly illegal  trading.  95  li- 
cences have  been  revoked  and 
another  200  are  being  consid- 
ered. The  number  of  licences 
allocated  in  the  last  three 
years  is  estimated  at  22. 

The  report  stops  short  of 
surcharging  councillors  but 
demands  that  Toner  Hamlets 
council  readjust  its  accounts 
to  compensate  for  the  £1  mil- 
lion loss  to  ratepayers. 


Delicate  dancing 
smooth  as  Sylph 


Judith  Mackrell 


La  Syfphide,  Scottish  Ballet 

Festival  Theatre,  Edinburgh 

THE  archetypal  heroine  of 
Romantic  ballet  is  the 
sylph,  the  supernatural 
beauty  who  inflames  the 
senses  of  men  and  then,  by 
giving  them  a taste  for  the  sub- 
lime, makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  live  in  the  real  world. 

Taglioni’s  ballet  La  Syl- 
phlde  launched  the  craze  for 
these  white-frocked  spirits  in 
1832,  and  although  the  version 
we  now  mostly  see  is  Bour- 
non  vllle's  (choreographed 
four  years  later)  the  sense  of 
period  is  no  less  potent 
It's  vividly  present  in  the 
women's  delicate  dancing,  full 
of  runs  and  hops  on  half 
pointe.  It's  in  the  character  of 
the  Sylph,  a transparent  inno- 
cent who  flies  up  toa  treetop  to 
gather  a bird's  nest  for  her 
lover  and  weeps  when  he  hesi- 
tates to  swear  his  love.  It’s  in 
the  ballet’s  touch  ing  manners: 
when  James  agrees  to  follow 
the  Sylph  she  hands  him  his 
tartan  bonnet  to  put  on  before 
he  rushes  ardently  after  her. 
It's  also  in  the  fairytale  moral- 
ity — the  witch  Madge  will 
surely  manipulate  James’s 
downfall  because  he  turns  her 
away  from  his  fireside. 

The  temptation  for  Slrth-cen- 
tury  dancers  is  to  beef  up  the 
dancing  or  camp  up  the  story. 
But  in  Sorella  Englund’s  pro- 
duction, Scottish  Ballet  do 
neither.  Maria  Teresa  Del 
Real  is  tenderly  in  character 
as  the  Sylphide.  eager  and  soft 
as  a child,  while  Campbell 
McKenzie's  James  is  suscep- 
tible, stupid  and  anguished  in 
the  right  ways.  Robin  Bema- 
det  as  Gum  is  the  unexpected 


star — a beautiful  jumper  and 
deft  comic  actor — and  Robert 
Hampton's  Madge  is  a credi- 
bly dotty  old  woman  who 
turns  gauntly  malevolent. 

Everybody's  mime  was  im- 
peccable, and  this  production 
should  be  a persuasive  argu- 
ment for  other  companies  to 
perform  this  neglected 
classic. 

A fairy  also  wrecks  a young 
man’s  life  in  the  libretto  for 
Stra  vinsky's  ballet  Le  Baiser 
de  la  Fee,  but  In  Mark  Bal- 
dwin’s version  Ae  Fond  Kiss 
the  story  survives  only  as  an 
erotic  modus  vivendi,  a group 
of  women  playing  teasing 
games  with  their  partners. 

Baldwin  has  recently  been 
appointed  Scottish  Ballet’s 
Resident  Choreographer, 
which  is  a smart  move  since 
this  modern-trained  choreog- 
rapher has  a natural  relish  for 
ballet  He's  unselfconscious 
about  exploiting  the  lan- 
guage's familiar  pleasures, 
making  plumply  cushioned 
phrases  and  exquisitely 
stitched  steps,  but  other 
moves  are  entirely  his  own 
witty  invention.  All  are  knit 
together  with  effortless  musi- 
cality.  and  Baldwin  keeps  the 
dance-pressure  rising  and  ris- 
ing as  he  plays  with  the  score 
— massing  groups  in  the  qui- 
etest passages  then  letting  a 
single  dancer  ride  the  cli- 
maxes. He  also  subverts  the 
couples'  games  when  they  get 
too  intent  —sliding  parodical- 
ly-pumped  biceps  and  pin-up 
girl  poses  into  the 
choreography. 

This  is  a piece  for  Scottish 
to  treasure —even  though 
Daria  Klimentova  and  Vladis- 
lav Bubnov  performed  it  dis- 
appointingly, like  a set  piece, 
as  if  nervous  of  its  marvellous 
danceability  and  tricked  fun. 


Opponent  Thomas  Whitworth  and  referee  Michael  Nolan 

Player  tells 
of  tragedy 
in  scrum 


John  Duncan  and  Dare  Dynr 


EN  SMOLDON.  the 
rugby  player  who  is 
suing  a referee  and 
an  opponent  for  £1 
million  after  being  paralysed 
in  a scrum,  yesterday  de- 
scribed to  the  High  Court  the 
moment  be  knew  his  neck 
was  broken. 

Mr  Smoldon,  who  had 
moved  from  the  wing  to 
hooker  because  the  regular 
hooker  was  complaining  of  a 
sore  neck  after  the  scrums 
bad  repeatedly  collapsed,  was 
taking  part  in  only  his  third 
scrum  erf  the  afternoon  when 
the  incident  happened. 

As  we  went  down  for  the 
scrummage,  I can  remember 
that  I was  leaning  down  to  my 
left-hand  side  and  I then  felt  a 
blow  on  my  neck,”  said  Mr 
Smoldon.  “At  this  point  I 
thought  I was  winded.  I 
blacked  out  for  a second.  I 
then  called  out  as  I was 
alarmed  at  what  happened 
and  as  the  scrum  broke  up  I 
was  still  in  a crouching 
position. 

My  body  sprang  back  and  I 
was  left  hanging  with  my  aim 
around  the  neck  of  my  tight 
head  prop.  I remember  my 
hand  moving  away  from  his 
body  and  just  falling  down  to 
the  floor  on  my  back.  My  legs 
had  become  totally  numb." 

Mr  Smoldon,  aged  21,  for- 
mer captain  of  Sutton  Cold- 
field under-19  Colts,  is  suing 
the  referee  Michael  Nolan  for 
allegedly  failing  properly  to 
control  a game  against  Bur- 
ton on  Trent  in  October  1991. 
He  is  also  citing  Thomas 
Whitworth  whom  he  blames 
for  causing  the  injury.  Both 
deny  liability. 

“Unfortunately  in  this 
game  the  laws  were  persis- 
tently contravened  and  ig- 


nored and  some  of  those  pres- 
ent actually  foresaw  the  like- 
lihood erf  Injury  before  Ben's 
accident,"  his  counsel,  Peter 
Andrews  QC.  told  Mr  Justice 
Curtis.  “The  playing,  particu- 
larly in  the  scrummages,  was 
very  dangerous.” 

A touch  judge  had  warned 
the  referee  that  unless  he  did 
something,  someone  in  the 
front  row  of  the  scrummage 
was  going  to  be  injured.  “Mr 
Nolan  agreed  but,  in  effect 
said  he  could  not  do  any- 
thing,” said  Mr  Andrews. 

A spectator  had  also  com- 
mented afterwards  that  in 
respect  of  the  scrum  collaps- 
ing.' he  bad  never  seen  a game 
like  it  before  or  since. 

By  the  time  he  was  injured, 
and  the  game  abandoned, 
there  had  been  up  to  25  col- 
lapsed scrums,  said  Mr  Smol- 
don, way  above  the  average  in 
his  experience.  He  said  he  did 
not  recall  any  steps  taken  by 
tiie  referee  to  control  the 
game  or  him  speaking  to  the 
two  front  rows  about  produc- 
ing a stable  scrummage. 

Mr  Whitworth,  Burton’s 
tight  head  prop,  was  gener- 
ally aggressive  in  the  scrums, 
said  Mr  Smoldon,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  wrestling  with 
his  opposite  number. 

However,  Mr  Smoldon  con- 
ceded under  cross  examina- 
tion that  he  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  claim  that  somebody 
had  deliberately  collapsed  the 
scrum. 

The  case,  which  is  likely  to 
last  two  weeks,  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  time  in  England 
that  a referee  has  beeD  sued 
in  such  a situation  and  will 
have  wide  implications  for 
refereeing  of  sport 
Mr  Nolan  is  being  backed 
by  the  Rugby  Football  Union, 
which  insures  referees. 

The  hearing  continues 
today. 


Ben  Smoldon,  paralysed  by  a rqgby  injury,  arrives  at  the  High  Court  to  pursue  his  £1  million  claim  photograph-  garby  weasep 

Rugby  heads  ‘dangerous’  sports 


John  Duncan  reports  on  a game  which 
has  the  highest  risk  of  ‘substantive  injury* 


RUGBY  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  sports 
played  in  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sports 
Council. 

The  most  complete  study 
into  sports  injuries,  com- 
missioned by  the  council  in 
1991  and  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Sheffield, 
found  that  rugby  had  the 
highest  risk  of  “substantive 
injury”,  and  was  three 
times  more  dangerous  than 
any  other  sport. 

The  survey,  conducted 
among  28,000  people  aged 
16-45,  defined  substantive 
injury  as  those  which  were 
potentially  serious  or 
needed  treatment  or 
restricted  the  person  from 
taking  part  in  their  normal 
activities.  It  found  50  sub- 
stantive injuries  occurred 
for  every  1,000  occasions  of 
participation  in  rngby. 
There  were  15  incidents  per 
1.000  for  soccer. 

According  to  Greg  McLat- 
chie,  director  of  the 
National  Sports  Medicine 


Heart  patient  dies 


Institute  and  consultant 
surgeon  at  Hartlepool  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  rugby  holds 
two  main  areas  of -danger: 
the  tackle  and  the  scrum. 

He  said:  “In  any  contact 
sport  where  people  are  run- 
ning Into  each  other  it's 
very  difficult  to  avoid  some 
form  of  injury,  but  it  is  the 


catastrophic  injuries  that 
cause  so  much  concern  in 
rngby,  particularly  the.  dis- 
location of  the  spine.  They 
are  not  common  — perhaps 
eight  to  12  cases  per  year.” 
The  collapse  of  the  scrum, 
deliberate  or  accidental, 
was  the  worst  offender  in 
this  regard,  he  said.  “Front 
row  forwards  are  In  great 
danger,  with  their  fore- 
heads on  the  floor,  other 
forwards  pressing  from  be- 
hind and  their  backs 


arched.  But  the  governing 
bodies  have  really  made  an 
effort  to  eliminate  this  from 
the  game  by  making  It 
against  the  rules  to  deliber- 
ately collapse  a scram.’’ 
Professor  McLatchie’s 
work  in  karate  In  the  1970s 
helped  reduce  injuries  by 
60  per  cent  over  10  years. 
Similar  work  is  being  done 
in  rngby  by  John  Davies, 
consultant  to  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union  and  a sports 
injury  specialist. 
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Reformed  drug  addict  cutting  his 
losses  and  leaving  ancestral  home 


Angefla  Johnson 


THE  seventh  Marquess  of 
Bristol  is  selling  the  con- 
tents of  his  private  apart- 
mentis  at  his  ancestral  home 
for  an  expected  £1  million, 
alter  having  squandered  his 
fortune,  his  land  and  at  one 
point  his  liberty. 

The  reformed  drug  addict, 
who  is  41,  served  a 10- month 


prison  sentence  for  possess- 
ing cocaine  and  heroin  two 
years  ago.  He  has  asked  Soth- 
eby's to  handle  the  auction  of 
paintings  and  furniture  from 
the  east  wing  of  Ickworth, 
near  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
Suffolk. 

He  says  he  can  no  longer 
afford  the  financial  burden  of 
the  60-room  wing  In  which  he 
has  lived  as  a tenant  of  the 
National  Trust 
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continued  from  page  1 
been  told  he  was  too  old  for  a 
conventional  transplant  and 
that  he  bad  six  months  to  live. 
After  the  implant  he  said:  “1 
had  nothing  to  lose  from  this. 
It  seemed  the  only  way  for- 
ward — there  was  no  choice." 

He  was  the  fourth  patient  to 
! die  in  Britain  after  being  im- 
planted with  an  electronic 
heart.  The  other  three  were 
all  treated  at  Papworth  Hospi- 
tal. Cambridge,  which  yester- 
day condemned  the  John  Rad- 
cliffe.  accusing  it  <rf  '■hype". 

John  Wallwork,  a heart  sur- 
geon who  has  led  Cam- 
bridge’s research  in  this  field, 
said  that,  contrary  to  media 
reports,  it  was  Papworth  that 
had  pioneered  the  first  im- 
plant of  a permanent  artificial 
heart  18  months  ago.  Previ- 
ously, such  implants  were 
temporary  devices  for  pa- 
tients awaiting  donor  organs. 

“The  only  difference  be- 
tween what  we  did  and  what 
Oxford  has  done  is  in  the  type 
of  pump  used.  They  had  a 
Vauxhall  Cavalier,  we  had  a 
Ford  Mondeo  — so  what?"  Mr 
Wallwork  said. 

Papworth  made  its  first  per- 
manent trial  or  the  heart  on 
Arthur  Comhtii.  aged  63.  in 
August  1994.  He  returned 


Abel  Goodman  in  hospital  last  month  photograph:  job.  chant 


home  for  several  months,  but 
suffered  complications  and 
died  nine  months  later. 

Mr  Wallwork  said  that  Mr 
Goodman’s  death  underlined 
the  need  for  a proper  trial  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  experimental  procedure, 
“It’s  clearly  not  a cure-all,  but 
then  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
useless  either  — the  bottom 
line  is,  we  do  not  know.” 

Papworth  Is  planning  to 
conduct  □ Europe-wide  trial 
comparing  medical  treatment 


of  heart  patients  with  the  use 
of  mechanical  hearts.  A fur- 
ther trial  is  expected  to  start 
soon  in  the  United  States. 

Research  in  America  is 
seeking  to  develop  a smaller 
version  of  the  device,  which 
will  halve  the  cost  of  each 
pump  to  £30.000  and  reduce 
the  risk  of  infection  by  being 
located  wholly  inside  the 
body. 

Mr  Wests  by  is  expected  to 
make  a statement  this 
morning. 
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Labour  left 
group  to 
resist  Blair 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
Pofllteri  Correspondent 


SIGNS  of  rank-and-file 
unease  with  the  direc- 
tion of  Tony  Blair's 
leadership  of  the 
Labour  Parts'  emerged  yester- 
day, when  a new  leftwing 
group  of  activists  — Labour 
Reform  — was  established, 
designed  to  check 
centralisation. 

The  100- strong  group  wants 
to  stop  the  party  being  so 
reorganised  that  it  does  not 
have  the  constitutional  power 
to  resist  a Blair-led  govern- 
ment. The  group  was  born  out 
of  the  so-called  Summer  of 
Discontent  last  year,  when 
many  party  activists,  includ- 
ing MPs  like  Richard  Burden, 
voiced  concern  at  the  alleged 
centralisation  of  power  under 
Mr  Blair. 


‘Rightwing  radicals 
are  constructing  a 
populist  model  in 
opposition  to  the 
party’s  traditions’ 


The  avowedly  anti-metro- 
politan group,  which  Includes 
many  Labour  councillors, 
claims  the  party  and  the  lead- 
ership have  been  drifting 
apart,  and  that  small  groups 
of  rightwing  radicals  are 
“constructing  a populist  ple- 
biscitary model  for  the  party 
in  complete  opposition  to  its 
traditions”. 

The  group,  bound  to  be  dis- 
missed by  the  leadership  as 
unrepresentative,  fear  that 
Mr  Blair  is  trying  to  build  a 
mass-membership  party  and 
then  seek  endorsement  for  his 
changes  through  referendum^ 
of  the  membership. 

In  particular,  they  warm 
‘In  the  US,  politics  has  be- 
come an  affair  run  by  profes- 
sional politicians  to  benefit 
professional  politicians.  Ordi- 
nary people  have  been 
reduced  to  voting  fodder." 

Labour  Reform  is  also 
bound  to  be  seen  as  a counter- 
weight to  Progress,  the  young 
activists'  network  set  up  by 
young  Blairite  radicals,  indu- 
ing Derek  Draper,  the  former 
assistant  to  Peter  Mandelson. 

Andy  Howell,  Labour 
Reform’s  chairman  and  inci- 
dentally the  son  of  the  former 
Labour  MP  Denis  Howell, 
said  yesterday:  “We  have  no 
policy  agenda  outside  the  de- 


sire to  see  an  active  party, 
which  is  engaged  in  policy 
consultation  with  its  own 
members  and  the  political 
education  of  the  electorate. 

“We  see  ourselves  as  the 
best  hope  for  unity  between 
party  and  government  in 
office  and  the  best  insurance 
against  a Labour  government 
being  blown  off  course  by  the 
London-based 
establishment" 

He  said  it  was  ironic  that, 
despite  information  technol- 
ogy, the  mass  membership  of 
the  Labour  party  were  con- 
sulted less  and  informed  less 
about  party  policy. 

The  first  four  studies  to  be 
undertaken  by  Labour 
Reform  are: 

□ A review  of  the  constitu- 
tional base  of  the  National 
Policy  Forum  and  of  methods 
of  regeneration  of  constitu- 
ency parties.  They  fear  that 
local  parties  are  becoming  lit- 
tle more  than  social  and  fund 
raising  organisations. 

□ Reform  of  the  National  Ex 
ecutlve  Committee,  to  ensure 
that  it  remains  responsive  to 
the  party  membership  in  (he 
country  and  supportive  of  a 
Labour  government.  The 
party  leadership  is  already 
considering  a radical  restruc- 
turing of  the  NEC  when 
Labour  is  is  in  government 
a Support  for  a positive  role 
for  local  government  In  the 
party. 

□ The  creation  of  an  open  de- 
bate on  constitutional  reform 
within  the  party,  in  which 
Labour  Reform  will  insist 
that  the  party  must  not  drift 
into  becoming  a supporters’ 
club,  rather  than  a full  partic- 
ipative party. 

Leaders  of  Labour  Reform 
insist  that  they  are  not  in- 
spired by  animosity  towards 
Mr  Blair,  or  drawn  from 
either  the  extreme  left  or 
right  of  the  party.  The  group 
accepts  that  Labour  cannot  go 
back  to  the  era  of  cloth  cap6 
and  smoke-filled  rooms. 

But  they  complain  in  the 
group’s  first  newsletter  that 
Labour  is  "becoming  trapped 
in  a sterile  debate  between 
traditionalists  and  modernis- 
ers. The  options  for  the  party 
are  polarised  between  stand- 
ing still  or  adopting  the 
agenda  of  a London-based 
elite”. 

They  claim  many  party 
members  would  prefer  to 
avoid  another  bout  of  internal 
reform  before  the  election. 
But  they  argue  that,  because 
the  Blair  leadership  has  no 
intention  of  slowing  the  pace, 
this  creates  a need  for  Labour 
Reform  to  influence  change. 


Spheres  of  influence 


Campaign  Group 
The  Campaign  Group  of 
Socialist  MPs  is  around  30 
strong,  but  has  an  outside  net- 
work and  a monthly  news- 
paper which  can  legitimately 
claim  it  has  enough  influence 
to  help  hard-left  MPs  such  as 
Dennis  Skinner  and  Dianne 
Abbott  win  election  to  the 
National  Executive  Commit- 
tee The  role  of  Campaign 
Group  MPs.  including  some 
of  its  brighter  advocates  such 
as  Alan  Simpson  and  Ken  Liv- 
ingstone, will  increase  in  the 
event  of  Labour  winning  only 
a small  majority  at  the  nest 
election. 

Labour  Co-ordinating 
Committee 

A supporter  of  Bennite  demo- 
cratic reforms  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  the  LCC 
transformed  itself  into  a sup- 
portive if  independent  voice 
backing  Neil  Kinnock’s 
reforms.  Many  of  its  leading 
figures  are  now  professional 
lobbyists  or  researchers  and 
it  relies  heavily  on  a quar- 
terly journal,  Renewal,  for  its 
present  intellectual  influence. 


Labour  Briefing 
Scurrilous,  sometimes  funny, 
very  hard-left  magazine  sup- 
ported by  Liz  Davies,  the 
Labour  candidate  for  Leeds 
North  East  banned  from 
standing  by  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive. The  magazine  has 
Trotskyist  links,  but  insists 
that  it  is  not  an  entyrist 
organisation. 

Progress 

Newly-formed  magazine  cum 
political  education  centre,  de- 
signed to  provide  mainly 
young  Blairites  with  the  intel- 
lectual ammunition  and  in- 
formation to  make  New 
Labour  a reality  on  the 
ground.  However,  it  insists 
that  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  a factional  group 
aimed  at  the  winning  of 
power  for  its  supporters. 

Labour  First 

Union-orientated  right-of-cen- 
tre  group  with  heavy  reliance 
on  the  support  of  the  electri- 
cians’ union  and  of  the  engin- 
eeers  for  its  influence.  Orga- 
nises strenuously  for  NEC 
elections. 


Cliveden  may  be  haunted  by  scandal,  but  its  Stock  Exchange  flotation  is  put  at  £30m 
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William  Wlnde’s  arcaded  terrace  of  1850  at  Cliveden,  with  the  Borgbese  balustrade  which  the  first  Viscount  As  tor  bought  in  Rome  in  1896 

Cashing  in  on  betrayal  and  bootleg  sex 


Where  Hitler’s 
henchman  was 
feted,  and  the 
war  minister 
dallied  with 
a call-girl 

John  Ezard  on  a 
stately  manoeuvre 


CLIVEDEN,  full  of 
the  notorious 
ghosts  of  the  1930s 
Cliveden  Set  and 
the  1960s  Profumo  scandal, 
is  to  be  floated  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  £30  million. 

Announcing  this  yester- 
day. the  company  which 
now  runs  the  miniature 
stately  home  near  Taplow, 
Buckinghamshire,  as  a lux- 
ury hotel  boasted  that  its 
room  rates  of  £245  a night 
were  the  highest  in  Britain. 

Cliveden  pic,  which 
claimed  the  property  was 
one  of  the  world's  three  top 
hotels,  said  it  would  use  the 
cash  to  develop  a chain  of 


Ghosts  of  Cliveden  (from  left):  Oswald  Moseley.  John  Profumo.  Christine  Keeler 


other  luxury  hotels.  To 
boost  the  flotation,  the 
company  issued  a 32-page 
glossy  brochure  which 
stresses  Cliveden's  four  ser- 
vants per  room,  376  acres 
of  grounds  and  swimming 
pool.  But  it  only  briefly 
mentions  the  Profumo 
scandal  and  omits  the  1930s 
connection. 

“There  are  so  many  ways 
of  relaxing  at  Cliveden", 
the  brochure  says,  in 
claim  which  historians 
the  house  would  endorse. 

You  could  flirt  with  be- 
traying your  country,  as 
did  the  Cliveden  Set  under 
the  then  owner.  Lord  Astor. 


Cliveden . . . ‘one  of  the  world’s  top  three  hotels’ 


in  its  backstairs  support  for 
appeasing  Hitler’s  conquest 
of  Europe.  Hitler's  confi- 
dant and  London  ambassa- 
dor, von  Ribbentrop,  was  a 
favoured  pre-war  guest  at 
Cliveden,  as  was  the  British 


fascist  leader  Oswald  Mos- 
ley. An  historian  of  the 
Times,  which  was  also  in- 
volved in  appeasement,  has 
written:  “The  Cliveden  Set 
carry  a heavy  responsi- 
bility in  the  long  eye  of  his- 


tory”. Or,  at  Cliveden,  you 
could  relax  by  sleeping 
with  a girl  who  was  also 
sleeping  with  the  Soviet 
naval  attache,  as  did  Brit- 
ain’s then  Minister  for 
War,  John  Profumo,  in 
July  1961. 

Mr  Profumo  subse- 
quently spent  30  years  as  a 
poverty  fund-raiser  reha- 
bilitating himself  after  the 
scandal,  which  helped  to 
bring  down  the  Conserva- 
tive government  in  1964. 

The  girl.  Christine 
Keeler,  who  was  naked  be- 
side the  pool  when  she  met 
Profumo  and  Lord  Astor, 
later  wrote:  "It  was  embar- 
rassing to  be  formally  in- 
troduced to  ladies  in  tiaras 
and  evening  dresses". 

Or  you  could  — as  did  Cli- 
veden’s 17th  century 
founder,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham — use  it  to  enter- 


tain your  mistress  and  fel- 
low-roisterers. “He  had  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh 
and  chase  in  mind’’,  the 
brochnre  admits.  Clive- 
den's 20th  century  dynast, 
the  US  millionaire  landlord 
Waldorf  Astor.  started  in 
the  way  he  meant  his  suc- 
cessors to  go  on  by  building 
a colossal  voluptuous  foun- 
tain of  love  in  front  of  the 
house. 

For  their  huge  expendi- 
ture, today’s  guests  get  an- 
other touch  of  nostalgia.  In 
the  men’s  loo,  they  can  find 
portraits  of  Ms  Keeler,  her 
companion  Mandy  Rice- 
Davies,  and  nearby,  for  no 
clear  reason,  a picture  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  On 
a table  beside  these  is  a 
bottle  of  mouth  wash,  put 
there  to  symbolise  Clive- 
den's place  in  the  history  of 
Britain. 


tress  monger 
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Robin  Hood  on  run  from  PR  men 


Martin  Wainwright 


THE  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham is  riding  to  the 
rescue  of  his  old  antago- 
nist Robin  Hood,  after  an  at- 
tempt by  business  and  PR  ex- 
ecutives to  dump  the  man 
who  gave  taxation  a warm 
and  friendly  image. 

Companies  and  export 
specialists  in  the  Midlands 
city  are  hoping  to  oust  foe 
green -jerkin ed  bowman  as 
their  civic  symbol,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  gives  the 
wrong  impression  to  poten- 
tial, money-minded  investors. 
The  Nottingham  Partner- 


ship — comprising 
businesses,  the  city’s  two  uni- 
versities and  the  local  council 
— has  decided  that  Robin  is 
“soft  imaging”  and  a PR  light- 
weight. for  all  the  havoc  at- 
tributed to  his  stave  and 
longbow. 

"We  have  to  find  a way  of 
promoting  what  we  have  to 
offer,  to  attract  wealth-gener- 
ating activity  in  competition 
with  all  the  other  UK  and 
European  regions,”  said 
Alalstair  Eperon,  director  of 
corporate  affairs  at  Boots,  the 
city's  biggest  firm. 

He  added:  “Nottingham  has 
on  offer  a lot  of  very  good 
things,  but  none  of  them  has 


much  to  do  with  Robin  Hood 
— that  is  the  problem." 

Bob  White,  the  city  coun- 
cil’s director  of  corporate  af- 
fairs. said  that  Robin  was  a 
difficult  symbol  to  adapt  to 
21st  century  Europe. 

The  partnership,  which  is 
backing  its  claim  with 
research  and  surveys,  hopes 
for  a new  symbol  by  August 
The  delay  is  offering  time  for 
a fight  back,  led  by  the  current 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  Roy 
Greensmith. 

He  said  yesterday:  "The 
legend  of  Robin  Hood  is  of  a 
person  with  a soul  and  a civic 
conscience,  a man  who 
robbed  the  rich  to  give  to  the 


poor.  That  is  rather  out  of 
fashion  these  days.  But  can 
we  really  afford  to  give  him 
up?  I don’t  think  so  — not  just 
for  tourism  but  for  business." 

The  move  also  brought  an 
immediate  bid  for  Robin  from 
Pontefract  where  the  author 
Brian  Lewis  bas  fought  a long 
campaign  to  restore  the  out- 
law to  his  more  likely  stamp- 
ing ground  of  South  York- 
shire. “At  last  Nottingham 
has  given  up  its  long  fan- 
tasy," he  said.  “We  look  for- 
ward to  welcoming  Robin 
back  to  where  he  really 
belongs." 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


She  admits  she  is  attracted  to  feminine  men  and 
masculine  women.  “The  type  of  girl  I fancy  when 
I walk  into  a room  is  not  the  type  of  girl  I sleep 
with,  isn’t  that  weird?  I’m  a lazy  thing  and  I usually 
sleep  with  people  who  approach  me.” 
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4 BEEF  CRISIS 


Schools,  shoppers  and  restaurants  spurn  suspect  meat  as  job  worries 
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mount  and  Government  ignores  safety  demands 


‘Buy  non-British’  stampede  grows 


Owen  Bowcott 
and  Vhrek  Chaudhary 


THE  stampede  to 
drop  British  beef 
from  school,  retail 
and  restaurant 
menus  accelerated 
yesterday  as  the  Government 
sidestepped  mounting  public 
rails  for  specific  guidelines  on 
food  safety. 

Three  more  fast  food  res- 
taurant chains  ~ Burger 
King.  Wimpy  and  Wendy  — 

yesterday  cited  customer  con- 
fidence in  their  decisions  to 
abandon  British  beef,  while 
prices  at  cattle  auctions 
plunged  nearly  40  per  cent 
With  the  Government  tak- 
ing a defence  line  based  on 
the  principle  of  consumer 
choice,  markets  and  retail 
outlets  were  being  driven  by 
commercial  tears  about  con- 
sumer anxieties. 

“Wimpy  is  moving  away 


from  British  beef  for  its  bur- 
gers and  changing  to  non- 
British  beef,”  a company 
spokesman  said  last  night. 

“Wimpy  believes  it  must 
change  to  non-British  beef  to 
maintain  absolute  confidence 

in  the  safety  of  its  products." 

Likewise  Wendy,  following 
McDonald’s  at  the  weekend, 
promised:  “From  today  all 
beef  in  our  restaurants  in  the 
UK  will  be  non-British  beef, 
and  all  British  beef  will  be 
removed  from  our  system. 

Meanwhile  the  Consumers’ 
Association  last  night  reiter- 
ated its  warning  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  risk  of  BSE- 
infected  meat  was  to  stop  eat- 
ing beef,  and  launched  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  handling 
of  the  crisis.  “The  Govern- 
ment's advice  has  done  noth- 
ing to  answer  the  key  con- 
sumer concerns  about  beef.” 
said  Sheila  McKechnie,  the 
association's  director. 

"The  main  question  for  the 


consumer  is  whether  to  eat 
beef  or  not  That  question  still 
remains.  The  Government's 
advice  rests  on  enforcement 
of  new  controls  in  slaughter- 
houses. The  evidence  of  the 
past  has  shown  this  has  not 

happened. r 

For  schools.  Mr  Dorrell's 
decision  not  to  issue  fresh 
regulations  left  the  choice  up 
to  individual  education  au- 
thorities. Estimates  suggest  a 
third  of  them  have  have  al- 
ready taken  beef  off  the  menu. 

Doug  McAvoy.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  the  minis- 
ter’s statement  would  leave 
LEAs  and  teachers  waiting 
for  a lead.  “If  there  is  an  un- 
quantiilable  risk,  it  Is  none- 
theless a risk.  Schools  should 
take  beef  off  their  menus  for 
children.” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers. 


also  urged  schools  to  drop 
beef.  “The  scientific  evidence 
is  that  the  risk  is  small,  but 
there  is  still  a risk. 

“I  think  Mr  Dorrell  should 
have  advised  schools  against 
serving  beef  to  children,  until 
the  concern  has  been  allayed.” 

The  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Authorities’  educa- 
tion officer,  John  Fowler,  sup- 
ported his  calk  “1  would 
Imagine  most  parents  would 
want  to  see  schools  keeping 
beef  off  menus  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  a failure  of 
leadership.*’ 

But  Ian  Langtry,  of  the 
Association  of  County  Coun- 
cils, disagreed.  “Beefburgers 
and  sausages  are  already  off 
the  menus  in  most  schools. 
Most  too  give  a range  of  op- 
tions which  include  a vegetar- 
ian meal  I am  not  surprised 
the  Government  has  con- 
cluded there  is  no  need  to 
offer  generalised  advice." 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 


last  night  confirmed  that  it, 
too,  would  attempt  to  provide 
troops  with  non-beef  options  ' 
“We  have  no  guidelines.”  a 
spokesman  explained,  “but 
where  possible,  where  beef  is 
on  the  menu,  we  aim  to  pro- 
vide a choice  so  people  can 
exercise  discretion-  A lot  of 
our  beef  comes  from  Argen- 
tina. It’s  a very  good  price." 

In  cattle  and  meat  markets, 
meanwhile,  prices  for  British 
beef  plunged  as  BSE  fears 
turned  the  traditional  Sunday 
roast  into  the  pariah  of  the 
nation’s  dinner  tables. 

Livestock  auctioneers  said 
prices  for  heifers  — young  fe- 
males, and  normally  the  most 
valuable  cattle  — were  37  per- 
cent below  those  paid  before 
the  scare  began  last  week. 

The  estimate  was  based  on 
a virtually  non-existent  mar- 
ket since  most  formers  are 
holding  back  there  cattle  in 
the  hope  prices  recover.  Trad- 
ers at  London’s  Smifhfield 


meat  market  said  the  price  of 
Imported  beef  had  rocketed  25 
per  cent  as  sales  of  home- 
grown beef  ground  to  a vir- 
tual halt  “People  aren't  buy- 
ing beef  for  love  or  money,” 
one  meat-cutter  said. 

Michael  Chapman,  head  of 
Guttridge  and  Co  meat  whole- 
salers. added:  “We  just  can’t 
sell  British  beef  at  the  mo- 
ment, it’s  come  to  an  almost 
complete  standstill  It's  worse 
than  we  expected." 

Paul  Ashworth,  secretary 
for  beef  specialist  Channel 
Meats  Ltd,  said  he  had  sold 
around  25,000  tonnes  of  beef, 
mainly  to  Chinese  restau- 
rants. But  this  was  almost 
half  what  he  sold  last  Mon- 
day. “The  fear  is  that  many  of 
us  are  going  to  be  unem- 
ployed in  a month  — people 
are  very  upset.”  he  said. 


Leader  comment  and 
Letters,  page  8;  Hugo  Young, 
pageO 


Child 
clue  to 
killer 
strain 

Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


SOME  of  the  victims  of 
the  new  strain  of  fatal 
brain  disorder  which 
may  be  a human  version  of 
‘‘mad  cow  disease"  were 
under  10  when  they  were  in- 
fected, John  Pattison,  chair- 
man of  the  government's  ex- 
pert panel  said  yesterday. 

Revealing  the  ages  of  the  10 
victims  for  the  first  time,  Pro- 
fessor Pattison  said  the  youn- 
gest was  18  at  the  time  of 
death.  The  others  were  aged 
19, 20.  three  were  29,  two  were 
30.  one  was  31  and  the  last  41. 

The  assumption  must  be 
that  the  incubation  period 
was  10  years  and  the  victims 
had  been  infected  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  This  coincided  with  the 
time  the  bovine  form  of  the 
disease  showed  itself. 

He  also  said  that  two  other 
suspected  cases  of  young 
people  with  the  disease  were 
being  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee. Both  were  seriously  ill. 
Confirmation  that  the  disease 
was  the  same  was  not  poss- 
ible until  after  death. 

He  said  it  was  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  victims  at  the 
time  of  infection  which  led 
the  Spongiform  Encephalopa- 
thy Advisory  Committee  to 
consider  whether  children 


A truck  containing  carcasses  of  cows,  slaughtered  after  one  of  the  herd  was  diagnosed  with  BSE,  leaving  a form  in  Pommerit-le-Vicomte,  western  France, 
yesterday.  The  carcasses  of  151  cows  are  due  to  be  burned  today.  Five  days  ago,  France  harmed  British  beef  imports  because  of  BSE  photograph  pwjppehlxsjb^ 


might  be  particularly  at  risk. 
The  normal  form  of  Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob  Disease  generally 
affected  people  over  50. 

The  two-day  meeting  con- 
sidered whether  the  proteins 
associated  with  causing  the 
disease  were  more  likely  to  be 
absorbed  by  or  affect  children 
more  than  adults.  At  the  end 
of  exhaustive  evidence  the 
answer  was  “no". 

Professor  Pattison  said  that 


the  advice  to  Government 
remained  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious week.  It  was  unclear 
why  no  cases  of  the  previ- 
ously unrecognised  variant 
had  not  been  found  in  older 
patients  but  that  did  not  mean 
that  younger  people  were 
more  susceptible.  It  could 
mean  that  the  dietary  habits 
of  older  people  were  different 
or  that  foe  disease  had  been 
passed  off  as  dementia. 


In  contrast  to  the  more  ro- 
bust statements  of  the  two 
ministers  at  the  press  confer- 
ence, the  professor  continued 
to  be  cautious.  He  said  that  a 
large  number  of  tests  were 
being  carried  out  and  it 
would  be  weeks  and  some- 
times months  before  all  the 
results  were  available. 

The  most  likely  cause  of  the 
new  human  form  of  CJD  was 
eating  beef  but  there  was  still 


no  proof.  Other  explanations 
had  not  stood  scrutiny. 

Asked  about  whether  milk 
and  dairy  products  were  safe. 
Professor  Pattison  said  there 
was  no  evidence  that  they 
could  be  a route  of  infection. 

He  was  not  so  sure  about 
beef.  Since  muscle  contained 
some  nerve  tissue  then  it  was 
a possible  route  but  no  evi- 
dence fbr  it  had  been  found 
either.  If  there  was  trans- 


mission through  beef  then  it 
was  probably  through  splash- 
ing of  offel  on  to  meat  in  the 
slaughtering  process.  The 
committee  wanted  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  make 
sure  that  offal  was  removed. 

The  committee  also  wanted 
the  Government  to  ensure 
that  fertiliser  derived  from 
animal  blood  and  offal  should 
not  be  put  on  fields  where  ani- 
mals would  graze. 


£1 ,5bn  widening 
in  trade  gap 
feared  as  imports 
replace  exports 


Larry  ElSott 
Economic*  Editor 


THE  CITV  was  last  night 
predicting  an  increase  of 
up  to  £1.5  billion  a year 
in  the  trade  gap  following 
Europe’s  ban  on  beef  exports. 

Analysts  said  that  exports 
of  £590  million  a year  could  be 
wiped  out  by  the  interna- 
tional reaction  to  the  scare 
and  retailers  were  likely  to 
switch  to  imported  beef. 

With  the  financial  markets 
still  Jittery  about  the  pros- 
pects of  a partial  or  complete 
cuff,  they  added  that  trade 
might  merely  be  the  first  part 
of  the  economy  to  suffer. 

Economists  were  still  not 
wiling  out  the  possibility  that 
the  Government  would  even- 
tually have  to  order  the 
slaughter  of  all  ll  million  beef 
and  dairy  cattle.  They  said 
this  “nightmare  scenario” 
would  slash  growth,  push  up 
inflation,  possibly  force  the 
introduction  of  milk  ration- 
ing, and  might  eliminate  all 
chances  of  tax  cuts  in  the  No- 
vember Budget 
The  most  obvious  impact , 
would  be  on  the  public  fi- I 
nances,  where  the  cost  of 
compensating  formers  alone 
would  be  £10  billion,  accord- 
ing to  Ian  Shepberdson,  econ- 
omist with  City  firm  HSBC. 

The  Government  is  hoping  i 
that  Brussels  will  use  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  1 
to  provide  an  alternative  mar-  i 
ket  for  unwanted  British  beef 
to  limit  the  impact  on  state  ; 
finances. 

The  Government  will  still 
probably  have  to  foot  the  bill 
for  subsidies  to  help  formers 
rebuild  their  businesses  and 
fbr  the  long-term  costs  of  un- 
employment in  the  food  pro- 
cessing and  dairy  industries. 

Mr  Shepberdson  said  that 
the  total  costs  could  add  up  to 
a ltiayiwinm  of  £20  billion  on 
the  Public  Sector  Borrowing 
Requirement,  perhaps  spread 
over  a number  of  years. 

Some  of  the  money  would 
come  froth  a raid  an  foe  Trea- 
sury’s contingency  reserve, 
but  according  to  Adam  Cole, 
economist  with  James  Capel, 
government  borrowing  would 
inevitably  rise  as  well 
The  PSBR  in  the  current  fi- 
nancial year  already  looks  set 
to  exceed  £30  billion,  and  the 
City  was  already  having 


doubts  about  the  Chancellor’s 
ability  to  deliver  big  pre-elec- 
tion tax  cuts  even  before  last 
week's  revelations  about  BSE. 

Killing  every  head  of  cattle 
would  also  magnify  the  im- 
pact of  last  night's  ban,  since 
it  would  mean  importing  vast 
quantities  of  dairy  products. 

Allowing  for  the  loss  of  all 
exports  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  and  assuming  a one- 
for-one  switch  to  imports,  the 
trade  deficit  would  swell  by  a 
further  £6  billion.  The  Gov- 
ernment’s current  forecast 
for  1996  is  £5  billion. 

In  the  short  term,  the  infla- 
tion outlook  will  be  improved 
by  the  collapse  in  beef  prices. 
Beef  accounts  for  0.6  per  cent 

Milk  shortages 
would  lead  to 
sharply  higher 
prices — which 
would  hit  inflation 


of  the  Retail  Prices  Index  and 
a price  foil  of  25  per  cent  — 
plausible  in  the  current  atmo- 
sphere — would  take  0.15 
points  off  the  April  inflation 
figures. 

But  this  would  be  dwarfed 
by  the  longer  term  conse- 
quences of  having  to  import 
mint.  Britain  currently  im- 
ports virtually  no  fresh  milk, 
yet  consumes  around  200  mil- 
lion pints  a week. 

Analysts  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  im- 
port such  high  quantities,  and 
that  the  shortages  would  lead 
to  sharply  higher  prices.  A 
doubling  of  prices  — given 
™ ilk's  relatively  high  weight 
in  the  basket  of  goods  used  to 
calculate  the  RPI  — would 
add  1.5  points  to  Inflation. 

The  Government  would 
then  be  faced  with  an  uncom- 
fortable choice.  Either  It 
could  see  inflation  breach  its 
2JS  per  cent  target  or  it  could 
increase  the  cost  to  public 
borrowing  by  huge  subsidies. 

Last  but  not  least,  higher 
imports  and  lower  domestic 
production  would  also  affect 
economic  growth.  Mr  Cole 
and  Mr  Shepberdson  both  be- 
lieve tins  could  amount  to  one 
percentage  point  off  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product. 
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Advisers  confirm  that  CJD  cases  linked  to  BSE  before  offal  ban 


THE  following  is  the 
statement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's Spongiform 
Encephalopathy  Advisory 
Committee: 

□ Introduction 
The  committee  has 
reported  10  cases  of  a previ- 
ously unrecognised  variant  of 
CJD  [Creutzfeidt-Jakob's 
Disease]. 

It  agreed  this  weekend, 
after  further  discussion  and 
consideration  of  additional 
genetic  data  from  some  of 
these  patients,  that  our  con- 


clusions of  March  20, 1996  are 
unchanged.  That  is,  on  cur- 
rent data  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  credible  alternative, 
the  most  likely  explanation  at 
present  is  that  these  cases  are 
linked  to  exposure  to  BSE  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the 
SBO  [specified  bovine  offal] 
ban  in  1989.  It  emphasises 
that  there  are  only  10  cases  to 
date,  and  that  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  confirm  whether 
or  not  there  Is  a causal  link 
between  BSE  and  the  human 
disease. 
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□ Risk  assessment 

The  committee  has  consid- 
ered whether  a quantitative 
risk  assessment  can  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  absolute 
risk  in  relation  to  BSE.  In  its 
judgment  a precise  measure 
is  impossible  because  erf  a 
number  of  interacting  uncer- 
tainties, including: 

□ the  magnitude  of  the 
species  barrier  between  cattle 

and  nun;. 

□ lack  of  data  on  levels  of  in- 
fectivity  in  a range  of  impor- 
tant cattle  tissues  which  are 
below  the  level  of  detectabil- 
ity by  current  assays; 

□ the  uneven  distribution  of 
infectivity  in  any  tissue; 

□ the  time  course  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  infectivity  over 
tbe  duration  of  the  tncubation 
period; 

□ whether  there  is  a dose  be- 
low which  there  is  no  risk  of 
infection. 

It  therefore  made  assess- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the 


available  quantitative  data, 
and  where  these  were  lacking 
on  expert  opinion  and  its  own 
collective  judgment 

□ Age-related 
susceptibility 
SEAC  had  a wide  ranging 
discussion  of  the  changes  in 
the  physiology  of  the  human 
gastro- intestinal  tract  and 
host  defences  throughout  life. 
It  considered  carefully  its 
knowledge  of  the  transmissi- 
ble spongiform  encephalo- 
pathies fkuru,  CJD,  scrapie, 
transmissible  mink  encepha- 
lopathy; BSE)  in  natural  in- 
fections and  animal  model 
systems.  If  the  new  variant  of 
CJD  is  related  to  exposure  to 
BSE,  this  exposure  is  likely  to 
have  been  between  1982  and 
late  1989.  and  the  age  range  of 
the  cases  does  not  suggest 
that  those  who  were  children 
at  the  time  were  at  any 
greater  risk  than  young 
adults.  Taking  all  the  above 


into  account  it  concludes  that 
if  human  infection  with  the 
BSE  agent  occurs,  infonts  and 
children  are  not  likely  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  that  infec- 
tion than  are  adults. 

□ Other  vulnerable  groups 

The  committee  also  consid- 
ered the  following  groups:  the 
immunosuppressed,  patients 
in  hospital  and  pregnant 
women.  It  concludes  that  if 
human  infection  with  the 
BSE  agent  occurs,  none  erf 
these  groups  is  Likely  to  have 
any  increased  susceptibility 
to  infection. 

□ Public,  the  younger 
generation,  and 
parental  concerns 

No  human  activity  is  with- 
out some  risk;  if  the  Govern- 
ment rigorously  enforces  the 
current  and  newly  recom- 
mended controls,  we  believe 
this  risk  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely small;  however  the 


committee  recognises  that 
parents  will  often  choose  to 
reduce  risk  to  their  children 
beyond  that  which  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  for  them- 
selves. It  is  important  to  be 
aware  that  many  foods  are 
associated  with  health  risks, 
and  that  changing  from  beef 
to  non-beef  products  is  not 
necessarily  without  risk. 

□ Trimmings  from  cattle 
over  30  months  of  age 
The  committee  reconfirmed 
its  recommendation  that  cat- 
tle aged  over  30  months  must 
be  deboned  in  licensed  plants, 
and  went  on  to  recommend 
that  tbe  trimmings,  compris-. 
ing  the  obvious  nervous  and 
lymphatic  tissue  (including 
the  14  lymph  nodes  specified 
in  EC  trade  legislation)  and 
the  vertebral  column  (exclud- 
ing tail  vertebrae)  should  be 
treated  as  specified  bovine 
offal.  I 

It  also  recommended  that  I 


the  whole  head  of  animals 
aged  over  six  months,  except 
for  the  tongue  (provided  that 
it  is  removed  without  con- 
tamination), should  be 
treated  as  specified  bovine 
offoL 

□ Gelatin 

It  concluded  that  this  mate- 
rial was  safe  ...  given  the 
large  reduction  in  theoretical 
infectivity  in  the  production 
of  gelatin. 

□ Meat  and  bone  meal 

The  committee  confirmed 
its  previous  advice  that  the 
use  of  mammalian  meat  and 
bone  meal  should  be  prohib- 
ited in  any  circumstances 
where  there  might  be  a risk  of 
the  material  being  fed  to  or 
ingested  by  ruminants.  In 
particular,  it  must  not  be  in- 
corporated into  any  feed  for 
any  farmed  animals,  includ- 
ing fish  or  horses,  or  into  fer- 
tiliser likely  to  be  used  oh 


land  to  which  ruminants  have 
access. 

□ Conclusions 

The  committee  therefore 
advises  the  Government 

a)  to  ensure  that  all  tbe 
restrictions  previously 
recommended  are  folly  imple- 
mented. If  this  is  ensured,  any 
BSE-related  risk  from  eating 
any  beef  or  beef  products  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  small; 

b)  to  reinforce  immediately 
the  surveillance  of  CJD  and 
associated  epidemiological 
research; 

c)  that  these  issues  will 
require  long-term,  basic  and 
applied  research  [which]  will 
require  substantial  additional 
resources.  There  should  be  no 
delays  due  to  difficulties  in 
obtaining  resources. 

The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  additional  mea- 
sures are  justified,  but  the  sit- 
uation needs  to  be  kept  under 
carefiul  review. 


UK  isolated,  friendless  and  without  offer  of  aid 


Stephen  Bates  on  EU  scientists’  vote 
to  ban  ail  tainted  products  indefinitely 


BRITAIN  found  itself  iso- 
lated within  the  Euro- 
pean Union  over  beef 
last  night,  friendless  and  with 
no  immediate  promise  of  cash 
aid  to  bail  it  out  of  the  worst 
crisis  in  British  agriculture 
since  the  second  world  war. 

The  senior  veterinary  offi- 
cials of  the  15  member  states 
voted  14  to  one  for  an  Immedi- 
ate ban  .on  the  export  of  all 


beef  products  — including 
semen  and  by-products  used 
in  the  pharmaceutical  and 
cosmetic  industries  — for  an 
indefinite  period  until  Britain 
satisfies  the  EU  that  they  are 
safe. 

The  Government  has  been 
invited  for  more  talks  with 
the  commission,  which  is  res- 
ponsible' for  implementing 
the  ban  and  was  essentially 


tbe  driving  force  behind  its 
adoption. 

Last  night  it  was  clear  the 
commission  — used  to  years 
of  slights  and  insults  from  the 
British  for  its  bureaucracy 
and  its  allegedly  overweening 
powers  — was  in  no  mood  to 
accept  any  compromises  or 
half  measures  and  was  not 
prepared  to  offer  aid. 

Officials  in  Brussels  made 
clear  yesterday  that  the  com- 
mission’s emergency  aid  bud- 
get for  formers  is  already  allo- 
cated, for  this  year  and  next 

Franz  Flschier.  the  Aus- 


trian agriculture  commis- 
sioner. wrote  to  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter, on  Friday  asking  why  the 
commission  had  not  been  in- 
formed at  last  Monday’s  meet- 
ing of  agriculture  ministers, 
of  the  pending  announcement 
about  beef  safety 

“I  would  have  expected  you 
to  consult  us  before  taking 
such  a decision  ...  If  the  new 
findings  are  as  troubling  as 
they  sound,  the  measures  you 
announced  seem 

insufficient" 

At  last  night's  press  confer- 


ence, the  commissioner  was 
furious  when  asked  by  a Brit- 
ish journalist  whether  he 
thought  the  British  had  acted 
sufficiently.  “It  is  a very  seri- 
ous issue,”  be  said.  “We  must 
all  realise  we  are  dealing  with 
an  extremely  serious  prob- 
lem. It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  member  states 
should  react  in  this  way." 

Veterinary  officials  leaving 
the  scientific  committee  said 
there  had  been  strong  feelings 
against  Britain,  and  diplo- 
mats from  other  member 
states  have  been  equally  un- 


sympathetic. The  British 
claimed  that  the  EU  ban  was 
political  rather  than 
scientific. 

Keith  Meldrtrm,  Britain’s 
chief  vet,  said  it  had  been 
"rushed,  unscientific  and  dis- 
proportionate”. Even  Den- 
mark, which  bad  not  harinori 
beef  — partly  because  of  Brit- 
ain's support  in  an  earlier 
Danish  foot  and  mouth  crisis 
— will  foil  into  Une. 

Britain,  so  pleased  to  stand 
out  from  the  herd  on  political 
grounds,  has  found  Europe 
now  holds  the  whip  hand. 


ft  woukl  be  interesting  to  ask  Mrs  if  she  heare  any  terrified  three4n^ieiiioniii^screaiis 

coming  from  beside  her.  If  the  Conservatives  did  go  down  to  two  seats,  Mr  Ma|orv  in  Huntingdon, 
would  probably  hold  one  off  the  two,  perhaps  along  with  Sir  Norman  Fowler  in  Sutton  Coldfield, 
but  neither  of them  might find  the  Commons  much  fun  in  those  circumstances. 
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With  prices  in  freefall,  one  cattle  farmer  struggles  to  come  to  terms  with  the  financial  implications  of  the  disease 


Farm’s 
stock  of 
gloom 
and 
shock 


Geoffrey  Gibbs  on 
cost  to  rural  life 


NOTHING  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's statement 
yesterday  coaid 
lighten  the  mood  of  gloom 
that  has  fallen  on  the  Bar- 
ter household  since  the  lat- 
est BSE  scare  sent  market 
prices  of  beef  Into  a 
freefall- 

Sitting  in  the  warm,  spa- 
cious kitchen  of  his  200- 
year-old  hillside  farmhouse 
in  the  Teign  Valley,  Ron 
Barter  listened  intently  but 
with  deepening  frustration 
to  the  announcements  and 
to  the  political  point-scor- 
ing that  followed. 

“There’s  nothing  in  that 
that  gives  me  a warm  feel- 
ing," he  said  slowly.  ‘Tm 
still  feeling  depressed.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  going  to 
make  any  difference  to  os 
or  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public.” 

Ron  and  his  wife,  Bever- 
ley, have  good  cause  to  be- 
moan the  financial  implica- 
tions of  the  collapse  in 
confidence,  which  has  come 
at  the  worst  of  all  times  in 
the  annual  forming  cycle, 
with  cattle  ready  for  mar- 
ket and  new  calves  about  to 
be  bom. 

Over  the  past  nine  years 
they  have  built  up  a herd  of 
South  Devon,  Hereford 
cross,  and  Limousin  cross 
cattle  at  Lowley  farm  near 
Chrlstow,  Devon,  eschew- 
ing nitiiM«i  protein  or  bone- 


Ron  Barter,  contemplating  an  uncertain  future  and  possible  financial  ruin,  with  beef  cattle  at  his  West  Country  form 


meal  feeds  but  suffering 
four  incidents  of  BSE  from 
heifers  they  had  bought  in 
for  breeding. 

They  were  doing  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  able  to 
buy  a neighbouring  prop- 
erty with  the  help  of  a sup- 
portive bank  manager.  But 
with  prices  plunging  and 
no  obvious  buyers  for  their 
product  they  now  find 
themselves  financially 


stretched.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances. about  85  of 
their  250-strong  herd 
would  have  been  taken  to 
market  during  the  spring 
and  summer  sales.  With 
prices  crashing  by  about  20 
per  cent  as  news  of  the 
possible  CJD  link  broke 
they  were  looking  at  a loss 
of  np  £20,000  on  any  sale. 

"We  were  in  severe  shock 
initially,''  said  Ron.  “There 


was  a feeling  of  disbelief,  of 
catastrophe  and 

depression. 

“The  financial  implica- 
tions of  this  could  be  devas- 
tating . . - We  would  nor- 
mally employ  one  full-time 
and  one  part-time  worker 
through  the  year,  but  at 
harvest  time  we  take  on 
about  six  people  for  a cou- 
ple of  months  for  silage  and 
hay-making. 


"Then  there’s  the  fencing 
and  hedging  and  the  arable 
work  that  has  to  be  done. 
The  worst  scenario  is  that 
we  won’t  be  able  to  carry 
on."  Belt-tightening  has  al- 
ready begun. 

The  Barters  would  nor- 
mally be  ordering  bulk  sup- 
plies of  fertiliser  for  hay 
and  silage  by  now,  but  a 
£6,000  order  has  been  de- 
layed. They  have  also  cut 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TIM  CUFF 

down  the  amount  of  feed 
being  given  to  animals  to 
slow  down  the  fattening 
process. 

The  biggest  worry  though 
is  whether  they  will  find 
the  energy  to  cope  with  the 
spring  calving  season.  “For 
calving  you  are  on  a 24- 
hour  day.  But  it’s  difficult 
to  motivate  yourself  when 
you  just  don’t  know  what  is 
going  to  happen." 


IIS  warned  of  imminent  mad  cow  disease  threat 


AlexBeHos 
and  Michael  White 


THE  US  faces  a similar 
crisis  to  that  of  mad  cow 
disease  in  10  years  time, 
a leading  US  environmental- 
ist warned  yesterday. 

Howard  Lyman,  of  the  US 
Humane  Society,  said  that  a 
mysterious  condition. 
Downer  Cow  Syndrome 
(DCS),  which  kills  100.000  cat- 
tle in  the  US  every  year,  has 
been  linked  to  an  encephalop- 
athy disease. 

Mr  Lyman,  a Montana  cat- 
tle rancher  turned  environ- 
mental lobbyist,  was  in  Lon- 
don yesterday  to  prepare  for 
his  appearance  today  as  a de- 
fence witness  in  the  "McLi- 
bel”  High  Court  case  where 
McDonald's  is  suing  two  cam- 
paigners over  a leaflet 
He  said  that  scientists  in 
Wisconsin  have  recently  es- 
tablished links  between  DCS 
and  a fatal  BSE-like  disease. 


UK  1 61 ,663,  the  rest  383 


OFFICIAL  figures  show 
the  UK  has  logged  422 
times  more  cases  of  BSE 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Guernsey  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  each  have  more  cases 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Britain,  158,882:  North- 
ern Ireland,  1,680;  Guern- 
sey, 575:  Isle  of  Man,  405; 
Jersey,  119;  Alderney,  2; 
UK  total:  161,668 
Rest  of  the  world:  Swit- 


zerland, 205;  Republic  of 
Ireland,  123;  Portugal,  31; 
France,  13;  Germany,  4; 
Italy,  2;  Oman,  2;  Canada, 
l:  Denmark,  1;  Falklands, 
1;  Total:  383 

• All  the  cases  recorded  in 
Germany.  Italy,  Oman, 
Canada,  Denmark  and  the 
Falklands  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  Britain  as 
were  three  of  the  Portugese 
cases. 


“A  high  percentage  of  DCS 
cows  are  ground  up  and  fed 
back  to  other  cows.  If  only 
one  has  BSE,  the  potential  for 
infection  Is  astronomicaL" 
While  no*  DCS  cow  or  cow 
fed  on  DCS  cows  has  exhib- 
ited mad  cow  symptoms,  said 
Mr  Lyman,  minks  fed  on  DCS 
cows  by  researchers  have 
done.  “The  brains  of  these 


minks  was  put  into  the  brain 
of  Holstein  cows.  Eighteen 
months  after  the  cows  didn’t 
go  mad.  they  just  went  dead. 
Tbeijr  brains  were  analysed 
and  they  died  of  an  encepha- 
lopathy disease. 

“This  raises  the  problem 
that  we  don't  have  a mad  cow 
sy drome,  we  have  a DCS. 
What  we  have  in  the  US  today 


Is  exactly  what  you  had  in 
England  10  years  ago.  The 
Government  said:  ‘Don't 
worry.  We  have  the  safest  in- 
dustry in  the  world.’  That  offi- 
cial line  has  got . England 
where  it  is  today.  It  will  take 
the  US  to  the  same  position.’' 

Another  report  that 
emerged  yesterday  seemed  to 
indicate  that  a higher  preva- 
lence of  BSE  did  not  necessar- 
ily mean  more  CJD  cases.  The 
Edinburgh-based  CJD  Sur- 
veillance Unit  said  incidence 
of  CJD  increased  rapidly 
where  ever  co-ordinated  mon- 
itoring took  place. 

The  report  said:  "It  would 
however  be  premature  to  con- 
clude that  this  indicates  any 
additional  risk  factor  for  CJD 
in  the  UK  as  the  incidence  in 
other  countries  without  BSE 
is  similar  or  even  higher." 

British  CJD  deaths  rose 
from  28  in  1985  to  55  in  1994  — 
dropping  at  the  start  of  last 
year  — and  reached  a peak  of 
0.93  cases  per  million  people  a 
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News  in  brief 


Takeaway 
for  Germans 

THE  German  football  team 
may  bring  home-produced 
beef  to  England  during 
June's  European  Football 
Championships. 

The  team  cook,  Fritz  Wes- 
termann,  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  contact  a Bavarian 
butcher  who  could  guarantee 
the  quality  of  his  meat  and 
had  helped  the  national  team 
in  the  past. 

SAmay  lift  ban 

SOUTH  Africa  is  sending  ex- 
perts to  the  UK  to  establish 
whether  it  is  safe  to  lift  its  tem- 
porary ban.  The  chief  director 
of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, Paul  Bosnian,  said  that 
there  were  no  scientific 
grounds  for  the  ban.  which 
had  only  been  introduced  as  a 
“public  relations  exercise". 
South  Africa  imports  about 
27,000  tonnes  of  British  bed*  a 
year. 

Smuggling  alert 

FRENCH  customs  officials 
were  on  alert  yesterday  after 
four  lorries  were  intercepted 
trying  to  smuggle  banned  Brit- 
ish beef  into  Calais.  In  one  con- 
signment officials  discovered 
140  carcasses  — 15  tonnes  — 
without  the  obligatory 
cmmtry-of-origin  stamp.  This 
was  followed  by  three  more 
lorries  carrying  a further  32 

tonnes. 

Help  from  the  US 

THE  US  agriculture  secretary. 
Dan  Glickman,  promised  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Britain. 
“We're  going  to  provide  them 
an  the  help  and  assistance  we 
can  in  figuring  out  what 
causes  BSE  and  how  to  stop 
it"  , 

Egyptian  caution 

TWO  ships  carrying  about 
3.600  Irish  cattle  have  left 
Egyptian  waters  on  orders 
from  the  authorities.  Egypt  has 
Imposed  a ban  on  imports  of 
European  meat  and  livestock. 


year.  In  France  the  compara- 
ble figure  for  1992-94  was  0.81 
per  million.  In  Germany  0.66 
in  1993/94,  Israel  0.91  over  the 
longer  period,  1963-87,  Hol- 
land 0.92  in  1993/94.  and  0.63 
in  the  US  in  1986-88. 

Dairy  formers  appear  at 
greater  risk  of  CJD  regardless 
of  whether  their  country  is 
BSE  free,  suggesting  that 
“other  aspects  of  dairy  form- 
ing" may  be  the  cause.  The 


Commons  library  paper 
issued  in  November  suggests 
that  through  most  of  the 
world  "the  distribution  of 
CJD  is  apparently  random." 

A herd  of  151  cattle  was 
slaughtered  yesterday  in  Brit- 
tany because  a cow  had  BSE 
and  a second  herd  will  be 
slaughtered  soon.  Every  time 
a case  has  been  found  in 
France,  the  herd  has  been 
slaughtered  and  Incinerated- 


Slaughter 
would  take 
five  years 

Christopher  Elliott  and  Stuart  Millar  report 


OWNERS  of  the  few 
incinerators  in  Brit- 
ain designed  to  de- 
stroy suspected  BSE 
cattle  carcasses  will  on  Fri- 
day present  ministers  with  a 
blueprint  for  dealing  with  a 
policy  of  wholesale  slaughter. 

However,  such  a move  is 
fraught  with  logistical  and  en- 
vironmental problems,  as 
there  are  fewer  than  20 
specialists  and  their  total 
capacity  is  only  1,000  car- 
casses a day.  They  will, 
though,  thrash  out  a plan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Licensed  Ani- 
mal Slaughterers  and  Salvage 
Association  on  Thursday. 

Options  being  considered 
by  the  Government  range 
from  killing  the  entire  British 
herd  of  11  million  cattle,  to  a 
selective  cull  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  erf  animals-  Any  of 
these  options  would  strain  a 
system  that  dealt  with  only 
454  BSE  cases  in  the  first  10 
weeks  of  this  year  — and  even 
when  the  BSE  scare  was  at  its 
height  In  1993,  it  only  had  to 
destroy  around  1,000  car- 
casses a week. 

“We  do  see  there  is  a major 
problem  with  how  we  do 
this."  Chris  Ashworth,  the 
association’s  technical  ad- 
viser, said  yesterday. 

The  incinerators  are  li- 
censed either  by  the  local  au- 
thorities or  by  the  Inspector- 
ate of  Pollution.  At  present' 
when  a cow  is  suspected  of 
BSE  a Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture vet  is  called  to  kill  it  with 
a lethal  injection.  The  head  is 
then  removed  for  tests  to  con- 
firm BSE,  and  the  carcass  is 
taken  to  an  incinerator  by 
specialist  transport 
If  the  so-called  "doomsday 
option”  of  slaughtering  the 
entire  national  herd  were 
chosen  — costing  £7  billion  in 
compensation,  or  £20  billion  if 
the  Government  pays  restitu- 
tion for  loss  of  earnings  while 
herds  are  rebuilt  — it  could 
hardly  be  done  in  less  than 
five  years. 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  hinted  at  the 
weekend  that  the  Govern- 
ment favoured  slaughtering 
all  cattle  born  more  than  30 
months  ago.  as  there  had  been 
no  BSE  cases  in  beasts  born 
since  then.  Compensation 
would  be  £32  billion  for  the 


4.5  minion  animals  involved, 
and  up  to  £10  billion  for  lost 
earnings. 

Another  option,  which  ap- 
pears to  find  some  favour  In 
the  industry,  is  to  destroy 
dairy  cows  at  the  end  of  their 
productive  lives.  Most  BSE  is 
in  dairy  cows,  but  so  for  it  is 
accepted  their  milk  Is  safe 
and  so  killing  them  at  about 
seven  years  of  age  would  en- 
able a phased  slaughter  pol- 
icy. Daily  cows  are  milked  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and 
nine,  and  around  700,000  go 
into  the  food  chain  each  year. 
Such  a policy  would  cost 
around  £700  million  a year. 

Whatever  the  levels  of  com- 
pensation, the  effects  on  the 
jobs  of  the  300,000  or  so  em- 
ployed in  the  beef  and  dairy 
Industry  are  unclear. 

Norman  Coward,  agricul- 
ture director  of  the  Midland 
Bank,  said  the  impact  of  com- 
pensation would  be  particu- 
larly important  for  dairy 
formers.  "It  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the 
business.  If  we  are  talking 
about  dairy  cows  then  the 
compensation  for  the  animal 
wouldn't  be  sufficient  as 
there's  a large  consequential 
loss  of  milk  revenue. 

“The  issue  of  consequential 
loss  is  going  to  be  very  impor- 
tant. £f  the  Government  opts 
for  culling  cows  so  they  are 
destroyed  Instead  of  going 
into  the  food  chain  as  cheap 
meat,  then  there's  no  loss  to 
the  former  because  the  ani- 
mal was  at  the  end  of  Its 
working  life.  But  as  soon  as 
we  start  talking  about  slaugh- 
tering a milking  cow  then 
there  will  be  quite  a substan- 
tial consequential  loss  when 
it  leaves  the  herd,  so  there 
may  be  a danger  of  some 
dairy  formers  going  to  the 
walL” 

Ewen  Cameron,  president 
of  the  Country  Landowners 
Association,  said  yesterday: 
”1  have  heard  a figure  of  50 
per  cent  of  people  could  go  in 
the  dairy  industry,  but  down- 
stream of  that  it  may  be  more 
like  a total  of  120,000.” 

But  many  formers'  biggest 
bill  may  not  be  in  cash.  "The 
greatest  loss  is  of  a breeding  . 
programme  — it's  a lifetime’s 
work  just  gone,"  an  industry 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 
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Chance  to  opt  out  may  appeal  to  Euroscept 

Ell  warns  Britain 
not  to  block  unit] 


John  Palmer 


A POWERFUL  coali- 
tion of  governments 
— led  by  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  and 
President  Jacques  Chirac  — 
will  warn  John  Major  this 
week  not  to  derail  plans  for 
closer  European  unity  or  risk 
being  excluded  from  a final 
agreement 

When  he  meets  his  fellow 
EU  leaders  in  Turin,  northern 
Italy,  on  Friday,  the  Prime 
Minister  will  be  told  that  any 
chance  of  a compromise 
agreement  before  Britain’s 
general  election  will  depend 
on  his  accepting  that 
countries  wishing  to  forge  a 
closer  union  should  be  free  to 
do  so. 

Under  the  proposed  com- 
promise to  be  put  to  the  Maas- 
tricht treaty  review  confer- 
ence, Britain  will  not  be 
obliged  to  take  part  in  any 
new  security  or  defence 
union,  but  must  not  block 
other  countries  which  want  to 
go  ahead.  If  the  Government 
rejects  the  compromise,  the 
other  EU  leaders  are  ready  to 
postpone  a new  treaty  until 
after  the  general  election. 

Buoyed  by  his  coalition's 
success  in  the  weekend  elec- 
tions in  three  German 
regions,  Mr  Kohl  is  deter- 
mined that  the  Maastricht 
treaty  review  should  match 
the  1999  single  currency  time- 


table with  parallel  steps  to 
strengthen  political  unity. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Chirac  yes- 
terday confidently  restated 
France's  determination  to 

join,  on  time,  the  single  cur- 
rency bloc. 

The  suggested  compromise 
could  appeal  to  some  Euros- 
ceptic Tory  MPs  and  would 
allow  Mr  Major  to  claim  be 
had  secured  more  “opt-outs" 
from  the  EU.  in  addition  to 
those  for  the  single  currency 
and  social  policy  secured  as 
part  of  the  Maastricht  treaty 
in  1991. 

But  government  ministers 
fear  that  the  emergence  of  a 
-federalising  hard  core 
within  the  EU  will  further 
marginalise  Britain’s  influ- 
ence in  Europe. 

The  Italian  government, 
which  currently  bolds  the  EU 
presidency  and  will  host  the 
Turin  summit,  has  been  left 
in  no  doubt  about  the 
strength  of  feeling  on  these 
issues  In  Bonn,  Paris  and 
other  capitals. 

“Everyone  would  prefer  an' 
agreement  involving  all  15 
member  states  in  every  as- 
pect of  future  integration.  But 
If  this  is  not  possible  for  one 
country,  than  at  the  very  least 
that  country  must  not  frus- 
trate the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity who  want  to  act  on  their 
own,"  a senior  Italian  govern- 
ment source  said  yesterday. 

Britain,  like  every  other  EU 
government,  has  the  right  to 


veto  any  aspect  of 
posed  overhaul  of  tl 
tricht  treaty,  In 
greater  majority  voti 
eventual  defence  link 

But,  a German 
said:  “The  British 
have  it  both  ways.  1 
not  single-handedly 
EU  as  a whole  mot 
ward  and  at  the  sa 
block  moves  by  othe 
operate  more  closely 
Britain." 

The  French  and 
governments  point 
monetary  union  pn 
precedent  for  a “t 
geometry”  agreen 
closer  integration,  t 
Britain  has  an  opt-< 

EMU,  the  other  count 
be  able  to  use  the  El 
tions  and  legal  systei 
the  single  currency  bl 

The  idea  Is  that  & 
might  be  applied  to 
Justice,  immigration, 
and  defence-  Countrii 
decide  to  opt  oat  cau 
the  hard  core  at  any 
the  future. 

If  Mr*  Major  signals 
tion  to  the  idea  at  I 
later  during  the  intei 
mental  conference,  ti 
leaders  will  have  to  si 
negotiations  until  a 
election  produces  a z 
eminent  in  Britain.  1 
fear  that  a protracted  aeiay  in 
the  timetable  for  a new  treaty 
could  damage  plans  to  en- 
large the  EU- 


Wooed  Chirac  articulates 
rising  passion  for  Europe 


France’s  leader  has 
thrust  social  policy 
back  on  to  the 
agenda  of  this 
week’s  Maastricht 
review  conference, 
writes  Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris  in  the 
second  of  a series  on  views  from  EU  states 


By  DIVERTING  the 
European  agenda 
towards  social  affairs. 
President  Jacques  Chirac  yes- 
terday put  paid  to  any  linger- 
ing British  hopes  that  the 
arrival  of  a Zrico/orp- waving 
Gaullist  at  the  Elysee  Palace 
would  dampen  France’s  Euro- 
ardour. 

Outlining  his  vision  ahead 
of  this  week’s  inter-govern- 
mental conference  flGO  in 
Turin,  President  Chirac  ap- 
peared in  the  throes  of  Euro- 
passion,  allowing  him  to  gift- 
wrap  a few  thorny  domestic 
issues  — such  as  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty — and  hand 
them  to  Brussels. 

Mr  Chirac  implied  in  an 
article  in  Liberation  that  Brit- 
ain’s beta  noire,  the  Maas- 
tricht social  chapter,  did  not 
go  far  enough  and  was  too 
often  flouted.  He  wants  to 
“define  a genuine  European 
social  project’’ . and  will 
shortly  circulate  his  propos- 
als to  member  states. 

The  French  president  con- 
firmed that  his  country  will 
be  on  board  when  the  single 
currency  is  launched  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1999  — with  a tangible 
euro  in  consumer’s  hands  in 
2002  — and  called  for  penal- 
ties to  be  imposed  against 
countries  which  carry  out 
competitive  devaluations. 

Mr  Chirac  knows  as  well  as 
anyone  that  the  Turin  confer- 
ence was  never  intended  to  be 
a forum  for  discussing  the 
single  currency,  or  the  trans- 
fer of  a member's  social 
conscience.  It  is  due  to 
address  far  more  soporific 
issues,  such  as  reforming 
European  institutions,  im- 
proving common  foreign  and 
security  policy  and  increas- 
ing judicial  and  police  co- 
operation. 

Yesterday,  however,  he  be- 
moaned the  European  Union’s 
“18  million  unemployed,  its 
50  million  threatened  by  pov- 
erty, the  families  affected  by 
drugs”. 

He  said:  “We  have  managed 


to  create  a free  trade  in  goods, 
services  and  people.  We  have 
installed  a Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  which  recognises 
the  pre-eminent  role  of  our 
farmers.  But  have  we  reas- 
sured the  Europeans?” 

Sceptics  could  argue  that 
Mr  Chirac  wants  to  bog  down 
the  Turin  agenda  with  diffi- 
cult social  issues.  But  that 
would- be  unlikely. 

President  Chirac  is  proving 
that  he  is  a Euro-waverer  who 
has  been  wooed.  In  1992,  he 
hesitated  unto  the  last  over 
whether  to  back  Maastricht. 
During  his  election  campaign 
last  year,  he  never  mentioned 
Europe. 

But  six  nuclear  tests  later. 


France’s  president 
wants  to ‘define  a 
genuine  European 
social  project’  ■ 


and  after  proving  his  mettle 
as  a leader  by  spearheading 
European  intervention  in 
Bosnia.  Mr  Chirac  has  found 
in  Europe  an  unlikely  area  of 
national  consensus.  The 
Socialists  are  broadly  in 
agreement  and  the  leftwing 
Liberation  said  In  a leader 
article  yesterday:  “European 
construction  is  to  France 
what  the  law  of  gravity  is  to 
the  apple  — unquestionable 
and  a categorical  imperative.’’ 

Michel  Rocard,  the  former 
Socialist  prime  minister,  told 
tile  Guardian:  “Europe  is  safe 
in  Chirac's  hands.  He  is  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  The 
problem  is  Britain.  The  com- 
munity should  ask  itself  how 
much  longer  it  should  put  up 
with  a member  which  to  such 
an  extent  hinders  progress." 

Even  Eurosceptics  in  the 
rightwing  majority  — led  by 
the  National  Assembly’s  pres- 
ident, Philippe  S£guin  — have 
muted  their  criticism. 


Only  public  opinion  has  its 
doubts:  the  latest  opinion 
poll,  published  last  Friday, 
found  that  49  per  cent  of 
French  people  consider  Euro- 
pean construction  to  have 
failed.  But  the  same  poll 
found  36  per  cent  wish  it  to 
proceed  apace. 

With  France  enduring  11.6 
per  cent  unemployment,  and 
single  currency  criteria 
standing  In  the  way  of  domes- 
tic economic  measures  to 
reverse  the  trend,  it  is  natural 
that  President  Chirac  should 
turn  to  Europe. 

Mr  Chirac  said  yesterday: 
“The  community  has  a budget 
of 500  million  francs  (£66.5  mil- 
lion) — a marvellous  instru- 
ment for  job  creation-”  He 
said  it  was  unacceptable  that 
job-creation  schemes  agreed 
at  EU  summits  in  1994  and 
1995.  including  14  transport 
projects,  were  still  dormant 

Turning  to  the  IGC’s  main 
mission  — to  adapt  institu- 
tions to  the  ElTs  enlargement 
to  27  countries  — President 
Chirac  said  France’s  princi- 
ples were  “identity,  efficiency, 
democracy  and  enlargement”. 

But  in  a stab  against  the 
Thatcherite  argument  for  en- 
largement to  dilute  the  EU, 
he  said  that  Europe  most  be 
strengthened  before  admit- 
ting new  members. 

“Let  us  be  faithful  to  the 
lessons  of  General  de  Gaulle 
and  Georges  Pompidou:  to  be 
able  to  enlarge.  Europe  must 
first  deepen  while  respecting 
national  sovereignty.” 

He  reasserted  France's  pro- 
posal. backed  by  Britain,  for  a 
foreign  policy  representative 
to  be  appointed  to  give  the  15 
member  states  “one  face  and 
one  voice”.  His  favoured  can- 
didate is  known  to  be  the  for- 
mer rightwing  president, 
Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing. 

Mr  Chirac  also  proposed 
reducing  the  number  of  Euro- 
pean commissioners  and 
allowing  the  heads  of  national 
parliaments  to  be  consulted 
on  the  Commission’s  work. 

He  Implicitly  accepted  the 
extension  of  qualified  majority 
voting  to  the  Council  of 
Europe,  stressing  that  member 
states  which  wish  to  "should 
be  able,  between  them,  to  de- 
velop cooperative  projects”. 

But  he  steered  clear  of  stat- 
ing that  qualified  majority 
voting  should  extend  to  de- 
fence and  foreign  policy  co- 
ordination. France,  like  Brit- 
ain. does  not  believe  majority 
voting  can  be  used  in  these 
areas. 

Next:  Scandinavia 


Berlusconi  claims  rivals  are  ‘dinosaurs’  as 
Italy  shuts  up  shop  to  protest  at  high  taxes 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 


SHOPS  and  bars  across 
Italy  closed  their  shutters 
for  two  hours  yesterday  to 
protest  against  the  tax  burden 
carried  by  small  businesses. 

Tax  has  become  a key  Issue 
in  the  general  election  cam- 
paign and  was  the  central 
theme  yesterday  of  the  first 
televised  debate  between  the 
two  main  contenders  for  the 
premiership,  allowing  Silvio 
Berlusconi,  leader  of  the 
right  to  coin  the  campaign's 
first  memorable  soundbite. 

He  accused  his  rival,  Pro- 
fessor Romano  Prodi,  and 
other  centre-left  leaders  of 
representing  the  “Jurassic 
Park  of  the  First  Republic". 


Several  prominent  figures 
from  the  past,  including  a for- 
mer Christian  Democrat 
prime  minister,  Ciriaco  De 
Mita.  have  been  put  up  as 
candidates  of  the  centre-left’s 
"Olive  Tree  alliance". 

As  a result,  the  Olive  Tree 
is  vulnerable  to  charges  that 
it  has  inherited  a tradition  of 
high-spending,  bigh-taxing 
government. 

Mr  Berlusconi  and  his  for- 
merly neo-fascist  allies  are 
standing  on  a platform  of  tax 
cuts,  which  the  centre-left  has 
dismissed  as  cheap  populism. 

There  is  no  doubting  public 
pressure  for  lower  — and  sim- 
pler — taxation.  Official  fig- 
ures suggest  salaried  workers 
pay  an  average  43.2  per  cent 
of  their  income  in  taxes  and 


the  self-employed  an  average 
40.4  per  cent. 

The  chairman  of  the 
retailers’  association  which 
organised  yesterday’s  protest 
said  bar  owners  had  to  pay 
142  different  taxes  and  levies 
in  the  course  cf  a year. 

Italy’s  self-employed  were 
being  “tortured  by  a Soviet- 
style  tax  bureaucracy", 
Corriere  della  Sera  said  in  a 
front-page  editorial 
yesterday. 

"Nothing  yields  a better 
snapshot  of  the  failure  and 
chaos  or  Italy's  fiscal  democ- 
racy than  the  fact  that  in  just 
five  years  this  country  should 
have  succeeded  in  producing 
no  fewer  than  1,800  new  tax 
regulations,"  the  newspaper 
said. 


Red-carpet  treatment . . . King  Harald  of  Norway  looks  on  as  President  Yeltsin  blows  a kiss  to  the  crowds  on  his  arrival  in  Oslo  yesterday.  Russian 
opposition  to  Nato  expansion  and  Norway’s  concerns  about  nuclear  pollution  will  top  the  agenda  for  talks  daring  his  visit  photograph:  serges  cmrwv 

Yeltsin  rules  out  merger  with  Bielarus 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 
and  John  Pahms  in  Brussels 


ORIS  Yeltsin  was 
forced  to  backpedal  fu- 
riously yesterday  on 
his  plans  to  seek  the  reinte- 
gration of  former  Soviet 
states  with  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sian president  denied  that  a 
union  treaty  with  Bielarus.  to 
be  signed  on  April  2,  would 
mean  the  merger  of  the  two 
countries. 

Mr  Yeltsin  said:  “Somebody 
has  got  things  mixed  up.”  He 
was  speaking  after  30.000  Bie- 
larussians  opposed  to  any 
merger  demonstrated  in  the 
capital.  Minsk,  on  Sunday. 

Russia's  cold  feet  derive 
from  the  knowledge  that  Ka- 
zakhstan and  Kyrgyzstan  — 
the  other  states  involved  in 
Mr  Yeltsin's  original  plan  for 
an  embryonic  union  of  four 
states  — are  now  interested 
in  no  more  than  a concept  of 
deeper  co-operation”. 


World  news  in  brief 


The  central  Asian  states  are 
not  prepared  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment giving  powers  to  a su- 
pra-national supreme  council 
composed  of  presidents, 
prime  ministers  and  parlia- 
mentary Speakers. 

But  Alexander  Luka- 
shenko, the  despotic  presi- 
dent of  Bielarus  who  is  in  per- 
manent conflict  with  his 

from  his  project  to  gain  the 
votes  of  moderate  Russian  na- 
tionalists who  deplore  his 
role  in  breaking  up  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1991.  The  other  two 
signatories  of  the  secret 
agreement  which  heralded 
the  collapse  of  the  union,  Leo- 
nid Kravchuk  and  Stanislav 
Shushkevich  — the  then  lead- 
ers of  Ukraine  and  Bielarus 

Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the  then 
Soviet  president  instead.  Mr 
Yeltsin  has  never  forgiven  Mr 
Nazarbayev  for  what  be  sees 
as  an  act  of  betrayal,  and  now 
views  him  as  a potential  ally 
of  the  communist  leader,  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov. 

hi  reply  to  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
effort  to  court  the  nationalist 
vote,  Mr  Zyuganov  has  been 

‘Russia  was,  is  and  will  be  Bielarus’s  main  foreign  partner. 
Contacts  with  Europe  will  be  co-ordinated  with  Russia’ 

parliament  is  ready  to  sign 
up.  On  Saturday  he  spoke  in 
enthusiastic  terms  of  compos- 
ing a national  anthem  for  the 
new  state.  He  said  the  union 
agreement  must  be  signed  in 
a public  square  or  “in  a sol- 
emn ceremony  in  a palace” 
before  the  Patriarch  of  Mos- 
cow and  all  Russia.  Alexei  H. 

President  Yeltsin  has 
reaped  scant  political  reward 

— have  both  been  ousted-  Mr 
Yeltsin  has  struggled  to  dis- 
own his  role  in  the  meeting. 

Nursultan  Nazarbayev,  tiie 
president  of  Kazakhstan,  is  in 
no  hurry  to  bail  Mr  Yeltsin 
out.  Mr  Nazarbayev  was  in- 
vited to  attend  tiie  secret  con- 
clave in  1991,  but  his  aircraft 
mysteriously  developed  tech- 
nical difficulties  in  Moscow, 
and  the  Kazakh  leader  saw 

forced  to  seek  new  partners 
for  a left  wing  alliance.  He  has 
found  them  on  the  extreme 
left  an  alliance  which  led  to 
his  party  signing  two  largely. 
symbolitDuma  resolutions  to 
restore  the  status  quo  ante  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  chal- 
lenged by  Mr  Yeltsin  to  say 
whether  the  .resolutions  in- 
validated Russia’s  recogni- 
tion of  the  newly  independent 

states,  the  Duma  declined  to 
continue  the  squabble. 

Mr  Zyuganov  is  favourite  to 
win  the  June  presidential 
elections.  The  support  of  the 
extreme  left  will  boost  his 
23  per  cent  share  of  the  vote 
by  six  to  seven  points  — at 
the  expense  of  the  “third 
force”  of  moderates,  whom 
Mr  Yeltsin  has  been  wooing. 

The  European  Union  signed 
a trade  agreement  with  Bie- 
larus yesterday,  after  receiv- 
ing assurances  from  Mikhail 
Chigir,  the  prime  minister, 
that  his  country  was  not 
about  to  merge  with  Russia. 

.“Russia  was.  is  and  will  be 
Belarus's  -main  foreign  part- 
ner." Mr  Chigir  said.  “Con- 
tacts between  Bielarus  and 
the  European  Union  are  in 
parallel  and  will  be  co-ordin- 
ated with  tiie  Russian  Federa- 
tion. The  more  we  develop 
stable  ties  with  western 
Europe,  the  more  we  will  be 
able  to  repay  our  dues  to  Rus- 
sia for  gas  and  oil  supplies.” 


First  Lady  in  Bosnia  . . . Hillary  Clinton  greets  US  peacekeepers  on  her  arrival  at  Tozla 
airbase  yesterday,  daring  her  one-day  visit  to  the  troops  in  Bosnia.  Accompanied  by  her 
daughter  Chelsea,  she  flew  in  on  a cargo  plane  loaded  with  presents,  and  became  the  first 
US  president's  wife  to  visit  independently  an  area  of  conflict  photograph:  doug  uric 


Queen  pays 
tribute  to 
Polish  Jews 

THE  Queen  laid  a wreath 
yesterday  at  Umschiag- 
platz,  just  outside  what  was 
the  Jewish  ghetto  in  Warsaw, 
as  she  began  the  first  visit  by 
a British  monarch  to  Poland, 
writes  Sanchia  Berg  in 
Warsaw. 

A monument  in  black  and 
white  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  300.000  Jews  were 
forced  into  cattle-trucks  to  be 
sent  to  the  death  camp  at 
Treblhika. 

About  20  senior  figures  In 
Poland's  small  Jewish  com- 
munity had  been  hastily  as- 
sembled to  meet  the  Queen. 

It  was  a late  addition  to  her 
schedule  on  the  long-planned 
state  visit,  after  some  British 
Jews  complained  that  she  was 
not  scheduled  to  visit 
Auschwitz. 

The  visit  has  attracted  con- 
siderable and  rather  respect- 
ful interest  in  the  Polish 
press,  but  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Philip  have  drawn 
only  modest  crowds.  About 
,000  people  came  to  see  her 
on  tiie  Fust  walkabout  in  War- 
saw’s old  Town  Square. 

In  a speech  to  the  Polish 
parliament  today  she  is  ex- 
pected to  stress  Britain’s  sup- 
port for  expansion  of  the 
European  Union  and  Nato. 
Warsaw  wants  fall  and  fast 
membership  of  the  Western 
institutions. 


Arms  trade 
ethics  call 

A judicial  inquiry  has  recom- 
mended an  end  to  all  secrecy 
surrounding  South  African 
arms  sales  as  part  of  a new 
weapons  policy  subordinating 
economic  advantage  to  ethical 
considerations,  writes  David 
Beresford  in  Johannesburg. 

In  an  85-page  report 
released  yesterday,  the  com- 
mission under  Judge  Edwin 
Cameron  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  all  weapons 
sales  and  recommended  con- 
trols including  a code  of  con- 
duct to  ensure  weapons  do 
not  reach  “repressive,  or  ag- 
gressive regimes" 

Muskie  critical 

The  former  US  secretary  of 
State,  Edmund  Muskie.  is  in  a 
critical  condition  after  suffer- 
ing a heart  attack,  his  law 
firm  said  yesterday.  Mr  Mus- 
kie. aged  81.  a former  presi- 
dential candidate,  suffered  the 
attack  during  an  operation  in 
Washington.  — Reuter. 

Murdoch  In  China 

Rupert  Murdoch's  Star  TV 
network  yesterday  an- 
nounced a new  three-channel 
satellite-delivered  service  in 
the  Chinese  language  of  Man- 
darin. — Reuter. 

Samper  defiant 

Colombia’s  president,  Ernesto 
Samper,  has  rejected  any  no- 
tion of  resigning  despite  hav- 
ing proposed  early  elections  to 
help  the  country  overcome  a 


political  crisis.  Bogota's  El 
T tempo  newspaper  has 
reported.  Last  month  a con- 
gressional committee  reopened 
its  investigation  into  his  al- 
leged knowledge  cf  the  financ- 
ing of  his  election,  campaign  by 
drug  traffickers.  — Reuter. 

Nuclear-free  zone 

Britain.  France  and  the 
United  States  yesterday 
signed  the  South  Pacific  Nu- 
clear Free  Zone  Treaty  in 
Suva.  Fiji,  agreeing  to  ban  nu- 
clear weapons  from,  the 
region,  home  to  about  26  mil- 
lion people. — Reuter. 

Diplomat  expelled 

Jordan  has  expelled  Hussein 
Faraj  Khalaf,  the  assistant 
press  attache  at  the  Iraqi  em- 
bassy in  Amman,  for  activities 
iiK»mpatible  with,  his  diplo- 
matic status,  an  official  source 
said  yesterday.—  Reuter. 

Giscard  resigns 

France's  right  faces  Us  biggest 
shake-up  for  20  years  after  the 
resignation  last  night  of 
Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing  as 
leader  of  the  Union  for  French 
Democracy  (UDF),  writes  Alex 
Duval  Smith  tn  Parts. 

Heard  at  last 

Deaf  Swedes  can  now  report 
crimes  to  deaf  staff  at  the 
country's  first  police  station 
for  the  hard  of  bearing  in  a 
Stockholm  suburb.  “Many 
crimes  against  deaf  people  go 
unreported  because  of  com- 
munication problems,"  Bilger 
Ulug,  a police  spokeswoman, 
said.  — Reuter. 


WHO  says  sanctions  have 
devastated  Iraq  health  care 


THE  World  Health  Organi- 
sation said  yesterday  that 
five  years  of  sanctions  have 
set  bade  health  care  in  Iraq 
by  50  years  and  the  interna- 
tional community  should 
reconsider  the  implications  of 
the  financial  and  trade 
embargo. 

In  a survey  of  the  effects  of 
sanctions  on  health,  the 
United  Nations  agency  said 
most  Iraqis  had  been  on  a 
semi-starvation  diet  since  the 
Gulf  war  in  1991. 

Since  sanctions  were  im- 
posed in  response  to  Iraq’s  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  in  1990,  in- 
fant mortality  has  doubled 


and  tiie  death  rate  for  chil- 
dren under  five  is  at  least  six 
times  higher. 

“Assessment  reports 
rightly  remarked  that  the 
quality  of  health  care  in  Iraq, 
due  to  the  six-week  1991  war 
and  the  subsequent  sanctions 
imposed  on  the  country,  has 
been  literally  put  back  by  at 
least  50  years."  said  the 
survey. 

“Diseases  such  as  malaria, 
typhoid  and  cholera,  which 
were  once  almost  under  con- 
trol. have  rebounded  since 
1991  to  epidemic  levels,  with 
the  health  sector  as  a helpless 
witness,"  it  added.  — Reuter. 


Pope  denies 
cancer  report 

THE  Vatican  yesterday  de- 
nied a Spanish  newspaper 
report  that  the  Pope  has  can- 
cer and  said  the  pontiff,  aged 
75,  would  go  ahead  with  a 
heavy  schedule  of  engage- 
ments in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Joaquin  Navarro- Vails,  the 
chief  Vatican  spokesman, 
said  the  Pope  had  laughed 
when  be  heard  about  the 
reporc  in  the  newspaper 
Diario  16,  which  said  on  Sun- 
day he  probably  had  cancer  of 
the  colon. 

"His  Holiness’s  doctor  au- 
thorises me  to  say  that  John 
Paul  H undergoes  regular 
clinical  checks  and  that  he 
does  not  show  any  sign  what- 
soever of  a neoplastic  dis- 
ease,” Mr  Navarro-Valls  said. 

The  Pope  underwent  sur- 
gery in  1992  to  remove  a 
tumour  from  his  colon  that 
doctors  said  was  starting  to 
turn  malignant.  The  Vatican 
says  the  tumour  was  com- 
pletely removed. — Reuter. 


‘Gallic  Elvis’ 
Hallyday  weds 

The  French  rock  singer, 
Johnny  Hallyday.  aged 
52,  married  model  LaetStla 
Boudou,  aged  21.  yesterday. 
It  was  his  fifth  wedding  and 
her  first. 

The  couple  tied  the  knot 
at  the  town  hall  In  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine,  a chic  suburb  of 
Paris.  “We  love  him  all  the 
same,”  said  a teenage  girl, 
one  of  dozens  of  well- 
wishers  outside. 

“In  a lifestyle  as  difficult 
as  ours,  the  entertainment 
world,  it's  hard  for  couples 
to  stay  together,"  the  sing- 
er’s manager.  Jean-Claude 
Camus,  said.  “But  he’s 
found  someone  people 
unanimously  admire.” 

A phenomenon  little 
known  outside  the  French- 
speaking  world  where  he  is 
feted  as  the  Gallic  answer 
to  Elvis  Presley,  “Johnny” 
has  enjoyed  huge  success 
since  his  first  hit  in  the 
1960s — Reuter. 


The  underlying  theme  is  a 
simple  one,  that  of  secrec 
versus  openness.  The 
Government’s  protests 
seem  disingenuous 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 
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American  blacks 
step  up  war  on 
‘terrorist’  Nigeria 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Jonathan  FramBand 
bi  Washington 

CASTING  Nigeria  as  the 
South  Africa  of  the , 
1990s,  a high-profile  co- 
alition of  black  Americans  1 
has  launched  an  all-out  cam- 
paign against  the  military 
dictatorship  of  General  Sant 
Abacha  — the  community’s 
first  such  attack  on  a black 
African  government 
In  a move  hailed  as  a politi- 
cal coming  of  age  for  black 
America,  veterans  of  the 
battle  against  apartheid  will 
this  week  step  up  their  war 
on  the  “terrorist  govern- 
ment" of  Nigeria. 

The  former  presidential  i 
candidate  Jesse  Jackson,' 
writers  Maya  Angelou  and 
Alice  Walker,  musician 
Quincy  Jones,  and  actors  Bill , 
Cosby  and  Danny  Glover 
have  joined  TransAfrica  — ' 
the  movement  which  led  the 
United  States  struggle  against 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  — 
in  urging  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration to  punish  the  Nige- 
rian regime. 

Several  black  congressmen 
have  proposed  a raft  of  US 
sanctions  against  Nigeria,  ac- 
cusing Gen  Abacha’s  regime 
of  conducting  a reign  of 
terror,  corruption  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation. 

The  Nigeria  Democracy  bill 
— tabled  after  last  Novem- 
ber's execution  of  playwright 
and  human  rights  activist 
Ken  Saro-Wiwa  — seeks  an 
end  to  all  US  aid  to  the 
country,  a ban  on  flights  be- 


‘Britain  wasn’t  a 
leader  against 
apartheid,,  and  it 
won’t  be  one  now’ 


tween  the  US  and  Nigeria, 
and  an  eventual  oil  embargo. 

Campaigners  also  want  a 
South  Africa -style  break  in  all 
sporting  links  with  Nigeria, 
with  the  US  possibly  denying 
visas  to  the  Nigerian  team  in 
this  summer’s  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta. 

The  Clinton  administration 
will  shortly  announce  Its  own 
action  against  the  Abacha 
regime.  It  has  already  sus- 
pended financial  credit, 
restricted  admission  to  the 
US  to  Nigerians  1 intend  to  the 
dictatorship  and  announced  a 
ban  on  defence  sales.  Activ- 
ists expect  stiffer  sanctions 
soon.  ‘It  won’t  be  an  oil  em- ! 
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bargo,  but  it  will  be  some- 
thing with  quantifiable  bite,” 
TransAfrica  president  Ran- 
dall Robinson  said  yesterday. 

Campaigners  are  still  push- 
ing President  Clinton  on  the 
fuel  ban,  arguing  that  since 
the  US  buys  nearly  half  of  Ni- 
geria’s oil  this  would  be  the 
quickest  way  to  hurt  the 
country's  military  rulers  — 
who  are  accused  of  siphoning 
off  oil  profits  into  their  own 

‘Silence  in  the  face 
of  such  tyranny 
does  no  service  to 
our  community* 

overseas  bank  accounts. 

Mr  Robinson,  the  lather  of , 
the  US  anti-apartheid  move- 
ment fears  that  opposition 
from  some  of  Washington’s  al- 
lies, <m*inilmg  Britain,  may 
, be  holding  Mr  Clinton  back. 
“Britain  has  always  been  a 
problem,”  he  said.  “They 
weren't  leaders  against  apart- 
heid, and  I don’t  expect  them 
to  be  leaders  in  this  case." 

For  black  Americans,  the 
new  Nigeria  campaign  repre- 
sents a dramatic  shift  from 
the  previous  policy  of  a 
united  front  with  black  Africa 
— whatever  its  shortcomings. 

"It's  certainly  not  comfort- 
able to  be  publicly  self-critical 
in  this  way,”  Mr  Robinson  ad- 
mitted. "But  you  do  our  com- 
munity no  service  with  silence 
in  the  face  of  this  kind  of  tyr- 
anny. Does  it  indicate  a politi- 
cal maturation?  Probably." 

Although  most  black  lead- 
ers back  the  Nigeria  effort, 
some  argue  that  .publicising 
the  flaws  of  sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca’s most  populous  country 
will  encourage  Republican 
budget-cutters  anxious  to  end 
all  US  aid  to  the  continent 
Others  fear  that  revelations  of 
Nigerian  atrocities  play  to  the 
worst  stereotypes  of  black 
self-government. 

The  loudest  dissenter  is 
Louis  Farrakhan,  the  fiery 
leader  of  the  Nation  of 
who  angered  many  African 
Americans  in  January  when 
he  broke  ranks  to  visit  Lagoa. 
“What  he  did  was  give  com- 
fort to  a tyrannical  dictator,'’ 
said  Mr  Robinson. 

The  TransAfrica  leader  ad- 
mitted that  opposition  to  Ni- 
geria did  not  trigger  the  “vis- 
ceral reflex"  that  apartheid 
provoked  in  American  blacks. 
“But  the  victims  of  this  suffer 
just  as  much  as  they  would  if 
the  tyrants  were  white." 


Flames  of  protest . . . Kashmiri  demonstrators  burn  tyres  in  Srinagar  yesterday,  to  protest  against  the  police  seige  around  the  holy  Muslim  shrine  of  Hazrat  Bal  photograph:  auaz  rahi 

India  sets  limit  on  protest 


Suzanne  Gokktnberg 
in  New  Delhi 


Fearful  that  they 
are  on  the  brink  of  a 
long  siege  that  could 
wreck  plans  to  bold 
elections  in  the 
Kashmir  valley,  India  tried 
both  threats  and  diplomacy 
yesterday  to  persuade  sepa- 
ratist militants  holed  up  in- 
side Kashmir’s  holiest  shrine 
to  leave. 

The  stand-off  between  secu- 
rity forces  and  militants  at 
Srinagar's  Hazrat  Bal.  a white 
marble  shrine  which  believ- 
ers say  contains  a hair  from 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed, began  on  Sunday, 
when  at  least  10  people,  in- 


cluding a policeman,  were 
killed  in  a gunbattle. 

Indian  negotiators  tried  to 
convince  more  than  two 
dozen  militants  to  leave  the 
shrine,  fearing  a repeat  of  the 
32-day  siege  of  the  mosque  in 
1993.  But  the  talks  broke 
down  when  the  imam  and 
trustees  of  the  mosque 
reffised  to  participate. 

As  a protest  strike  took 
hold  in  the  capital,  Indian  ne- 
gotiators gave  the  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  Liberation 
Front  (JKLF)  militants  10 
minutes  to  leave  the  mosque. 
The  authorities  then 
retreated  with  a promise  to 
resume  talks  early  today. 

The  government  of  the  state 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  later 
released  a statement  saying 


anyone  "attempting  to  misuse 
or  desecrating  any  religious 
place"  after  Wednesday  “will 
not  be  shown  any  leniency1'. 

The  statement,  which  offi- 
cials said  was  aimed  at  the 
separatists  in  Hazrat  Bal. 
called  on  all  militants  to  sur- 
render by  tomorrow,  and  to 
turn  over  arms. 

“After  thjs  date  any  person 
indulging  in  militant  activi- 
ties, harbouring  militants  or  | 
possessing  unauthorised 
weapons. will  be  dealt  [with] , 
severely  under  law.”  it  said. 

The  militants,  who  belong 
to  a pro-Pakistan  taction  erf 
the  JKLF,  threatened  to  burn 
down  Hazrat  Bal,  a symbol  of 
Kashmiri  identity  in  the 
valley. 

Sunday's  shoot-out  came 


within  a week  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  parliamentary 
elections  in  Kashmir  on  May 
21. 

Earlier  this  month,  four 
militant  leaders  broke  ranks 
with  Kashmiri  separatists  to 
meet  the  home  minister.  S.  B 
Chavan.  in  New  Delhi  for 
talks.  But  the  militants  have 
since  condemned  plans  to 
hold  elections  for  three  par- 
liamentary seats  in  Kashmir, 
and  there  are  fears  that  a long 
confrontation  at  Hazrat  Bal 
could  intensify  Kashmiri  op- 
position to  the  polls. 

A police  spokesman  said 
last  night  that  negotiations 
had  yielded  some  results. 
Three  bodies  were  removed 
from  the  site,  he  said. 

Hazrat  Bal  is  a traditional 


flashpoint  in  the  region.  The 
valley  was  paralysed  yester- 
day by  the  strike  to  protest 
against  the  security  forces' 
action,  and  police  in  Sringar 
used  tear  gas  to  break  up  two  ! 
demonstrations. 

Shabir  Siddiqi.  leader  of  the 
JKLF  taction  which  has  con- 
trolled the  shrine  since  last 
year,  is  among  the  armed 
men  inside. 

The  JKLF  leader  has  de- 
manded that  security  forces 
lift  a curfew  on  areas  within  a 
mile  radius  of  the  shrine,  and 
allow  Kashmiris  to  visit  the 
mosque  so  that  his  men  can 
leave  in  safety. 

Police  vehicles  patrolling 
the  area  have  warned  people 
to  stay  at  home,  and  journal- 
ists have  been  barred  from 


approaching  the  shrine  near 
Nageen  Lake  on  the  outskirts 
of  Srinagar. 

Mr  Siddiqi  has  urged 
buman  rights  organisations 
to  appeal  to  security  forces 
not  to  use  force  to  end  the 
stand-off.  saying  he  feared  a 
bloodbath.  A JKLF  command- 
er. Bash  rat  Raza.  was  among 
the  nine  militants  killed 
when  security  forces  stormed 
the  shrine  on  Sunday.  Mr  Sid- 
diqi said. 

Hazrat  Bal  was  the  scene  of 
several  shoot-outs  last  year 
between  Mr  Siddiqi's  JKLF 
and  renegade  militants,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  creation  of  the 
Indian  security  forces.  The 
loss  of  the  shrine  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  separat- 
ists' credibility  in  the  valley. 
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Big  flush  to  clean  Grand  Canyon 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 

Jl  GREAT  wall  of  water  I 
ZA  will  be  unleashed 
/ ldown  the  Grand  Can- 
yon today,  in  an  artificial 
spring  flood  that  is  meant 
to  repair  ecological  damage 
caused  by  dams  built  33 
years  ago. 

White  water  rafters  stood 
ready  to  launch  their  rob- 
ber boats  on  the  Colorado 
river,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flood  that  will  take  an 
estimated  20  hours  to 
travel  the  292  miles 
through  the  Grand  Canyon. 

For  two  weeks,  30  billion 
gallons  a day  will  be 
poured  through  the  nar- 
row, winding  canyon,  one 
of  the  world's  natural 
wonders. 

The  water  will  raise  the 
river  level  by  6ft  in  the  can- 


yon, and  still  be  2ft  higher 
than  usual  when  it  reaches 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

“This  Is  about  restoring 
one  of  the  most  amazing, 
most  beautiful  spots  on 
earth,*'  said  Bruce  Babbitt, 


the  ulterior  secretary,  as  he 
flew  out  yesterday  to  push 
the  button  that  will  open 
the  sluice  gates  on  the  Gleu 
Canyon  dam. 

Over  the  years,  the  dam 
network  has  reduced  the 
river  temperature  by  20F, 
built  up  deep  layers  of  silt 
that  used  to  be  washed 
downstream,  allowed  new  , 
tree  and  plant  species  to 
drive  out  the  native  flora,  I 
and  now  threatens  the 
Grand  Canyon.  ! 

After  13  years  and 
research  costing  $60  mil- 
lion (£40  million),  and  de- 
spite strong  opposition 
from  local  fishermen,  ex- 
: perts  have  coTicluded  that 
without  the  floods,  the 
shoreline  will  disappear. 
They  point  out  that  the 
mile-high  canyon  cliffs  are 
starting  to  crumble. 

More  than  200  scientists 
will  monitor  the  flow  down 


the  length  of  the  canyon. 
Currently  crystal  clear  and 
ice  cold  after  being 
dammed  up,  the  Colorado 
river  is  expected  to  resume 
its  brown  colour,  cele- 
brated in  folk  songs  as  “too 
thick  to  drink,  too  thin  to 
plough”. 

“If  it  works  at  this  dam. 
there’s  no  reason  why  we 
can’t  repeat  it  at  other 
dams  where  we  have  had 
similar  problems.'1  David 
Wegner,  wbo  heads  the 
Glen  Canyon  environmen- 
tal studies  group,  said. 

One  of  the  hardest- 
worked  rivers  on  earth,  the 
Colorado  intermittently 
dries  up  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  coast  in  Mexico. 
It  powers  some  of  the  coun- 
try's most  powerful  dams, 
and  keeps  the  neon  lights 
burning  in  Las  Vegas. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


Britain  attacks  China  for  plan  to  Okinawa  governor  faces 
scrap  Hong  Kong’s  assembly  showdown  on  US  bases 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

BRITAIN  yesterday  warned 
China  that  there  was  “no 
justification”  for  its  plans  to 
dismantle  Hong  Kong's 
elected  parliament  when  it 
takes  over  the  colony  in  1997. 

Malcolm  Rifkind,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  said  China 
must  show  that  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  will  be  ruling  the 
territory,  as  promised  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  joint  declara- 
tion erf  1984,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  transfer  of  power. 

Britain's  ambassador  to 
China,  Sir  Leonard 
Appleyard,  also  expressed 
concern  to  Beijing  after  the 
talks  between  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. John  Major,  and  China’s 
prime  minister.  Li  Peng,  in 
Bangkok  earlier  this  month. 

China  has  made  it  clear  that 
there  will  be  little  room  for 
direct  elections  or  dissent,  and . 
that  it  plans  to  disband  Hong 
Kong's  Legislative  Council 1 
and  replace  it  with  a new 
“provisional  legislature1'.  i 
Statements  upbraiding  the 
Chinese  are  made  by  Britain 
In  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  have  little  effect,  but  to 
assuage  concerns  in  Hong 
Kong  and  to  remind  Beijing 
that  events  after  1997  will  be 
closely  followed 


Reuter  adds  from  Taipei: 
China  yesterday  ended  18 
days  of  war  games  and  Tai- 
wan offered  reconciliation  in 
moves  that  raised  hopes  for 
the  easing  of  tensions. 

China  said  it  had  ended 
eight  days  of  manoeuvres, 
wrapping  up  exercises  which 
had  sought  to  turn  voters 
against  Taiwan's  president 
Lee  Teng-hui,  wbo  scored  a 
resounding  victory  in  Satur- 
day's presidential  election. 

to  an  unexpected  overture, 
a top  Taiwanese  official  said 
China's  cherished  dream  of 
reunification  could  be 
achieved  in  just  four  years  — 
as  long  as  Beijing  agreed  to 
hold  presidential  elections. 

"We  want  to  tell  the  Com- 
munist Party  that  China  will 
reunify  very  soon,"  James 
Soong,  a provincial  governor 
and  close  ally  of  President 
Lee,  told  a rally, 

Mr  Soong  was  reiterating 
Taipei's  long-held  policy,  but 
it  was  the  first  time  a date 
had  been  officially  mooted. 

Taiwan’s  stock  and  foreign 
exchange  markets  rose  yes- 
terday after  Mr  Lee’s  victory. 
The  stock  market  recorded  its 
10th  straight  daily  gain,  end- 
ing up  0,02  per  cent  at  5.067.51 
points.  The  Taiwan  dollar 
ended  the  day  at  27.258 
against  the  United  States 
dollar. 


Kevin  Rafferty  in  Tokyo 

A SHOWDOWN  is  looming 
between  the  Japanese 
government  and  the  local  au- 
thorities on  the  southern 
island  of  Okinawa  after  the 
high  court  ordered  the  is- 
land's governor  yesterday  to 
sign  the  renewal  of  land 
leases  for  United  States  bases. 

If,  as  seems  likely.  Masa- 
hide  Ota  refuses.  Ryu  taro  Ha- 
shimoto,  the  prime  minister, 
will  sign  them. 

It  was  the  second  blot?  for 
opponents  of  the  bases  which 
dominate  the  tiny  island  — 

60  per  cent  of  the  46.000  US 

troops  based  in  Japan  are  in 
Okinawa.  Mr  Hashimoto  said 
at  the  weekend  that  he  would 
not  move  the  bases  to  the 
mainland  because  of  new  se- 
curity tension  in  Asia. 

Government  officials  said 
Mr  Ota’s  objections  were 
counter  to  national  interests,  j 
Mr  Ota  has  refused  to  sign 
the  lease  renewals,  claiming  1 
to  do  so  would  infringe  land- 
owners'  property  rights  and 

be  unconstitutional 
The  branch  of  the  Fukuoka 
high  court  in  Okinawa's  capi- 
tal, Naha,  said  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  make  a judgment 
on  whetlier  appropriation  of 
land  was  constitutional. 

Judge  Ichiro  Otsuka  Issued 


the  order  to  sign  the  compul- 
sory expropriations,  saying 
that  refusal  "significantly 
hinders  the  public  interest”. 

Simmering  local  discontent 
about  the  bases  erupted  last 
September  when  three  US  ser- 
vicemen were  accused  of  ab- 
ducting and  raping  an  Okina- 
wan primary  schoolgirl.  The 
incident  triggered  demonstra- 
tions. and  3,000  of  the  almost 
32.000  landowners  who  have 
plots  used  by  the  bases  de- 
manded their  land  back  when 
the  leases  expire.  The  service- 
men were  found  guilty  this 
month  and  sentenced  to  up  to 
seven  years  in  jail. 

Mr  Ota  has  said  he  wants 
all  the  bases  closed  by  2015. 
He  claims  they  hinder  the  is- 
land's development  as  a tour- 
ist resort  and  base  for  light 
industry. 

With  Mr  Ota  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  reiuse  to  sign,  the 
government  will  probably  fail 
to  complete  the  necessary 
legal  work  before  leases  on 
land  occupied  by  a US  tele- 
communications centre  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Shoichi  Chibana,  who  owns 
part  of  the  plot,  has  threat- 
ened, to  find  a way  in  with  his 
children  on  April  1,  to  play 
traditional  Okinawan  music. 
“There  is  no  reason  why  I am 
being  refused  entry  to  my 
own  land,"  he  said. 
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Hiding  behind  experts 

Tory  populism  has  gone  just  when  they  need  it 


THIS  is  bizarre,  going  on  revolutionary. 
In  almost  every  other  field  of  policy  — 
law  and  order,  education,  economics,  to 
name  but  three  — modern  Conserva- 
tives have  got  where  they  are  by  hating 
the  experts.  They  have  despised  them 
as  conspirators  against  the  public  and 
rubbished  them  as  defenders  of  an  un- 
acceptable status  quo.  Yet  here  we  are, 
in  the  middle  of  a catastrophic  collapse 
of  public  confidence  in  a major  piece  of 
British  agribusiness  — the  beef  indus- 
try — and  the  health  secretary  Stephen 
Dorrell  has  placed  the  Government’s 
entire  credibility  squarely  in  the  hands 
of  just  such  a group  of  experts  — the 
catcbily  titled  Spongiform  Encephalop- 
athy Advisory  Committee.  Faced  with 
their  latest  report  on  the  beef  crisis 
yesterday,  Mr  Dorrell  has  simply  de- 
cided that  the  experts  must  be  right 
Apart  from  following  the  committee’s 
advice,  the  Government  has  decided 
that  it  will  do  — nothing. 

The  committee’s  report  essentially 
reiterates  its  previous  views.  It  says 
that  the  dangers  of  BSE  infection  in 
British  beef  are  “extremely  small".  It 
says  that  “additional  measures”  are  not 
needed,  though  it  does  provide  minis- 
ters with  a permissive  future  get-out  by 
adding  the  words  “at  this  stage”.  This 
may  be  very  sound  scientific  advice, 
but  it  is  simply  unrealistic  about  the 
real  world  and  the  state  of  public  con- 
cern. It  ignores  the  reality  that  the 
experts  are  tarnished  by  their  poor 
track  record  in  the  past,  by  their  al- 
leged closeness  to  controversial  pro- 
ducer interests  and  by  the  apparent 
exclusion  from  the  committee's  mem- 
bership of  prominent  dissenting  opin- 
ions. Whatever  the  justice  of  that  case, 
the  net  result  is  that  none  of  the  things 
which  might  have  reassured  a dis- 
mayed public  are  to  be  done.  No  ban  on 
beef  and  beef  products  in  schools  and 
hospitals.  No  moratorium  on  British 
beef  sales.  No  slaughter  of  infected  or 


suspected  herds.  As  a way  of  reclaiming 
the  initiative  this  is  extraordinarily 
brave  — or  extraordinarily  stupid. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  was  the  only 
policy  open  to  the  Government  even  on 
the  basis  of  the  experts’  conclusions. 
For  instance,  they  could  and  should 
have  taken  up  Labour’s  suggestion  that 
BSE-free  herds  should  be  issued  with  a 
quality  control  endorsement,  so  that 
consumers  can  know  that  at  least  this 
beef  is  free  from  suspicion.  Such  qual- 
ity control  would  not  only  reassure  the 
public,  but  could  act  as  a powerful 
incentive  within  the  industry  to  ensure 
standards.  They  could  and  should  have 
taken  up  the  idea  of  publishing  a full 
list  of  beef  and  beef-related  products,  so 
that  consumers  can  be  dear  when  they 
make  purchases.  They  could  and  should 
have  gone  along  with  the  idea  of  ran- 
dom testing  for  BSE  at  slaughter- 
houses. Again,  this  would  reassure  the 
public  that  something  was  being  done, 
and  put  pressure  on  the  market  to 
ensure  that  standards  are  being  main- 
tained. Given  the  figures  of  BSE  inci- 
dence published  yesterday,  which  show 
this  is  an  overwhelmingly  British  prob- 
lem. this  is  a crazy  failing. 

For  much  of  the  past  two  decades,  the 
Conservatives  have  instinctively  posi- 
tioned themselves  on  the  populist  side 
of  many  policy  arguments,  leaving 
Labour  as  the  sometimes  hapless  de- 
fenders of  the  experts  in  many  fields. 
Few  can  dispute  that  this  instinct  has 
brought  the  Tories  rich  political 
rewards.  The  beef  crisis  shows  a 
remarkable  reversal  of  roles,  with 
Labour  plugging  the  populist  concerns 
and  the  Conservatives  doggedly  assert- 
ing that  the  experts  know  best.  Tory 
MPs  rallied  indignantly  and  self-righ- 
teously  to  Mr  Dorrell’s  support  yester- 
day. But  their  instincts  have  let  them 
down  badly  this  time,  and  the  voters 
will  surely  punish  them  for  it  when 
they  get  the  chance. 


Water:  the  vanishing  resource 

40  per  cent  of  the  world  suffers  water  stress:  worse  is  to  come 


WORLD  WATER  day  passed  the  global 
village  by  last  Friday  with  barely  a 
flicker  of  interest  A UN  conference  in 
Beijing  was  warned  that  we  are  silently 
but  surely  heading  towards  “water 
shock",  which  will  dwarf  any  oil  crisis 
we  have  known.  Water  is  indeed  as 
precious  as  oil:  it  is  mined  like  any 
other  natural  resource  and  has  always 
been  the  world's  largest  extractive  in- 
dustry. The  new  crisis  arises  because  in 
the  last  two  decades,  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history,  more  is  being  taken 
out  across  the  globe  than  nature  is 
putting  in.  Some  80  countries  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  population  are  al- 
ready experiencing  “water  stress". 

Acquisition  and  control  of  water 
resources  has  driven  communities  to 
migrate  since  p re-historical  times.  It 
has  generated  increasing  conflict  as  the 
world's  river  basins  became  fully  colon- 
ised: almost  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion now  lives  in  states  which  have  to 
share  their  water  resources.  From  the 
Nile  to  the  Rio  Grande  via  the  much- 
disputed  Jordan,  most  of  the  world's 
best-known  rivers  are  commodities  in 
contention.  Control  of  subaquifer  water 
resources  will  be  as  contentious  an 
item  on  the  Israei-Palestinian  agenda  as 
the  question  of  ultimate  sovereignty. 
Yet  to  regard  the  water  crisis  as  a 
problem  of  natural  shortage  or  inter- 
state conflict  is  to  miss  the  point. 
Whether  water  is  sufficient  or  not  must 
depend  in  the  end  upon  the  extent  of 
demand.  Cases  of  unanticipated 
drought  are  relatively  rare  — though 


global  warming  is  likely  to  generate 
more  such  cases  as  distribution  pat- 
terns are  altered  by  climatic  change. 
The  real  problem  is  consumption  rather 
than  supply.  Crop  irrigation  consumes 
90  per  cent  of  all  water  used  in  poor 
countries,  according  to  last  year’s 
World  Bank  report.  Nearly  half  of  that 
is  wasted  and  never  gets  to  the  plants. 
Intensive  agriculture  is  particularly 
greedy  for  the  water  which  does  reach 
the  fields.  The  hidden  cost  of  our  han- 
kering for  out-of-season  cut  flowers  will 
be  paid  for  far  away  in  Kenya  and  Peru. 
The  revolution  in  urban  third  world 
consumption  habits,  hailed  as  part  of 
the  great  economic  miracle,  soaks  up 
more  water.  The  effort  to  emulate  the 
unreal  standards  of  international  tour- 
ism, with  hot  water  around  the  clock 
and  fertiliser-rich  golf  courses,  is  phe- 
nomenally wasteful.  The  same  amount 
of  water  which  irrigates  a hectare  of 
high-yield  rice,  says  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organisation,  will  fill  the  baths 
of  100  four-star  hotel  guests  for  55  days. 

Last  week's  Beijing  conference  on 
managing  resources  for  large  cities  and 
towns  is  part  of  the  run-up  to  file  UN 
Habitat  n conference  to  be  held  in 
Istanbul  in  June.  This  initiative,  which 
stems  from  the  Rio  conference,  places 
the  responsibility  where  it  properly  lies 
upon  our  urban  societies.  The  old  in- 
junction not  to  spend  money  like  water 
needs  updating.  Whether  directly 
through  our  taps  or  indirectly  to  satisfy 
an  unsustainable  lifestyle,  we  must  stop 
spending  water  like  water. 


Sherwood  Forest’s  stakeholder 

Nottingham  cools  on  Robin  Hood  when  his  ideas  are  ripening 


COUNTIES,  like  corporations,  need 
strong  brand  images  to  attract  tourists 
and  industry.  Nottinghamshire  is  lucky 
in  being  endowed  with  a ready-made 
image  which  it  has  fully  exploited.  The 
phrase  “Robin  Hood  Counfry”  is  built 
into  the  county’s  emblem.  Its  promo- 
tional literature,  besides  extolling  lace- 
making. emphasises  Its  location  as  “the 
gateway  to  a timeless  treasure  trove  of 
legend  and  folklore  surrounding  the 
world’s  most  famous  outlaw  — Robin 
Hood”.  It  even  has  a site  on  the  Internet 
offering  “Hot  Links  Within  Robin  Hood 
Country”  (though  it  has  only  recorded 
311  visitors  since  set  up  in  January). 

Maybe  that  is  why  everything  is 
about  to  change.  Image  makers  called 
in  by  the  City  (Anglo-Saxon  name,  Sno- 
tingaham)  think  it  is  too  soft  an  image 
and  should  be  dropped.  As  a spokesman 
for  Boots,  Nottingham’s  biggest  em- 
ployer, puts  it:  "Robin  Hood  doesn’t 
really  stand  for  the  things  that  the  city 


has  to  offer."  (Whether  “Boots”  stands 
for  the  things  Boots  has  to  offer  is 
another  moot  point).  Similarly  it  would 
be  pointless  to  promote  Nottingham’s 
most  famous  modern  son,  Kenneth 
Clarke  because  Clarke  might  suggest 
shoes  and  that  would  be  even  more 
conftising  for  Boots.  In  any  case,  the 
Chancellor  is  part  of  a government 
which  took  money  from  the  poor  and 
gave  it  to  the  rich.  To  go  in  one  leap 
from  a Robin  Hood  policy  to  one  of 
Robin-Hood-in-re verse  might  be  too 
much  for  punters  to  swallow.  It  might 
also  be  bad  politics.  Robin  Hood,  let’s 
face  it,  was  the  first  person  not  only  to 
believe  in  the  currently  fashionable 
theory  of  stakeholding,  but  to.be  pre- 
pared to  take  direct  action  to  achieve  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  stakes.  If  Not- 
tingham is  cooling  on  the  magnetism  of 
Its  most  illustrious  citizen,  surely  there 
is  a political  party  out  there  willing  to 
pick  up  his  message  and  run  with  It. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Hard  facts  for  farmers  to  digest 


I MADE  a film  about  BSE 
nearly  seven  years  ago 
which  showed  ovine  and 
bovine  offal  being  rendered 
into  cattle  cake.  We  posed 
many  questions  about  the 
risks  of  the  sheep  disease 
scrapie  being  transmuted  into 
BSE.  and  of  BSE  similarly 
crossing  a species  barrier  — - 
from  cows  to  humans. 

The  Government’s  chief 
veterinary  scientist,  Dr  Keith 
Meldrum,  told  us  that  BSE 
was  likely  to  be  contained  and 
eradicated  “within  three  or 
four  years".  Agriculture  min- 
ister John  McGregor  assured 
the  NFU  that  MAFF's 
research  programme  could  be 
relied  upon  to  deal  with  any 
disease. 

It  looks  as  if  yes.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  got  us  in  a mess. 
But  are  consumers  now  to  be 
taxed  to  make  sure  none  of 
the  culprits  are  out  of  pocket? 
And  what  of  the  vegetarians, 
vegans,  environmentalists, 
organic  growers  and  breed- 
ers. and  animal- welfare  cam- 
paigners, who  have  warned 
all  along  against  the  risks  of 
unnatural  forming  practice? 
Are  these  all  to  be  financially 
punished  too  as  farmers  and 
the  food  trade  loss-adjust  all 
their  prices? 

Ian  Breach. 

(Former  BBC  Environment 
Correspondent) 

9 Park  Place  East 
Sunderland. 


Farmers  who  knowingly 
fed  their  herbivore  cattle 
with  feed  from  the  remains  of 
other  animals,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  profits  above  30 
per  cent  a year,  should  not  be 
compensated  by  the  tax-pay- 
ing consumer. 

Any  other  business  that 
produces  a defective  product 
is  allowed  to  go  under.  Why 
are  farmers  compensated  by  a 
Government  that  is  supposed 
to  believe  in  market  forces? 

There  is  ample  uncontami- 
nated beef  and  milk  available 
within  the  EU.  Make  the 
greedy  farmers  who  have 
been  better  off  than  most  for 
many  years,  and  have  had  lit- 
tle concern  for  the  health  of 
the  nation,  or  for  their  cattle, 
pay  for  their  greed. 
CGMarch. 

Linton  Road. 

Wetherby. 

West  Yorkshire  LS22  SHE. 

From  1945  to  lsee 1 was  a 
farmer  and  I kept  both 
dairy  and  beef  cattle.  In  those 
less-pressurised  years  we 
gave  the  higher-producing 
milkers  concentrates  that  in 
the  early  post-war  years  had 
to  be  home-grown  and  later, 
as  they  became  available,  pro- 
prietary cattle  cake  made  of 
cereals,  imported  nuts,  cot-, 
ton-seed  etc.  The  idea  of  add- 
ing non-vegetarian  items  like 
sheep  offal  to  the  diet  of  herbi- 
vores would  have  been 


rejected  as  fundamentally 
wrong. 

Cyril  Eyre. 

Mutton’s  Cottage, 

St  Mabyn,  Bodmin. 

ComwalL 

IN  1990  I wrote  an  article 
published  in  Farmers 
Weekly,  and  reprinted  in  May 
1990  by  the  Guardian,  in 
which  I predicted  the  chaos 
that  has  occurred  this  month 
if  the  Government  refused  to 
take  precautionary  action.  I 
was  told  at  the  time  by  a 
senior  ministry  vet  that  I was 
“scare-mongering”. 

Since  that  date  I and  many 
other  farmers  have  taken  our 
own  steps  to  prevent  such  a 
horror  on  our  own  farms  — 
either  by  taking  what  MAFF 
considers  to  be  the  “extrem- 
ist" road  and  going  organic, 
or  by  simply  Tnakfag  sure 
that  all  stock  are  fed  on  natu- 
ral feed.  But  I am  concerned 
that  MAFF  and  the  animal- 
feed  manufacturers  have  nei- 
ther apologised  nor  developed 
positive  plans  to  make  sure 
that  such  a disaster  never 
happens  again. 

Catherine  Mack. 

Norwood  Farm.  Bath  Road, 
Norton  St  Philip. 

Nr  Bath  BA3  6LP. 

I HOPE  that  your  readers,  10 
years’  hence,  will  not  be 
learning  of  another  U-turn  by 
another  set  of  experts.  The  ex- 


perts I have  in  mind  are  those 
who  keep  assuring  us  that 
foods  modified  by  genetic  en- 
gineering are  perfectly  safe  to 
eat 

Brian  P Moss. 

93  Mill  Crescent 
Kingsbury.  Tamworth, 

Staffs  B78  2NW. 

IT  IS  both  reprehensible 
and  hypocritical  of  the 
Dutch.  Belgians  and 
French  to  ban  British  beef 
whilst  importing  British 
calves  from  BSE-vulnerble 
dairy  stock  for  their  own  veal 
industry.  It  is  particularly 
foolhardy  of  concerned  Euro- 
peans to  discriminate  against 
British  beef  and  not  British 
calves. 

Karen  E Nash. 

Devonshire  Avenue, 

Southsea  P04  9ED. 

TEN  people  die  from  what 
may  be  related  to  mad 
cow  disease.  Result  major 
panic,  revulsion  against  eat- 
ing beef,  calls  for  banning 
beef  aind  killing  off  Britain’s 
cow  stock.  Ten  children  a day 
are  killed  by  cars  on  British 
roads,  and  over  800  more  road 
casualties  are  recorded  daily. 
Where’s  the  public  outrage? 
Where  is  the  realisation  that 
cars  are  too  dangerous  to 
tolerate? 

.Tmlith  Hflimn. 

15  Jansons  Road. 

London  N15  4JU. 


The  gold  cup 

THE  forecast  that  only  one  in 

I nine  marriages  is  likely  to 
survive  for  50  years  (March  20) 
made  me  wonder  what  propor- 
tion of  those  who  married  in 
1945,  as  my  husband  and  I did, 
have  made  50.  A quick  check 
through  our  Cbristmas-card 
list  shows  that  of  our  friends 
and  relatives  who  married 
about  50  years  ago,  there  are  19 
couples  still  together  and  15  in- 
dividuals whose  marriages 
ended  through  a partner’s 
death.  No  divorces.  Not  bad  go- 
ing; but  how  typical  is  it? 

Nan  Payne.  . 

Durban,  Dinedor, 

Hereford  HR2  6LQ. 

DID  not  say.  in  my  research 

for  the  Environment  Depart- 
ment or  to  your  correspondent 
that  “there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  water  to  go  round” 
(Water  curbs  unavoidable. 
March  20).  nor  rule  in  or  out 
any  particular  response  to  in- 
creasing demands  for  water, 
nor  claim  that  restrictions 
would  have  to  be  imposed,  nor 
discuss  the  idea  of  government 
strategy  for  water  companies. 
The  research  was  purely  con- 
cerned with  demand  forecasts. 
Paul  Herrington. 

University  of  Leicester, 
Leicester  LEI  7RR 


v ExeXCiSe  ... 


A tale  hawked  by  predators 


I WAS  saddened  to  see  you 
giving  a platform  to  the 
anti-raptor  lobby  (A  Country 
Diary,  March  23).  The  stories 
quoted  emanate  from  game 
interests  disappointed  that 
under  current  legislation, 
they  cannot  kill  birds  of  prey. 
Yes.  sparrowhawks  kill  song- 
birds but  in  a healthy  envi- 
ronment both  will  coexist 
perfectly  happily  in  terms  of 
population  levels.  Intensive 
farming  is  implicated  in  the 
decline  of  songbirds  and  Ve- 
ronica Heath  would  do  well  to 
give  that  subject  higher 
priority. 

(Dr)  Nick  Rossiter. 

(County  bird  recorder.) 

West  Barn,  Ordley, 

Hexham, 

Northumberland  NE46 1SX. 


SINCE  the  sparrowhawk’s 
diet  is  based  on  birds,  it  is 
their  population  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  their  prey  and  not 
vice  versa.  For  generations 
they  have  evolved,  with  then- 
prey  species,  to  form  part  of  a 
rich,  mixed  avifauna.  It  is 
only  because  of  agricultural 
chemicals  that  this  once-com- 
mon  predator  has  become  ex- 
tinct in  large  parts  of  the 
country. 

And  there  is  a way  of  pro- 
tecting small  birds:  stick  gar- 
den canes  into  the  lawn  round 
the  feeders.  They  will  inter- 
rupt the  hawks’  attack  and 
allow  the  birds  to  escape. 
Chris  Mead. 

The  Nunnery, 

Hilborough,  Thetford. 

Norfolk  IP265BW. 


Circles  and  squares,  approached  from  the  left 


ACCORDING  to  Martin  Ket- 
tle (Shadows  of  doubt  be- 
hind Blair,  March  23).  Tony 
Blair  “needs  reinforcements’' 
as  few  of  the  current  shadow 
cabinet  “impress  as  heavy- 
weight potential  ministers”. 
And  these  reinforcements 
could  be  supplied  by  impos- 
ing candidates  on  local 
Labour  parties  — many  of 
whom,  as  Tribune  has 
reported,  have  been  pre- 
vented from  beginning  the 
selection  process.  The  trouble 
with  this  is  that  it  fails  to  rec- 
ognise that  endemic  problem 
that  political  parties  have  in 
accepting  independent- 
minded  people  of  principle, 
for  it  would  seem  that  their 
truculence  far  outweighs 
their  abilities,  and  the  Labour 
Party  is  no  exception  to  this. 
If  Labour  has  too  much  dead- 
wood  at  the  top,  it  might  just 
have  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  too  many  people 

have  received  preferment  in 
the  past  for  “being  one  of  us”. 
There  are  plenty  of  examples 
of  talented  members  of  the 


PLP  who  have  been  passed 
over  In  favour  of  clones  of  the 
Labour  leadership.  So  the 
constituencies  Kettle  de- 
scribes would  be  obliged  to 
field  yet  more  clones. 

Mark  Seddon. 

Editor.  Tribune, 

308  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 

London  EC1X  8DF. 

Matthew  engel  writes 
that  the  “sight  of  march- 
ers and  banners  no  longer 
stirs  the  blood’’  (Monday 
Sketch,  March  25)  after  an 

apparently  poorly  attended 
anti-racist  demonstration  in 
London. 

Perhaps  he  should  look 
northwards.  At  the  same  time 
as  the  London  demo,  there 
was  a much  larger,  successful 
demonstration  taking  place  in 
Liverpool  in  support  of  the 
sacked  dockers  and  their  dy- 
namic women  supporters. 
Keith  Sinclair. 

Secretary,  Hull 
Trades  Council, 

27  Strathmore  Avenue. 

Hull  HU6  7HJ. 


FOUR  weeks  ago  more  than 
15.000  people  trod  the  same 
route  from  the  Embankment 
to  Trafalgar  Square  to  protest 
against  the  Asylum  Bill.  On 
Saturday  some  800  marched 
to  Ilford  police  station  in  res- 
ponse to  the  death  in  police 
custody  of  an  asylum-seeker, 
Ibrahima  Sey. 

What  might  have  made  a 
more  interesting  story  is  the 
lack  of  any  opposition  to  the 
Asylum  Bill  from  Her  Majes- 
ty's Opposition. 

Since  the' Tories  introduced 
this  desperate  piece  of  race 
baiting,  the  Labour  Party  has 
treated  the  whole  thing  as  an 
embarrassment  and  some- 
thing they  want  out  of  the 
way. 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Labour  vote  against  the  BUI 
on  its  final  reading,  they  have 
done  nothing  to  obstruct  this 
nasty  piece  of  legislation  or  to 
force  a public  debate  on  it 
Chris  Bambery. 

Socialist  Workers  Party. 
POBox82. 

London  E3  3LH. 


Sour  Orange 

JOAN  Smith’s  acute  piece 
about  the  Orange  Prize  for 
women's  fiction  (And  the  win- 
ner is ...  a woman.  March  25) 
still  misses  the  scheme’s 
greatest  fault.  Ghettoism 
doesn't  matter  — gender  is  no 
better  or  worse  than  the  Com- 
monwealth qualification  for 
the  Booker  or  the  age  qualifi- 
cation for  the  John  Llewellyn 
Rees.  What  matters  is  that  yet 
again  a large  sum  of  money 
(£30.000)  will  go  to  a single 
writer  who  has  reached  a 
point  where  she  almost  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  need  it 
When  my  partner  sat  down 
to  start  writing  a first  novel, 
the  time  had  to  be  eked  out  of 
her  nan-office  life,  leaving  me 
alone  with  the  children  for 
weekends  and  evenings.  We 
both,  however,  agreed  our 
family  life  neither  could  nor 
should  continue  like  this.  As 
her  manuscript  was  tenta- 
tively dropped  into  the  post- 
box,  all  we  hoped  for  was  that 
it  would  earn  her  enough 
childcare  to  write  the  next 
Had  it  not  sold  (or  for  not 
enough),  where  would  her 
writing  career  have  been? 
Jonathan  Myerson. 

34  LUlieshaUPoad, 

London  SW4  0LP. 


A Country  Diary 


Adopting  a more 
open  policy 

WE  WELCOME  the  fact 
that  Tcrny  May  (Letters. 
March  25)  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  complex  issues  af- 
fecting people  who  seek  infor- 
mation from  adoption  and  in- 
care files.  The  Greater 
London  Record  Office  has 
been  concerned  for  some  time 
to  improve  access  to  such  re- 
cords, and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  third 
parties. 

It  was  only  after  the  Access 
to  Personal  Files  Act  1987  that 
information  in  social-services 
case  records  became  available 
to  the  people  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  those  records. 

Last  October  we  introduced 
a new  service  run  jointly  by 
foe  record  office  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  London’s  Social 
Services  Department  to  assist 
people  seking  information 
from  adoption  and  in-care 
files. 

Photocopies,  other  facilities 
and  the  help  of  a social 
worker  are  available  to  en- 
quirers and  their  counsellors. 
The  service  is  evolving  in 
parallel  with  those  offered  by 
national  organisations  such 
as  Dr  Bamardo’s  which  have 
only  just  introduced  a more 
open-access  policy  to  their 
files. 

Deborah  G Jenkins. 

Head  archivist.  Greater 
Loadon  Record  Office. 

40  Northampton  Road. 

London  EC1R0HB. 

\A/HY  are  adoption  files 
V V treated  like  state  secrets? 
Tony  May  is  not  alone  in  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  view  his 
own  file. 

My  adoption  was  finalised 
at  foe  City  of  Leicester  Juve- 
nile Court  way  back  in  1943. 
About  10  years  ago.  I asked  to 
see  my  file  — hoping  that  this 
might  answer  a number  of 
questions.  While  the  authori- 
ties at  Leicester  confirmed 
the  existence  of  my  file,  they 
refused  me  any  access  to  it.  A 
kind  lady  from  an  Adoption 
Support  Group  here  in  Not- 
tingham has  since  informed 
me  that  there  would  be  very 
little  in  the  file  anyway. 

Releasing  my  file  is  not  go- 
ing to  cause  a run  on  the 
pound;  It  is  not  going  to  make 
it  any  easier  for  the  Russian 
army  to  sweep  across  the 
Rhine  or  lessen  England’s 
chances  in  the  World  Cup. 

So  why  this  obsessive 
secrecy? 

Frank  Randall. 

09  First  Avenue. 

Carlton, 

Nottingham  NG4 1PH. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even -on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


SOMERSET:  It  is  not  only 
nowadays  that  the  funding  of 
rural  education  puts  a burden 
on  parents.  A letter  of  1889  to 
the  Horsington  village  school- 
master survives:  “Sir,  I hear 
you  intends  punishing  my 
boy  for  not  bringing  a copy 
book.  I give  you  to  under- 
stand it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
buy  copy  books  * The  school, 
with  Its  schoolmaster’s  house, 
was  built  in  1856  beside  a lane 
through  farmland  belonging 
to  the  squire.  It  was  the  result 
of  the  rector's  Initiative  and 
the  beneficence  of  the  squire 
and  gentry,  ft  thrives,  in  its 
original  buildings  and  idyllic 
setting,  today.  A stream  runs 
through  the  garden.  There  is 
a playing  field  and  a swim- 
ming pooL  Cows  look  over  the 
fence.  At  the  start  and  finish 
of  school,  the  lane  is  fall  of 
cars,  leaving  little  space  for 
passing  horses.  Fifty  of  the  89 
children  come  from  outside 
the  village.  Last  year's  strin- 
gent budget  meant  the  loss  of 
half  a teaching  post  but  the 
parents  are  an  effective  body. 


raising  large  sums  for  things 
like  the  new  cover  for  .the 
swimming  pool,  which  my  11- 
year-old  guides  showed  me. 
We  saw  the  welcoming  li- 
brary in  what  used  to  be  the 
schoolmaster’s  living  and  din- 
ing rooms,  the  store  in  his 
bathroom,  and  computers  In 
his  bedrooms.  In  the  hall,  the 
playgroup  that  uses  ft  three 
times  a week  was  busy,  and 
on  the  shelves  was  a fine 
collection  of  percussion  in- 
struments. More  than  half  the 
children  learn  an  instrument 
One  of  my  guides  comes  on 
foot  from  Duds  Lace,  just 
around  the  comer  past  the 
pond.  There  are  children  and 
grandchildren  of  former 
pupils  on  the  rolL  Last  year, 
some  of  the  residents  who 
remembered  the  war  ea™  is 
to  reminisce.  The  children  lis- 
tened and  produced  a wonder- 
ful publication  called  "Will  it 
never  end?"  and  a dramatisa- 
tion that  played  to  packed 
houses  at  St  Margaret's  Hall  a 
few  yards  down  the  lane. 

JOHN  VAT J. TNS 


"he  Guardian  Tuesday  March  26  1996 
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Matthew  Norman 


THE  Dunkirk  spirit  is 
thriving  in  what  may 
well  be  the  most vul- 
nerable business  in  the 
world  this  week.  AtihePo- 
peseye,  a restaurant  near 
Olympia  in  West  London, 
the  problem  is  simply 
stated.  While  the  menu 
offers  no  starters  whatever, 
there  are  exactly  three 
choices  of  enirfie:  ramp 
steak,  sirloin  steak  or  fillet 
steak.  Save  for  chips  and 
side  salads,  and  a few  puds, 
that  is  it,  “You  could  say  we 
are  a little  exposed  at  the 
minute,  yes,”  says  Ian 
Hutchison,  the  heroic 
owner  and  chef,  “but  so  far 
things  are  fine.”  You  will, 
all  the  same,  be  planning  to 
change  your  menu?  “Far 
from  it  rm  thinking  of  rais- 
ing my  prices."  This  Diary 
has  eaten  much  of  Mr 
Hutchison’s  meat — It  is 
hung  for  a fortnight  before 
travelling  from  Scotland  by 
train,  and  should  he  eaten 
extremely  rare  lest  the  beat 
affect  those  prions  — and 
cannot  recommend  it 
highly  enough.  However, 
another  Popeseye  regular 
has  buckled  under  the  pres- 
sure to  moderate  eating 
habits.  “In  the  light  of  all 
this  publicity,  I will  no 
longer  be  eating  six-ounce 
fillets.”  Auberon  Waugh 
tells  me.  “I  will  be  having 
eight-ounce  fillets  instead.” 


Meanwhile,  in 

shock  medical  news, 
a man  reporting  to  a 
spedallstafterextensive 
neurological  tests  has  heard 
that  the  news  was  mixed. 
“Okay,  doctor,”  he  said, 
“what's  the  bad  news?”  The 
doctor  said:  “You've  got 
mad  cow  disease.”  “Oh  my 
God,”  said  the  man,  “but 
what's  the  good  news?** 
“There's  nothing  to  worry 
about,”  said  the  specialist. 
“You’ll  know  sod  all  about  it 
by  Wednesday  week.” 

Mystery  enshrouds 
Terry  Major-BalL, 
the  author  and  tele- 
vision personality.  Chatting 
away  about  his  diet  (he  has 
made  a sudden  spurt,  and 
lost  a stone),  Terry  lets  slip 
that  he  is  soon  to  leave  us. 
“I'm  going  to  Australia  in 
April,  actually,”  says  Terry, 
“to  attend  a flower  and  gar- 
den show  in  Melbourne.” 
Terry  will  be  away  for  a 
week,  and  will  be  travelling 
with  Quantas,  but  more 
than  this  he  is  loath  to 
reveal.  He  will  not.  for  ex- 
ample. confirm  that  gnomes 
are  involved  (his  last  trip  to 
Australasia,  you  may 
recall,  revolved  around  the 
Internationa]  Gnome  Con- 
vention in  New  Zealand). 
*Tm  going  to  have  a look  at 
the  show,”  he  says,  “that’s 
all.”  Is  there.  I wonder,  a TV 
film  crew  involved?  “Iam 
simply  going  to  cast  my  eye 
over  the  show,”  he  insists. 
“Perhaps  we  can  talk  about 
It  more  when  X return.”  Per- 
haps indeed,  and  upon  this 
enigmatic  note,  we  say  fare- 
well and  God  speed. 


TAKI-GEORGE,  the 

Cypriot  waiter  and  pe- 
rennial candidate  in 
GCSE  English  Language, 
has  flown  into  the  most 
frightful  hate  at  an  article 
in  this  newspaper.  T-G 
recently  claimed  that  some- 
one is  menacing  him  most 
grievously  (rumour  sug- 
gests it  Is  a Bolivian  arms 
trader  to  whom  he  twice 
served  a poorly-mixed  high- 
ball on  a yacht),  and  the 
Guardian’s  report  of  this 
has  upset  his  tender  sensi- 
bilities. It  implied  he  is 
rightwing  and  racist,  and 
even  suggested  he  was  para- 
noiac. However,  as  T-G  — 
who  suggested  a curfew  for 
all  black  men  under 25  after 
being  mugged  by  three 
“black  cowards” — put  it  in 
the  Sunday  Times,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  mali- 
cious invention  by  those  at 
this  paper  who  envy  him.  Of 
course,  and  X personally 
wish  to  dissociate  myself 
from  that  article.  “Joie  de 
rivre  Is  nota  Guardian 
trait,”  he  sagely  wrote.  “It 
is  one  of  mine.”  It  certainly 
is,  and  how  fine  to  read  him 
on  such  joyous  form. 

IAM  relieved  to  note  that 
dear  old  Michael  Winner 
can  still  find  the  time  in 
his  frantic  film-directing 
schedule  to  keep  one  eye  on 
newspaper  coverage  of  his 
activities.  The  following 
apology  has  appeared  in  the 
Aberdeen  Press  & Journal: 
"In  our  Issue  dated  March 
18,  it  was  said  that  Mr 
Michael  Winner  wore 
‘grubby  Y-fronts’.  We  ac- 
cept that  this  is  not  true  and 
that  it  should  not  have  been 
printed.”  This  is  all  very 
touching,  of  coarse,  bat 
since  when  was  it  libellons 
to  accuse  someone  of  wear- 
ing Y-fronts? 
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A butcher’s  hook  at 
the  Government 


Commentary 
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Young 


THE  LAST  great  minis- 
terial health  panic  oc- 
curred in  1980.  Wil- 
liam Whitelaw,  the 
Home  Secretary,  began  to  run 
round  London  talking  of  a 
deadly  plague  about  which  we 
knew  nothing,  that  might 
soon  infect  thousands,  maybe 
millions,  perhaps  even  clos- 
ing the  country  down.  This 
was  something  out  of  Africa 
that  went  by  the  name  of 
Aids,  which  a secret  White- 
hall committee  was  examin- 
ing under  Whitelaw’s  chair- 
manship. His  excitement  was 
shared  by  other  pillars  of 
level-headed  rectitude,  like 
the  Cabinet  Secretary.  There 
appeared,  in  irreverent  mo- 
ments. to  be  something  comi- 
cal about  the  agitated  incom- 
prehension of  the  elderly 
British  establishment,  as  it 
ruminated  on  sexual  prac- 
tices that  had  never  previ- 
ously crossed  its  collective 
mind. 

The  Aids  panic  subsided, 
and  the  British  Government 
gradually  became  admired  in 
much  of  the  world  for  the 


comparative  enlightenment 
of  both  its  medical  and  Its 
I social  approach  to  the  prolif- 
erating crisis.  But  politicians 
were  dealing  there  with  a 
problem,  albeit  a terrifying 
one,  for  which  they  held  no 
j causative  responsibility. 
Aids  was  and  is  an  awfhl  visi- 
tation. which  has  claimed 
thousands  of  victims.  But 
ministers  were  and  are  not 
guilty. 

They  would  like  to  say  the 
same  about  mad  cow  disease. 
Stephen  Dorrell  was  saying  it 
again  yesterday.  At  no  stage, 
it  startlingly  appeared,  had 
ministers  made  a single  mts- 
judgment  about  how  to 
handle  BSE.  Mr  Dorrell  repre- 
sents himself  and  colleagues 
past  and  present  as  not  in  any 
way  contributory  agents  of 
BSE,  with  Its  associated 
human  condition  Creufzfeld- 
Jakob,  but  as  its  victims.  Like 
the  direct  sufferers,  10  of 
whom  are  now  admitted  to  be 
dead,  ministers  seem  to  think 
they  are  the  accidental  fell- 
guys  for  a condition  which 
goes  beyond  tbeir 
responsibility. 

This  isn't  an  altogether  un- 
reasoning contention.  Minis- 
ters listened,  said  the  Health 
Secretary,  to  scientists.  For 
the  last  10  years,  they’ve  had 
to  balance  the  expert  advice 
they’ve  been  getting,  and 
weigh  the  probabilities.  All 
the  time,  the  scientists-  have 
been  in  the  saddle,  with  min- 
isters following  faithfully  be- 
hind. For  this  reason,  they 


should  not  be  blamed.  Indeed. 
Dorrell  himself  takes  special 
credit  for  insisting  on  public- 
ity for  the  new.  wisdom  of  the 
moment  last  week,  when  one 
lot  of  scientists  went  to  the 
Government  and  inform  it 
that  they  had  revised  their 
predecessors'  opinion. 

It  is  a seductive  thesis.  I 
suppose  the  spread  of  BSE 
might  have  happened  tinder 
any  government  in  any 
country.  The  foot  is  that  it 
happened  on  the  Tory  watch, 
and  this  is  more  than  coinci- 
dence. Two  of  the  strands 
running  through  the  ghastly 
history  are  distinctively  Con- 
servative. At  the  edge  where 
discretionary  judgment, 
otherwise  known  as  minis te-1 
rial  decision,  can  tip  one  way 
or  toe  other,  its  Tory  tincture 
has  been  evident 

The  first  was  in  the  matter 
of  regulation.  The  evidence  is 
striking.  In  1980,  Tory  minis- 
ters countermanded  draft  reg- 
ulations written  under  the 
previous  government  which 
would  have  restricted  and 
policed  the  licences  under 
which  animal  proteins  could 
be  processed.  They  went  in- 
stead for  self-regulation. 
Later,  to  save  fuel  costs,  rules 
were  relaxed  about  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  animal 
remnants  could  be  cooked  be- 
fore being  converted  into 
feed.  As  part  cf  the  same 
miDd-sat,  not  enough  was 
done  stQl  later,  when  BSE 
was  spreading  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  to  induce  or  compel 


farmers  to  slaughter  infected 
cows.  1 

All  this  spoke  for  the  second  i 

decision  ft  might  have 
gone  either  way.  In  favour  of 
farmers  and  the  productive 
profitability  of  their  industry. 
Feeding  bone-meal  to  herbi- 
vores was,  among  other 
things,  a way  Of  maTftmsIng 
product  and  profit  It  wasn't 
i necessarily  going  to  be  cata- 
strophic, but  it  Increased  the 
range  of  risk  to  the  consumer. 

, It  became  built  into  the  profit- 
chain  in  parallel  with  the 
: food-chain.  This  was  a phe- 
nomenon that  Tory  ministers, 
at  toe  margin,  would  accept 
more  readily  than  Labour 
ministers  as  a feet  of  commer- 
cial life. 

On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  toe  scientists.  Here,  I 
think,  what  Mr  Dorrell 
revealed  yesterday  was  a de- 
formity which  is  all  too  likely 
to  afflict  any  government  in 
power.  In  every  answer  he 
rooted  himself  to  the  scien- 


Two  of  the  strands 
running  through 
the  ghastly 
history  are 
distinctively 
Conservative 


lists'  opinion,  with  a booming 
indifference  to  its  obvious 
frailties.  The  scientists,  after 
all,  have  been  wrong  before. 
The  ones  the  Government  lis- 
tened to  between  1986  and \ 
1989  were  wrong  in  toe  lack  of 
urgency  they  brought  to  their 
diagnosis  of  BSE,  and  its  i 
probable  cause  in  the  offal 
and  other  rejected  parts  of  an- 1 
hnalsw  They  were  similarly 
mistaken  in  the  certainty  I 
with  which  they  advised  that  i 
the  infection  could  not  cross 
into  the  human  species.  In  de- 1 


pending  on  them,  ministers 
were  led  to  make  egregious 
errors  ot  advice  and  decision. 
For  the  Health  Secretary  to 
invoke  science  exclusively 
yesterday  sounded,  therefore, 
like  the  prejudice  of  a man 
determined  above  all  else  to 
damp  down  national  alarm. 

He  spoke  of  "scientists”  as 
though  these  were  of  a single 
school  tost  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. He  overlooked  the  his- 
toric feet  that  it  is  the  scien- 
tists whom  officialdom 
rejected,  such  as  Professor 
Lacey  at  Leeds  and  Dr  Harang 
at  Newcastle,  whose  opinions 
of  a few  years  ago  turn  out  to 
have  been  broadly  correct  In 
this  he  was  behaving  more 
like  a minister  than  a Tory.  A 
Labour  minister  would  almost 
certainly  do  the  same.  On  both 
ministers  the  pressures  would 
be  identical:  to  listen  to  scien- 
tists whom  their  department 
selected  for  the  reliability 
rather  than  the  boldness  of 
their  judgments.  One  thing 
government  scientists  are  not 
paid  for  is  to  sound  an  alarm 
that  might  panic  the  party 
and,  just  possibly,  ruin  bits  of 
the  national  economy. 

A Labour  government 
would  have  difficulty  doing 
any  better  with  its  scientists. 
A Labour  Britain  will  be  just 
as  vulnerable  as  Tory  Britain 
to  the  appalling  consequences 
of  our  heavily-industrialised 
food  business.  But  this 
doesn't  let  toe  present  Gov- 
ernment off  the  hook.  Post- 
modern doctrine,  as  promul- 
gated by  Sir  Robin  Butler, 
holds  that  while  ministers  are 
accountable  for  everything, 
they  are  responsible  for  just 
about  nothing.  Its  companion- 
piece,  advanced  on  the  back 
of  the  Scott  Report  says  that 
as  long  as  ministers  sincerely 
acted  for  the  best  the  feet  that 
they  were  wrong  should  not 
be  held  against  them.  I don’t 
think  either  talk-out  should 
save  these  ministers  from  cul- 
pability for  a disaster  of 
which  we  have  not  even  now, 
seen  the  worst 


Consenting 
singles 
in  private 


Catherine  Bennett 


ALONE,  m the  depths  of 
an  Anita  Brookner 
ncn/et  a spinster  pre- 
pares to  eat  "When  dining 
alone,  Kitty  Maule  tended  to 
dispatch  the  meal  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  also  to  dis- 
tract herself  from  the  actual 
business  of  eating.  She  found 
it  helpful  to  balance  the  tray 
on  her  knees  rather  than  to 
sit  down  forlornly  at  an 
empty  table,  and  to  read,  lis- 
ten to  the  radio,  or  even  some- 
times to  wander  about  as  if 
only  lending  herself  to  the 
task  of  digestion.'' 

In  the  past  — such  is  the 
force  of  convention  — it  has 
been  customary  to  pity 
Brookner’s  introspective 
heroines:  the  lovelorn  Kitty, 
the  patient  Blanche,  and 
blighted  Dr  Weiss.  In  the  new 
era  of  toe  “happy  single”, 
these  spinsters  must  be 
regarded  as  trail-blazing 
achievers,  with  a flair  for  in- 
dependent living. 

Similarly,  Philip  Larkin's 
Mr  Bleaney  Is  now  to  be  en- 
vied for  his  abundant  leisure 
time  and  toe  idiosyncratic  de- 
cor of  his  bedsit  Larkin  ques- 
tioned Mr  Bleaney's  mood, 
when  he  contemplated  his- 
surroundings,  and  considered 
“that  how  we  live  measures 
our  own  nature",  but  this  is 
to  forget  the  individual's  need 
for  private  space  and  time. , 
Uninhibited  by  company  and 
the  demands  of  conversation,  i 
Bleaney  is  able  to  explore  his 
Interest  in  gardening  and  in- 
dulge in  lax  personal  hygiene 
without  interference  or  criti- 
cism. It  is  couples,  who  can 
only  dream  of  long  evenings 
spent  with  a tray  and  the 
radio,  who  now  deserve  our 
sympathy. 

Last  week’s  Mintel  survey 
revealed  that  the  majority  of 
people  who  were  once  dispar- 
aged as  spinsters  and  bach- 
elors, are  now  happy  and  suc- 
cessful “singles'’.  They  have 
lots  of  money,  which  they  in- 
vest in  alcohol  and  cigarettes; 
and  abundant  free  time, 
which  they  spend  at  the  pub, 
in  the  garden,  and  In  chewing 
organic  foodstuffe. 

The  survey  provided  a long- 
overdue  opportunity  for 
single  men  and  women  to  pro- 
mote their  status.  For  from 
envying  couples,  it  appears 
that  singles  enjoy  lives  of  un- 
paralleled personal  fulfil- 
ment In  the  first  place,  they 
are  spared  the  torments  of 
shared  domesticity.  ‘T  don’t 
know  anyone  who  is  happy 
living  with  someone  else,"  de- 
clared Jenny  Diski.  Another 
novelist,  Lynne  Truss,  was  no 
less  dismissive:  “Single 
people  make  couples  nervous 
because  they  are  free  spirits 


T en  years  on  from  Chernobyl  we  face  the  threat  from  BSE.  John  Gray  argues  that 
we  will  pay  even  higher  prices  for  technological  hubris  unless  we  mend  bur  ways 

Nature  bites  back 


THE  CURRENT  cri- 
sis over  the  safety  of 
British  beef  occurs 
within  a month  of 
the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  explosions  at  Cher- 
nobyl The  two  meltdowns 
that  occurred  on  April  26, 
1986,  at  the  Chernobyl  nu- 
clear power  station,  72  miles 
from  the  Ukrainian  capital  of 
Kiev,  created  a mile-high 
plume  of  radioactive  gas  and 
particles  whose  feilout  was 
nit  In  countries  as  distant  as 
Sweden  and  Greece.  A large 
area  around  Chernobyl 
remains  deserted  and  will  be 
uninhabitable  for  several  cen- 
turies. 

The  long-term  effects  of  this 
fell-out  on  human  health  and 
the  natural  environment  are 
still  not  precisely  calculable. 
They  are  undoubtedly  highly 
significant  Official  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  play  down  tbeir 
seriousness  were  a key  factor 
in  fuelling  the  demands  for 
glasnost  and  for  Ukrainian 
independence  which  trig- 
gered the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself. 

The  public  health  crisis 
that  may  result  from  links 
between  BSE  and  Creutz- 
fetdt Jakob  Disease  (CJD)  in 
humans  has  repercussions 
jin(i  implications  as  profound 
as  those  at  Chernobyl  It 
forces  us  to  reconsider  the 
culture  of  technological  mas- 
tery of  nature  that  we  inherit 
from  earlier  ages.  It  compels 
us  to  question  whether  it  is 
wise  to  go  on  treating  nature 
— tiie  Earth,  other  species, 
and  even  our  human  genetic 
inheritance  — as  merely  a 
pool  of  resources  to  be  ex- 
ploited in  the  service  of  our 
present  wants.  Is  it  any 
longer  acceptable  that,  when- 
ever evidence  surfaces  of  the 
riskiness  erf  our  interventions 
in  natural  processes,  govern- 
ments should  consistently  err 
on  the  side  of  technological 
optimism?  Is  there  not  now 
an  overwhelming  case  for  a 
genuinely  conservative  policy 
— - one  guided  by  prudence 
and  respect  for  nature  rather 
than  groundless  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  technology? 

There  can  be  tittle  doubt 
that  some  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  our  current  crisis 
falls  on  Thatcherite  policies 
of  deregulation  which,  for 
much  of  the  1980s,  allowed 
cattle  to  be  fed  meat  rendered 
from  sheep  contaminated  by 
scrapie.  New-right  policies 
rank  long-term  consider- 
ations of  public  health  and 
the  integrity  of  the  environ- 
ment a long  way  behind  pres- 
ent risks  to  commercial 
profit  The  immense  power  of 
tiie  terming  and  food  lobbies 
in  Britain  meant  that  neoli- 
beraJ  policies  here  in  the  80s 
were  bound  to  favour  pro- 
ducer interests  over  public 
safety.  In  many  ways,  the 
Government’s  current  predic- 
ament is  a direct  result  of  a 
fatal  combination  of  the 
power  of  those  producer  lob- 
bies with  an  anti-government 
Ideology  committed  to  mini- 
mising environmental  risk. 

New-right  thought  scoffed 
at  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment, denied  the  ecological 
responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment and  aimed  to  privatise 
environmental  risk  by  trans- 
ferring responsibility  to  the 
market  In  such  a climate  it 
was  easy  to  confhse  risks  that 
are  unquantifiable  with  risks 
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that  are  insignificant  The 
risk  to  human  health  posed 
by  toe  transmission  of  dis- 
ease-hearing pathogens 
across  animat  species  to  the 
human  species  was  not  and  is 
not  exactly  quantifiable;  but 
givai  the  enormity  of  the  dan- 
ger posed  by  the  possibility  of 
an  epidemic  of  CJD,  it  is  not 
at  ail  insignificant.  During 
the  Thatcherite  period  a pol- 
icy of  prudence,  aiming  to 
avoid  or  minimise  such  incal- 
culable but  catastrophic 
risks,  never  stood  a chance  of 
being  adopted. 

The  present  threat  to  public 
health  is  probably  only  one  of 
many  malign  inheritances  erf 
the  80s  that  we  will  have  to 
cope  with  in  the  coming 
years.  It  would  nevertheless 


be  a mistake  to  think  that 
responsibility  for  the  envi- 
ronmental dangers  we  are  tee- 
ing lies  only  with  Thatcher- 
ism. A larger  threat  to  human 
health  arises  from  the  hyper- 
industrialisation  of  farming 
and  from  the  technological 
hubris  which  pervades  our 
entire  culture.  Farming  today 
is  an  industry  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  technological  inter- 
vention in  natural  processes. 
It  embodies,  more  even  than 
much  traditional  manufactur- 
ing industry,  the  modern  be- 
lief that  the  Earth  is  made  up , 
of  raw  materials  for  human 
technological  ingenuity  to  i 
work  on. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  anyone  I 
that  feeding  animal  protein  to . 
what  nature  has  evolved  to  be  ! 


a herbivorous  species  might 
be  dangerous?  Yet  erven  such 
an  act  of  folly  is  less  hubristic 
than  policies  for  the  genetic 
engineering  of  animal  species 
that  are  now  on  the  scientific 
and  commercial  agenda.  The 
industrialisation  of  fanning 
is  only  an  incident  in  a much 
grander  project  of  subduing 
nature  to  human  designs.  Is  it 
altogether  fanciful  to  see  the 
threat  of  a major  outbreak  of 
CJD  as  a symptom  of  nature’s 
rebellion  against  human 
hubris? 

Much  of  our  culture  is  still 
animated  by  the  anthropocen- 
tric belief  that  toe  human 
species  is  independent  of  na- 
ture. This  belief  is  at  the  root 
Ot  some  of  toe  most  admirable 
modern  achievements.  We 


have  eradicated  some  infec- 
tious diseases  and,  in  parts  of 
the  world,  we  have  eliminated 
starvation  and  the  worst 
forms  of  destitution.  These 
successes  have  encouraged 
the  expectation  that  toe  natu- 
ral limits  placed  on  us  by 
scarcity  and  mortality  can  be 
progressively  overcome.  They 
support  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  human  problem 
that  is  not  soluble  by  techno- 
logical Ingenuity.  * 

There  are  many  signs  that 
such  hopes  are  hubristic. 
Tuberculosis  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases  are  returning 
in  forms  that  are  highly  resis- 
tant to  antibiotics.  Male  fertil- 
ity has  been  declining, 
apparently  as  a consequence 
of  changes  we  have  made  but 
not  begun  to  understand  in 
our  everyday  environment 
The  pursuit  oT  intensive  agri- 
culture through  the  develop 
ment  of  high-yielding  crops 
has  produced  monocultures 
that  are  exceptionally  vulner- 
able to  disease.  In  these  and 
other  examples,  the  modern 
project  of  constructing  a tech- 
nosphere  in  which  the  human 
species  is  freed  from  depen- 
dency upon  the  Earth  is  com- 
ing up  against  limits  imposed 
by  nature.  It  is  as  if  the  Earth 
itself  were  resisting  our  at- 
tempt to  transform  into  an 
adjunct  of  human  purposes. 

We  cannot  undo  the  techno- 
logical progress  of  the  past 
several  centuries.  Nor  should 
we  attempt  to'  do  so,  since 
practically  everything  that  is 
worthwhile  in  modern  societ- 
ies comes  from  their  no 
longer  living  on  the  edge  of 
subsistence  — an  achieve- 
ment that  only  technological 
advance  has  made  possible. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  prospect  of  a CJD  epi- 
demic is  not  Luddism.  It  Is 
that  we  must  respect  the  natu- 
ral world  on  which  we  depend 
more,  and  invest  fewer  of  our 
hopes  in  the  project  of  trans- 
forming it  by  the  use  at  tech- 
nology. Farming  practices 
which  treat  animals  not  as 
living  creatures  but  as  assem- 
blages of  manipulable  genes 
and  proteins  must  be 
reformed.  Projects  of  genetic 
engineering  that  propose  to 
alter  species  — including  the 
human  species  — for  the  sake 
of  commercial  or  even  hu- 
manitarian benefit  must  be 
viewed  with  suspicion.  The 
potential  benefits  of  new  tech- 
nologies must  always  be 
weighed  against  their  risks. 
We  should  be  ready  to  err  os 
the  side  of  caution. 

A genuinely  conservative 
, policy  of  this  kind  goes 
against  toe  grain  of  much 
that  is  good  in  our  culture.  It 
is  easily  caricatured  as  unrea- 
sonably risk-averse.  The  evi- 
dence of  recent  history  sug- 
gests that  it  is  technological 
utopianism  that  is  unreason- 
able. Unless  we  moderate  our 
hopes  of  technology,  the  di- 
sasters of  the  past  decade  will 
be  repeated,  perhaps  on  & 
grander  scale.  It  would  be  a 
sad  commentary  on  the 
human  capacity  for  learning 
from  its  mistakes  if,  10  years 
after  Chernobyl,  we  were  to 
fail  to  grasp  the  warning 
against  human  hubris  that 
that  disaster,  and  the  one  that 
may  be  unfolding  in  Britain, 
hold  for  us. 

John  Grey  is  a fellow  ot  Jesus 
College,  Oxford 


who  have  kicked  away  toe 
ladder  of  dependence,”  she 
alleged.  “They  get  lots  of  un- 
disturbed sleep,  and  don't 
waste  time  arguing  about 
bins  or  marmalade."  How 
many  couples  can  say  as 
much?  For  some,  arguments 
about  bins  and  marmalade  go 
on  for  weeks,  even  years. 

So  what  do  these  free 
spirits  do.  once  they  have  de- 
cisively put  out  the  trash,  and 
smoothly  replaced  the  mar- 
malade? Faint?  Compose? 
Write  poetry?  They  do  as  they 
please.  “And  if  this  also 
means  that  they  pick  their 
own  feet  and  talk  for  hours  on 
the  phone,"  Truss  challenged, 
“who  cares?”  Well,  nobody, 
that’s  who.  “They  eat  home- 
delivery  pizzas  without 
shame,  straight  from  the 
box,"  she  feistily  continued, 
“Once  Z installed  a catflap  all 
by  myself. . 

Although  singles  like  to  ad- 
vertise their  individuality, 
their  cherished  eccentricities 
can  be  strikingly  similar. 
Singles  love  tbeir  cats. 
Singles  enjoy  uninterrupted 
bed-rest  Stogies  rejoice,  to 
particular,  in  eating  odd 
things,  at  unconventional 
hours.  In  the  Daily  Mall,  Jane 
Green  made  much  of  this 
treat  “If  Z come  home  to  toe 
middle  of  the  nigh*  and  decide 
to  raid  the  freezer  for  Ben  & 
Jerry’s  Chunky  Monkey  ice 
cream,  I can  eat  the  whole  tub 
and  no  one’s  around  to  call 
me  a pig.” 

Sometimes,  one  sus- 
pects, these  solitaries 
protest  too  much.  One 
happy  single  boasts  of  his  fru- 
gality: "You  don’t  have  to  buy 
any  presents.”  to  fact  most  at 
the  singles'  pleasures,  from 
monopoly  of  the  remote  con- 
trol, to  sole  occupancy  of  a 
bathroom,  are  unlikely  to 
tempt  any  half-contented  cou- 
ple; some  of  their  habits  are 
simply  repulsive.  One  can 
only  feel  sympathy  for  toe 
many  blameless  cats  and  dogs 
forced  to  bear  mute  witness  to 
the  nocturnal  seedlings  and 
foot-pickings,  to  the  scattered 
toenail-clippings  and  piles  of 
spontaneously  abandoned 
washing  up. 

But  this,  according  to  Min- 
tel, is  the  way  of  the  future: 
we  are  to  become  a nation  of 
premature  pensioners.  It  is 
not  a happy  thought.  “They 
that  have  grown  old  to  a 
single  state,”  thought'  Dr 
Johnson,  "are  generally 
found  to  be  morose,  fretful, 
and  captious."  This,  though 
monstrously  unfair  to  many  a 
productive  ( and  amiable  spin- 
ster. is  already  borne  out  by 
our  younger  singles,  with 
their  proud  aversion  to  inti- 
macy, their  conviction  that 
singleness  is  not  just  a fact  of 
life,  but  “an  achievement”. 

By  the  year  2000  these 
achievers  will  occupy  one- 
third  of  toe  country's  house- 
holds, some  in  new  estates, 
built  especially  to  house  a 
generation  of  people  who  can 
no  longer  bear  to  share  a 
bedroom.  At  least  it's  a good 
preparation  for  the  ultimate 
privacy  of  the  grave. 
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Ron  Hayward 


The  scourge  of  Militant 


ON  HAYWARD, 
who  has  died  aged 
78,  was  general 
secretary  of  the 
Labour  Party  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  difficult 
periods  of  the  party’s  history. 
His  tenure  of  the  post  will 
always  be  accompanied  by 
the  memory  of  the  problems 
which  beset  the  party  at  the 
end  of  the  1970s. 

Hayward  was  a staunch 
leftwinger  with  a solid  basis 
in  the  Labour  Party  and  a 
profound  understanding  of 
what  moved  and  mattered  to 
its  membership.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  was  that 
be  was  sometimes,  quite  un- 
fairly, blamed  personally  for 
contributing  to  die  difficul- 
ties that  arose  over  the  left- 
wing  constitutional  demands 
which  convulsed  the  party  up 
until  the  1983  general  election 
defeat 

He  owed  his  promotion 
within  the  party  hierarchy  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  known  as 
an  independent-minded  left- 
winger. But  while  he  was  a 
first  class  tactical  operator, 
he  was  not  particularly  ambi- 
tious. In  his  early  days  as  a 
party  agent  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  more  surprised 
than  anyone  at  the  suggestion 
that  by  1975  Tony  Benn  could 
write  in  his  Diaries  that  Ron 
Hayward  — along  with  Har- 
old Wilson,  Jack  Jones  and 
Michael  Foot  — "make  up  the 
quadrumvirate  that  runs  the 
party". 

He  owed  his  election  as  gen- 
eral secretary  in  1972  to 
Berm's  vote.  It  occurred  In 
hilarious  circumstances.  It 
had  been  assumed  that  the  1 
deputy  general  secretary,  i 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  March  26 199 6 

Letters 

Andrea;  Both  unitor  Claude 
Bourdet  (obituary,  March  2S) 
was  one  of  the  effervescent 
spirits  of  the  French  left,  i got 
to  appreciate  him  as  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  Franc**- 
Observataor  in  the  1960s.  Reg- 
ular telephone  contact  was 
refreshed  personally  every 
year,  especially  in  the  early 
1950a,  by  Ws  visits  to  Labour 
conferences  usually  as  a guest 

instead.  Later,  after  becoming 

general  secretary,  it  was  Reg  ESsegeellait  English  and  bub- 
Underbill  who  conducted  the  bling  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
massive  inquiry  into  ibe  mfil-  wade  him  very  popular. 


tration  of  the  Labour  Party  by 
the  Militant  Tendency. 

Hayward  had  always  op- 
posed the  aggressive  right* 
wing  bureaucrats  who  con- 


He  got  on  very  well  with 
Michael  Foot,  Annum  Sevan 
and  Jennie  Lee,  but  could  be 
touchingly  trusting  about  com- 
rades* promises.  He  mice  told 


trolled  the  party  machinery  me  with  pride  that  he  had 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s  and  it  persuaded  Sevan  to  write  an 

was  because  of  the  more  open  article  for  him.  I warned  nun 

regime  that  then  followed  not  to  count  on  it.  because  Nye 

.it..  y f- _ i? — * Am  m i-kfol  Prormh 


that  he  was  partly  blamed  for 
the  continual  confrontation 
between  right  and  left  and  the 


was  tied  to  a rival  French 
weekly  which  paid  considera- 
bly better,  hut  Claude  an- 


- V..v,4yt 

.v  3lSll 


internal  party  warfare,  ft  was  nooneed  the  articte 
certainly  the  case  that  the  A few  days  later  be  called  in 

party's  own  methods  of  opera-  a panic.  The  article  had  not 
tton  were  neglected  during  arrived  and  he  could  praise 
thic  period,  enabling  the  for-  Nye  or  Jennie.  Would  I try? 
maHnn  of  what  the  general  Knowing  Jennie’s  hatred  of 


secretary  himself  admitted  journalists,  I reluctantly 
was  “a  parly  within  a party",  agreed.  When  I got  hold  of 


But  Labour’s  problems 

went  deeper  than  party  man- 
agement and  Hayward  proba- 
bly did  better  than  others 


Jennie,  sbe  barked  something 
down  the  telephone.  The 
article  never  arrived.  This 
did  not  stop  Claude  from  ac- 


might  have  managed  in  diffi-  cep  ting  the  next  October  sin- 
cult  circumstances.  He  had  a vitation  to  speak  at  the  Tri- 
good  working  relationship  bune  meeting.  At  the 
with  Harold  Wilson  — who  preceding  dinner,  Jennie  ev*- 
racognised  the  general  secre-  dently  leant  over  to  him  and 
tarn's  closeness  to  the  heart  of  urged,  “Will  you  please  stop 
tiie  party  — and  delivered  Andy  Roth  harassing  us?' 
him  two  general  election  vie-  Any  editor  who  could  turn  a 
tones  in  1974.  When  Wilson  grinning  cheek  to  that  sort  of 
resigned  in  1976,  Hayward  treatment  deserves  a special 
suggested  to  a sceptical  Benn  place  in  a journalists'  heaven, 
that  “things  got  too  much  for 
him  and  he's  lost  his  nerve". 

History  suggests  that  Hay- 
ward was  probably  right 
He  did  not  lose  his  own  , 

nerve,  staying  in  the  job  until ) 

his  65th  birthday  in  1982,  but  March  26,  1940:  Had  to  leave 


Another  day 


Stand  and  deliver . . . Ron  Hayward  at  a Labour  Party  Conference  in  Blackpool 


by  then  he  was  tired  and 
infuriated  by  the  endless 


to  go  to  Sadler's  Wells  with 
Rowena.  During  the  interval 


photograph-,  don  Mcpvs  ■wrangling  he  was  obliged  to  we  had  cocoa  and  Welsh  rare- 
sndure.  ' bit  at  the  Angel  Cafe,  while 


ported  Hayward  and  the  can- 


d'b  w^menpr^rS.t  ‘hTl'o  Sr  SEuftSEEtaTm  Me  ^ tod  bee*  obUsed  She  says  if,  the  best  irxtoor 

nrinperc  rwi  National  Exec-  Benn.  as  narty  chairman,  years  of  torment  at  Transport  had  spent  his  boyhood,  and  1 Heinz  had  soups’  — alias-  It  was  during  his  10  years  to  sacrifice  for  many  years.  ^BcreationstehMy^discov 


His  resting  vote.  This  was  reminder  of  that  in  his  ac- 
cented. Benn  voted  for  Hay-  cent.  I asked  him  about  his 


homely  metaphors  — he  once  assistant  regional  organiser  He  retired  to  his  garden  in  Rowena  told  me  about  her 
described  the  Labour  Party  as  in  1950  and  regional  organiser  Kent  and  enjoyed  the  family  “uncle",  and  how  nice  sex  is. 


wingers  on  the  National  Exec-  Benn.  as  party  chairman,  years  of  torment  at  Transport 
utive  Committee  supported  should  have  the  casting  vote  House  and,  latterly,  in  the 
Hayward  as  an  alternative  and  this.  too.  tied  at  14  votes  new  headquarters  in  Wal- 
candidate.  Harold  Wilson,  each- The  meeting  adjourned  worth  Road  to  which  he  over- 
who  was  then  Leader  of  the  and  Wilson  discreetly  per-  saw  the  party's  transfer. 


years  of  torment  at  Transport  had  spent  his  boyhood,  and  I 
House  and,  latterly,  in  the  thought  he  replied  that  he 


thought  he  replied  that  he  sisted  to  provide  an  accurate  in  this  job  that  he  established  He  leaves  a widow,  Phyllis, 
was  very  fond  of  skating-  I picture  of  a genial  party  offl-  a reputation  for  standing  up  whom  he  married  in  1943, 
inquired  politely  whether  he  ciaL  But  he  was  a shrewd  against  the  old  righlwing  who  three  daughters  and  10 
preferred  roller-skating  or  politician,  too.  He  started  held  sway  in  the  National  grandchildren, 
ice-skating.  He  looked  ex-  work  as  an  apprentice  cabi-  Agent’s  department  In  1969  _ — 

tremely  puzzled  before  reply-  net-maker  before  the  second  when  the  late  Reg  Underbill  JuOa  Langdon 

ing  that  he  was  talking  about  world  war,  served  in  the  RAF  was  expected  to  become  the  1 ■ 

“boy  scouting".  between  1940  and  1945  and  National  Agent,  Hayward  se-  Ronald  George  Hayward,  polftl- 

HJs  voice,  Ms  friendly  pipe-  then  joined  the  Labour  Party  cured  a place  on  the  shortlist  cal  manager,  bom  June  27, 
smoking  image  and  his  agency  service.  He  became  an  and  was  unexpectedly  elected  1917;  died  March  22, 1996 


who  was  then  Leader  of  the  and  Wilson  discreetly  per-  saw  the  party's  transfer. 
Opposition,  had  declared  that  suaded  an  elderly  trade  union  During  an  interview  Hay- 
he  would  not  vote  — but  was  delegate  that  while  he  did  not  ward  gave  me  on  his  election, 
persuaded  that  this  would  need  to  switch  his  vote  away  one  of  the  most  often  told 
lead  to  the  election  of  Morgan  from  Morgan,  he  could  never-  stories  about  him  originated, 
and  a victory  for  supporters  theless  vote  in  favour  of  He  was  born  in  Oxfordshire 
of  Roy  Jenkins.  Wilson  sup-  allowing  the  chairman  to  use  and  always  retained  a vivid 


During  an  interview  Hay-  ice-skating.  He  looked  ex- 
ward  gave  me  on  his  election,  tremely  puzzled  before  reply- 
one  Of  tile  most  often  told  ing  that  he  was  talking  about 
stories  about  him  originated,  “boy  scouting". 

He  was  born  in  Oxfordshire  His  voice,  Ms  friendly  pipe- 
and  always  retained  a vivid  smoking  Image  and  his 


ered,  particularly  in  the  after- 
noon which  is  the  only  time 


three  daughters  and  10  he  can  get  away  from  his 
grandchildren.  wife.  She  savs  it's  like  an  old 


JuOa  Langdon 

Ronald  George  Hayward,  pofiti- 


Mary  Lavin 


Lavin  ploughed  a solitary 
furrow,  hi  her  story  The 

Shrine,  an  old  priest  honours 

a possible  vision  of  the  Vir- 

Ireland’s  acute  observer  SSSSSs 

prosperity  to  his  parish  and 
his  people.  And  that  being  so, 

MARY  LAVIN,  who  Ireland  — always  a fruitful  wife  newly  received  into  the  argues,  how  can  U matter  if 
has  died  aged  88.  breeding  ground  for  short-  Church,  has  a miscarriage  vulgarity  prospers  as  well  as 
was  bom  in  Massa-  story  writers  — individual  and  worries  obsessively  everything  else? 
chusetts.  but  grew  stories  are  remembered  and  about  the  soul  of  her  lost  Short  stories  are  often  por- 
up  and  was  educated  in  Ire-  talked  about  as  novels  are  child.  A boy.  growing  up.  is  traits  and  in  this  one.  as  in 


Claude  Mauriac 


Details  in  a diverse  life 

IN  1939  Claude  Mauriac,  1 
who  has  died  aged  81,  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 


wife.  She  says  it's  like  an  old 
French  song  which  just  goes 
on  and  on,  and  1 really  ought 
to  try  it  I asked  her  what  she 
did  to  prevent  herself  getting . 
pregnant,  and  she  said  there 
are  things  reliAri  Volspar  Gels 
which  are  quite  effective,  but 
the  best  tiling  ia  to  go  to  the 
Marie  Stupes  clinic  and  get  a 
Dutch  cap.  I told  her  all  about 
Gerhardt  and  Jo.  and  she  said 
it  sounded  very  boring  and 
rather  decadent.  Of  course 
Tm  not  decadent  at  all  really, 

I only  wish  I was.  Joan  Wynd- 
ham.  Looe  Lessons:  A Wartime 
Diary.  Heinemann.  1985. 


land.  As  a short-story  writer  elsewhere. 


she  will  be  remembered  with 
O'Flaherty,  O'Faolain  and 


consumed  by  the  death  of  his 


That  predilection  Lavin  parents'  marriage.  ‘Til  al 


many  of  Lavin's.  the  portrait 
is  perfect  "And  what  a sharp 


helped  to  conserve,  while  ways  be  a cockroach,”  a ear  the  old  man  had  for  dis 


O’Connor,  though  her  voice  finding  a place  for  elements  I peasant  priest  cries  miser- 1 covering  illicit  pregnanciesl 


was  entirely  her  own.  An-  of  the  antique  form  in  the 
other  renowned  practitioner  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 


crushed  under  some-  In  a matter  of  hours  he'd 


IN  1939  Claude  Mauriac, 
who  has  died  aged  81,  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  listening  to  his  father, 
Francois,  and  Andr£  Gide  ar- 
guing about  the  merits  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  Each  quoted 
abundantly  from  memory,  but 
Claude  was  silent  He  did  not 
know  the  poetry  of  Musset  by 
heart  "He's  a barbarian.”  bis 


of  the  art  — Elizabeth  Bowen 
— described  the  modern 
storyteller’s  task  as  reveal- 
ing the  hidden  significance 
of  "the  small  event",  and  in 
this  Lavin  succeeded  su- 
perbly well. 


body's  feet."  The  harshness  I have  nipped  the  scandal  in  | father  said.  Francois  Mauriac 


tury.  In  much  of  what  she  and  gentleness  that  mingle  the  bud  and,  with  alarming  also  wrote  a journal.  Bloc- 
wrote  there  is  a faint  echo  of  so  often  in  the  Irish  charac-  despatch,  married  off  the  of-  Notes,  in  which  his  son  occa- 
the  oral  tradition,  cunningly  ter  is  repeatedly,  acutely,  fending  girl.  Wherever  pass-  s tonally  appears:  “Claude  car- 


utilised. 

Lavin's  stories  eschew  self- 
importance  and  that  shrill- 
ness which  is  the  bane  of  the 


observed. 


ible  he  married  her  to  the 


A sense  of  sorrow  often  father  of  the  child,  but  if  for 
lingers,  as  does  the  whiff  of  any  reason  that  was  not  poss- 
mystery.  And  such  shadows  ible.  he’d  unload  her  on  to 


Lord  Dunsany,  writing  form.  They  are  subtle  with- 1 are  never  just  there  by  some  ageing  but  compliant 


when  she  was  unknown,  out  making  a palaver  about  chance:  take  any  aspect  of  a 
drew  atttentlon  to  "stories  of  it.  beautifully  told,  no  pat  Mary  Lavin  story  and  you’ll 
quite  ordinary  lives,  stories  endings,  no  slickness:  and  as  find  it  contributes  to  the  me- 
of  people  who  many  might  in  life,  nothing  is  resolved.  A ch aides  of  the  whole. 


suppose  have  no  story  to  tell 
in  their  experience;  and 
when  she  tells  these  stories 
there  may  be  some  whose 
ears,  attuned  to  the  modern 
thriller,  may  suppose  they 
are  not  stories  at  ali.”  She 
harvested  details,  Dunsany 
went  on,  especially  when 
they  didn't  appear  to  matter. 

All  that  seemed  "tiny  and 
unimportant"  was  grist  to 
her  miU:  she  was  already 
cultivating  a genius  for  bea- 
dily  seeking  out  what  the 
less  observant  left  behind. 

By  now.  nearly  50  years  on. 
it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  stories  which  at  first 
glance  seem  to  be  "not 
stories  at  all"  are  among  the 
best  there  are.  During  all 
that  time,  Lavin  was  at  the 
forefront  of  establishing  a Mary  Lavin. . .remembered 
place  for  them,  and  of  ensur-  with  O’Flaherty,  O'Faolain 
ing  that  what  began  with  and  O'Connor,  though  her 
Chekhov  did  not  wither.  In  voice  was  entirely  her  own 


bachelor  . . . Frequently, 
girls  thus  hastened  into  wed- 
lock ripened  into  pious  ma- 
trons upon  whom  the  Canon 


What  Alan  Ross  called  the  could  later  count . . . 
"shapeless  impressionism  of 
the  post-Denton  Welch  ■ AVIN  succeeded  in  ex- 

period,  in  which  china  brie-  I tracting  from  the 

a-brac  and  a young  man's  I depths  of  the  unre- 

relationship  with  his  mother  markable  a universal 

appeared  controlling  forces,”  truth.  She  succeeded  in  mak- 
passed  Lavin  by.  Yet  that  ing  moments  timeless,  in 


ried  my  two  suitcases;  I took 
Claude  to  Notre  Dame  to  show 
him  where  Claudel  was 
converted. . .” 

Thus  Claude  is  a shadowy 
figure.  But  he  made  his  own 
mark  on  French  literature. 
Firstly  as  a novelist  of  the 
nouveau  roman,  who  won  the 
Prix  Medicia  in  1999.  Whereas 
Francois  bad  told  stories  and 
invented  real  people,  Claude 


Claude  Mauriac . . .journals  Cafe  de  Bud  offers  a correo- 
with  a fascinating  cast  tion:  she  wants  “un  jus  de 

tomato"  not  “une  tomato"  as 
come  and  see  us  in  the  she  has  ordered — "tomato"  is 

kitchen,”  Clara  Mauriac  says.  Pernod  with  grenadine.  He  I9f  3A71U  UVMOVU  IfV, 

Her  husband  replies:  "Now  it  recollects,  at  Nunes,  in  the  crown  cotut  recorder,  71; 
is  us  who  will  go  to  see  him."  Cafe  des  Sports,  yon  never  Elizabeth  Jane  Howard, 
“I  have  brought  together  the  asked  the  garcon  to  wipe  your  novelist,  73;  Sir  George  Jef- 
present  of  today  with  the  pres-  table  with  his  “serviette”.  You  ferson,  former  chairman, 
ent  of  other  days,”  Mauriac  asked  for  “un  petit  coup  de  British  Telecom,  75;  Erica 


sinned  an  almost  father-like 
position  in  Claude’s  life.  They 
included  Mitterrand  and  the 

gr„h.,.y°lmeer  Michel  Birthdays 

Vatery  once  said  that  he  

could  never  write  a novel  that  Alan  Arkin,  actor.  62;  Gra- 
began:  "The  Marquise  went  bam  Barlow,  cricketer.  46; 
out  at  five  o’clock.”  In  a ges-  Pierre  Boulez,  conductor  and 
tore  of  defiance  Claude  both  composer.  71;  James  Caan, 
began  and  titled  a novel  with  actor,  57;  Carole  Carr,  singer, 
these  words  in  1961.  The  world  68;  Eyung-wha  Chung,  con- 
is  that  of  the  Carrefour  de  cert  violinist,  48;  Piers  Gard- 
Bud.  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  ner,  director,  British  Institute 
Paris.  The  content  is  that  of  of  International  and  Compara- 
observing,  remembering,  five  Law,  42;  Lord  Graham  of 
reflecting.  The  garcon  in  the  Edmonton,  Chief  Labour 


Whip,  House  of  Lords.  71;  Wil- 
liam Hague,  MP.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Wales,  35;  Jean  Gra- 


she  has  ordered  — "tomate"  is  ham  Hall,  former  circuit 
Pernod  with  grenadine.  He  judge,  79:  Lord  Hooson  QC, 


ent  of  other  days,”  Mauriac 


redefined  the  territory  of  fle-  said.  “For  me,  the  present  con-  cacbemir”. 
tion  and  sought  to  communi-  slsts  of  both.”  It  was  no  acci-  Both  the  novels  and  fixe  Bernard  Katz,  biophysicist, 
cate  the  contents  of  individual  .dent  that  like  other  noeeaux  journals  amass  detail.  Mai-  85;  Sir  Leslie  Melville,  econ- 
consciousness  rather  than  in-  romanaers  Mauriac  was  also  raux  does  not  think  that  in  the.  omist,  94;  James  Moody,  sax- 


Jong,  writer.  54;  Prof  Sir 
Bernard  Katz,  biophysicist. 


particular  fashion  domi-  connecting  Irish  parochial- 


nated  the  mainstream  short 
story  in  her  formative  writ- 
ing years:  fortunately  she 
may  have  simply  been  un- 
aware of  it 

Fortunately,  too.  she 
remained  untouched  by  the 


ism  with  parochialism  the 
world  over,  and  in  illuminat- 
ing people  and  places,  words 
and  things,  by  touching  them 
with  the  magic  of  the  rarely- 
gifted  storyteller.  As  a per- 
son. she  was  both  humble 


vent  plots.  And  secondly  as  a 
memoirist  publishing  his  jour- 
nal in  13  volumes  (with  a 14th 
in  the  press). 

But  he  did  not  follow  the 


a devotee  of  the  cinema,  where  1940s  the  English  would  have  ophanist,  71;  Leonard  Ni- 
representation  is  everything,  stooped  so  low  as  to  install  moy,  actor.  65;  Terry  Pryce, 
For  many  years  he  was  the  listening  devices  in  de  chairman,  Solway  Foods,  62; 
film  critic  of  Le  Figaro.  Gaulle's  rooms  in  London,  but  Harry  Rabinowttz,  conduc- 

He  was  the  second  son  of  reflects  that  nowadays  a tor  and  composer.  80;  Diana 
Francois  Mauriac.  Claude's  single  pearl  in  a woman’s  Ross,  singer  and  actress.  52; 
first  important  position  was  necklace  can  contain  such  an  Colin  Webb,  former  editor- 
as  General  de  Gaulle’s  private  instrument.  in-chief.  Press  Association,  57; 


normal  process  of  the  journal  Francois  Mauriac.  Claude's  single  pearl  in  a woman’s 
Although  each  entry  is  dated,  first  important  position  was  necklace  can  contain  such  an 

they  do  not  follow  each  other  as  General  de  Gaulle’s  private  instrument.  i in-ctuet,  tress  Association,  5?; 

chronologically.  Consecutive  secretary,  from  1944  to  1949.  Claude  Mauriac  notes  that  Charles  Wheeler,  broad- 


short  story  as  so  excessive  a and  certain,  complicated  and  pages  cover  a conversation  He  published  a book  portray-  { people  are  like  children.  They  caster.  73. 


literary  product  that  it  | simple  — an  apt  refection  of  with  Malraux  in  a restaurant,  ing  the  de  Gaulle  who  wished 


required  special  powers  of  her  role  as  an  artist.  The 
appreciation.  The  Isolation  short  story  of  today  owes  her 
experienced  in  a small  off-  a very  great  debt. 

shore  island,  especially  per-  

haps  during  the  last  war  William  Trevor 

when,  she  was  beginning  to  

write,  may  have  been  a bless-  Mary  Lavin  (Mary  MacDonald 
ing  In  disguise.  Scott),  author,  born  June  12 

Like  the  best  storytellers.  1912;  disc  March  24, 1996 


August  29,  1975;  a conversa-  to  meet  with  famous  writers 
tion  with  him,  January  17,  and  talk  about  the  Academy, 


1952;  and  the  souvenir  of  a and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  peared  to  count  the  years. 

family  party,  July  29.  1935.  tortured  by  the  inescapable  

Sometimes  there  is  a quota-  drama  of  administering  jus-  Douglas  Jofmson 

tion  from  an  old  family  docu-  tioe  to  those  who  had  allegedly  — — 

meat  For  example,  one  of  betrayed  their  country.  De  Claude  Mauriac,  writer,  bom 
1873.  which  tells  of  the  death  Gaulle  was  the  first  of  a curl-  April  25.  1914;  died,  March  22, 
of  a local  cowherd.  “He  used  to  ous  series  of  figures  who  as-  1996 


compare  their  ages  and  they 
count  the  months  that  sepa- 
rate them.  But  be  never  ap- 
peared to  count  the  years. 


Douglas  Johnson 


In  Memoriam 

DONMRU.Y.  Mlefty  who  Ermtf  htanwW  rf) 
M*  «n  way  on  llcrcft  Mm  W92.  Loved 
mUMd  but  alive  m our  Maria 

■To  Mace  twr  amMocemoRl  tetaotana 
via  4507.  fm»  0171  713  «129. 
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Jackdaw 


Basquiat  rock 

THIS  IS  NOT  Black  Art,  I 
maintain,  and  this  is  not 
ART.  well  no.  this  is  STUFF 
and  I like  it,  yeah,  yeah,  yeah. 
This  STUFF  rocks.  A two- 
headed  Janus  of  an  approach, 
vomiting  and  questioning  at 
the  same  time.  A squash* of 
Schwitters  sound,  and  non- 
sense. leering  tabulations  of 
pre-Socratic  philosophers’ 
jostle,  or  rubber  'gainst  Penk. 
Like  a bead  reading  of  La  utre- 
monf  s "Beautiful  as  a chance 
encounter  of  a sewing  ma- 
chine and  an  umbrella  on  a 
dissecting  table".  But  nothing 
surreal  here.  The  dreaming  is 
force-fed  into  the  dawn  of  our 
consciousness.  Confuse  me. 


sir?  Well  bless  you,  yes  please. 
Chance  juxtaposition.  Your 
< chance  is  not  the  same  as  my 
chance . . . Noorder,  noftmc- 
I tion.  Basquiat  takes  a cursive 
swipe  and  re-establishes  the 
disorder  that  is  reality.  The 
pure  Joyful  chaotic  miasma  of 
it  alL  Goo-goo-ga-joo.  Refract- 
ing fact  fractions  facting  re- 
fact He's  milking  the  diction- 
dairy.  wiping  up  the  puddles 
of  Anglo  detritus  and  scoffing 
the  lot  He's  stealing  us  limb 
by  word . . . After  Warhol’s 
death  in  1986,  Jean-Michei 
himself  started  to  die  bit  by 
bit  This  ugly  and  tragic  coda 
will  probably  be  the  Hendrix- 
Cobain  factor  that  will  speed 
his  reputation  into  the  be- 
yond. The  Temple  of  Guys  who 
died  for  their  art  It’s  a drag. 
Rubber-necking  at  the  crash- 
site  shall  take  place.  The  more 
STUFF  that  goes  up  on  the 
wall,  the  less  it  will  be  seen. 
Eyes  searching  for  drug  clues 
— how  black  was  he.  how 
white  inside,  can  you  see  him 
being  sad  or  happy?  Look  for  a 
long  time  and  well  see  him 
wave . . . His  STUFF  Is  the  con- 
tinually dividing  cell  of  our 
future-past  Embryos  with  all 

the  cross-referenced  features 


in  place.  But  the  stash  was 
terminated  before  maturity.  I 
should  tike  to  have  seen  it  all 
grown-up. 

David  Bowie  dabbles  In  hyper- 
prose for  bis  appreciation  of  the  \ 
artist  Jean- Michel  Basquiat  in 
the  magazine  Modem 
Painters. 

Clarke  checked 

AS  A READER  ofProspect 
since  its  inception.  I have 
been  amused  by  Jeremy 
Clarke's  regular  contribu- 
tions. But  in  the  latest  issue  I 
feel  he  has  gone  too  far.  To 
use  his  column  to  unburden 
some  of  the  guilt  he  must  feel 
a bout  episodes  from  h is  past 
life  is  one  thing,  but  to  abuse 
his  position  as  a man  of  let- 
ters to  preen  and  gloat  over 
his  imminent  fortune —de- 
rived as  it  presumably  will  be 
from  an  autobiography  filled 
to  the  gun  whales  with  even 
shabbier  accoun ts— is  quite 
another. 

I speak  as  an  authority  on 
Clarke,  having  first  encoun- 
tered him  when,  as  five-year - 
olds,  we  both  attended  Mrs 
Aspin’s  class  at  South  Ben- 
fleet  County  primary  school. 


Our  relationship,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  has  continued 
ever  since.  Recently,  how- 
ever. it  has  taken  a rather 
sour  turn.  Far  from  being  the 
diffident  cove  that  his  writ- 
ings would  have  the  reader 
believe,  his  elevation  to  the 
ranks  of  the  wealth-sodden 
literati  has  revealed  a dis- 
tasteful side  to  his  character. 
It  is  well  known  to  him  that  I 
am  currently  in  straitened 
circumstances.  This  has  done 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
pestering  me  with  abusive 
telephone  calls,  informing 
me  of  the  sordid  financial 
auction  for  his  autobiogra- 
phy. Prefacing  his  tirades 
with  the  quip  "How  fare  the 
poor  this  day?"  he  proceeds  to 


that  I can  barely  comprehend. 

The  sound  of  my  pathetic 
whimpering  only  spurs  him 
on.  His  megalomania  is  even 
more  apparent  during  his 
frequent  “state  visits".  By 
publishing  his  ramblings, 
you  are,  albeit  unknowingly, 
providing  him  with  yet 
another  stick  to  prod  me 
with.  To  ridicule  and  defame 
one’s  less  fortunate 
acquaintances  is 


un  gentlemanly.  Please  do  not 
give  him  continued  succour. 
A letter  from  disgruntled  lit 
victim  Steven  Heath  of  West- 
cliffe-on-Sea.  in  Prospect. 

Glug,  glug,  glug 

AT  BOOT  camp,  we've  been 
knuckling  down  and  squar- 
ing up  to  bring  you  the  per- 
fect magazine  for  the  nest 
millennium.  You  know,  the 
multi-media  mushroom 
cloud,  the  global  village,  the 
starry  tech  future  and  all 
that  Well,  the  good  news  is 
we  managed  to  sort  out  an  e- 
mail  address  for  those  of  yon 
who  prefer  downloading  elec- 
tronic correspondence  to 
writing  on  pulped-up  Norwe- 
gian pine.  Unfortunately,  we 
spent  too  much  time  board- 
ing, bingeing  and  re-running 
a video  of  BJork's  imperson- 
ation ofMike  Tyson  at  Bang- 
kok airport  to  create  a web 
site  on  the  ’Net  Call  us  "old 
skool"  (go  on)  but  we’d  still 
rather  live  in  the  real  world 
than  surf  a virtual  one.  We’re 
your  intolerant  neighbour 
upstairs,  cranking  up  Daft 
Punk's  Da  Funk  at  three  in 
the  morning.  We're  the  ones 


queueing  behind  you  in  sub- 
zero temperatures,  trying  to 
get  into  a Bis  gig  rammed 
tighter  than  a... 

Okay,  you  know  the  story. 
We’re  the  ones  who  got  sent 
promos  of  the  Lynch  Mob 
remix  of  Champagne  Super- 
nova That’s  us  in  the  comer, 
sneaking  in  through  a secret 
door  with  an  "all  areas”  lami- 
nate, under  the  protection  of 
Michael.  Jackson's  minders. 
Just  remember,  though,  well 
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Blah . . . Blah  Blah  Blah 


, only  be  using  those  free 
drinks  vouchers  at  the  after- 
show  party  in  an  effort  to 
weasel  our  way  backstage 
and  get  an  exclusive  scoop  for 
you.  Well,  ifyou  insist,  just 
.one  more  pint.. . 

Prom  the  editorial  to  the  inau- 
gural issue  of  Blah  Blah 
Blah,  produced  by  the  com- 
pany behind  the  American 
musu:  magazine  Ray  Gun,  in 
association  ictth  MTV. 

Church  signs 

• Don’t  let  worry  kill  you — 
Let  die  church  help. 

• Thursday  night — potluck 

supper.  Prayer  and  medica- 
tion to  follow.  ! 

• For  those  of  you  who  have 
children  and  don’t  know  it,  we  1 
have  a nursery  downstairs.  j 

• This  afternoon  there  will  be 
a meeting  in  the  south  and 
north  ends  of  the  church.  Chil- 
dren will  be  baptized  at  both 

ends. 

• Wednesday,  the  Ladies  Lit- 
urgy Society  wiU  meet  Mrs 
Jones  will  sing  Put  Me  hi  My 
little  Bed  accompanied  by  the 
pastor. 

• Thursday  at  5.00pm  there 
will  be  a meeting  of  the  Little 


Mothers  Club.  All  wishing  to 
become  little  mothers,  please 
see  die  minister  in  his  study. 

• This  being  Easter  Sunday, 
we  wifi  ask  Mrs  Lewis  to  come 
forward  and  lay  an  egg  on  the 
altar. 

• Next  Sunday,  a special  col- 
lection will  be  taken  to  defray 
fiie  cost  of  the  new  carpet  All 
those  wishing  to  do  something 
on  the  new  carpet  will  come 
forward  and  getapiece  of 
paper. 

• The  ladies  of  the  church 
have  cast  off  clothing  of  every 
kind  and  they  may  be  seen  in 
the  church  basement  Friday. 

• At  the  evening  service 
tonight,  the  sermon  topic  will 
be  What  Is  Hell?  Come  early 
and  listen  to  our  choir 
practice. 

More  e-mailings,  this  time  Ac- 
tual Announcements  Prom 
Church.  Bulletins. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  £- 
madjackdaw^uurtianjcoMk; 
or  fax 01 71-713 4366;  or  write  to 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  219 
Parringdan  Road,  London 
EC2R3ER. 
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Bulmer  pays 
£23m  to  add 
cider  strength 

[ULMER.  Britain’s  big- 
tgest  cider  group,  yester- 
day toasted  its  decision  to 
splash  out  and  add  brands 
such  as  Stonehouse  and 
White  Lightning  to  its  port- 
folio of  top- selling  Strong- 
bow  and  Scrumpy  Jack. 
writes  Lisa  Buckingham. 

John  Rudgard,  Buhner's 
chief  executive  fright)  and 
finance  director,  Alan 
Flock  hart,  said  the  com- 
pany was  paying  £23.3  mil- 
lion to  buy  Inch's,  the  pri- 
vately-owned, Devon-based 
cider  company,  thought  to 
be  the  country’s  third  big- 
gest cider  producer  with  7 
per  cent  of  the  market 

Mr  Rudgard  said  the  deal 
would  increase  the  compa- 
ny’s presence  in  the  mar- 
ket's fast-growing  cash  and 
carry  and  take  home  sec- 
tors. 

White  lightning  will  also 
add  to  Buhner’s  presence  in 
"white  cider",  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  the  mar- 
ket Inch’s  sold  eight  million 
gallons  of  cider  in  the  year 
to  last  September,  generat- 
ing £25.6  million  of  turnover 
and  £800.000  of  profits. 

PHOTOGRAPH;  GRAHAM  TURNS! 


Labour  strains  overtraining 


Richard  Thomas  and 
Larry  Elliott 


SENIOR  Labour  fig- 
ures last  night  at- 
tacked the  party’s 
decision  to  back 
away  from  a com- 
pulsory training  levy  on  busi- 
ness. claiming  that  new  plans 
for  tax  breaks  for  individuals 
seeking  to  reskill  were  a poor 
substitute. 

The  Opposition’s  new  blue- 
print for  training,  to  be  un- 
veiled on  Thursday,  is  based 
on  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary Individual  Learning 


Accounts  and  is  being  criti- 
cised internally  for  diluting 
what  is  seen  as  a key  plank  of 
Labour's  economic  policy. 

“It’s  all  very  thin."  said  one 
Labour  critic.  “Training  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  our  flag- 
ship policies.  But  this  doesn’t 
add  up  to  much." 

Shadow  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  said  yesterday  that  he 
wanted  ” nothing  less  than  a 
transformation  of  skills  train- 
ing in  Britain”  in  order  to 
tackle  growing  job  insecurity. 
A key  element  of  this  strategy 
was  the  tax  break  for  self- 
funded  trainees  but  leading 
party  figures  said  this  ^buld 


Imro  launches 
inquiry  into 
Jardine  firm 


Dan  Atkinson 


REGULATORS  are  inves- 
tigating a fund  man- 
ager owned  jointly  by 
the  Jardine  Matheson  trading 
empire  and  Robert  Fleming, 
the  investment  bank. 

Possible  irregularities  by 
employees  are  thought  to  In- 
clude •‘front  running”,  plac- 
ing an  order  for  securities 
ahead  of  a much  larger  pur- 
chase by  a client  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  the  subsequent 
price  rise. 

Imro.  the  fund-management 
supervisor,  began  the  inquiry 
into  Jardine  Fleming  Asset 
Management  last  month,  and 
the  Securities  and  Futures 
Commission  in  Hong  Kong  — 
where  JFAM  is  incorporated 
— has  been  fully  informed. 

In  an  unconnected  case, 
jardine  Fleming  confirmed 
yesterday  that  four  brokers 
working  for  Its  securities  arm 
in  Hong  Kong  were  sacked 
last  Friday  for  “rat”  trading. 
This  practice  involves  divert- 
ing profits  from  share  move- 
ments to  brokers’  accounts, 
rather  than  to  those  of  their 
clients,  and  is  a widespread 
problem  for  Hong  Kong  brok- 
ing houses. 

The  Imro  Inquiry  is  centred 
on  London.  Neither  the  regu- 
lator nor  Robert  Fleming 
would  comment,  although 
Fleming  confirmed  that  an 
Imro  inquiry  was  under  way. 


Henry  Strutt  managing  di- 
rector of  JFAM's  Hong  Kong- 
based  parent  Jardine  Flem- 
ing Holdings,  said:  “We 
regard  compliance  matters  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  . . . 
and  we  are  actively  co-operat- 
ing with  Imro.  While  the  . . . 
investigation  is  in  progress, 
however,  it  is  not  appropriate 
to  comment  hirther.” 

Front-running  is  a peren- 
nial headache  for  UK  finan- 
cial regulators,  as  is  the  other 
practice  said  to  be  involved  in 
the  investigation,  postponing 
the  booking  of  trades  either  to 
the  broker's  or  the  client’s  ac- 
count until  the  performance 
of  each  trade  is  known. 

Such  a practice  means  cli- 
ent accounts  are  credited 
with  “dud”  trades,  leaving 
brokers  with  the  profitable 
ones. 

JFAM,  the  Hong  Kong  brok- 
ing arm  and  an  investment 
banking  subsidiary  make  up 
the  three  operating  sections 
of  Jardine  Fleming.  JFAM 
has  10  institutional  clients  in 
Europe. 

It  is  not  known  which  cli- 
ents’ orders  are  associated 
with  the  allegations  of  front- 
running. JFAM  is  incorporat- 
ed in  Hong  Kong  but  regu- 
lated in  London. 

The  association  between 
Fleming  and  Jardine  Mathe- 
son dates  from  1970.  In  1995, 
Jardine  Fleming  accounted 
for  113  per  cent  of  Jardine 
Ma  the  son’s  pre-tax  profits. 


London  brokers  help  set  up 
rival  to  Telecom  Eirann 


Paul  Murphy 


THE  Cruise  O’Brien  family 
knows  a bit  about  tele- 
phones. A particularly  colour- 
ful patch  in  the  career  of 
father  Conor  was  in  the  mid- 
1970s  as  Ireland’s  Minister  for 
Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Now 
his  son  Patrick,  aged  27,  is 
setting  up  the  first  compre- 
hensive competitor  to  the 
state-owned  Telecom  Eirann. 

Stockbrokers  in  London, 
who  are  floating  the  venture 
on  the  fledgling  Alternative 
Investment  Market,  have 
dubbed  it  Murph-erv- 
Ireland  has  been  slow  to  de- 
regulate its  telephone  busi- 
ness. The  European  Commis- 
sion has  given  the  country 


until  2003  to  deregulate 
fully. 

Meanwhile,  a buyer  is 
being  sought  for  30  per  cent  of 
Telecom  Eireann,  and  a few 
competitors  are  picking 
away  at  the  market 
Patrick  Cruise  O’Brim  has 
the  American  telecoms  firm 
AT&T  on  side.  His  company 
is  called  Stentor  — from 
Greek  mythology  (Stentor 
was  a herald  with  a voice 
equal  to  that  of  50  men).  A 
thud  of  the  £3.5  million  being 
raised  through  the  flotation 
will  go  straight  to  the  US  com- 
pany to  build  a new  network 
linking  Ireland’s  cities  and 
cabling  to  London. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  first 
customer  making  the  first  call 
by  the  summer. 


do  little  or  nothing  to  boost 
workforce  skills. 

The  party’s  plans  for  HAs 
are  also  under  fire  from  its 
own  MPs,  because  they  fail  to 
spell  out  the  amount  which  is 
to  be  paid  into  the  accounts, 
either  by  government  or  indi- 
viduals. 

Although  there  will  be 
sanctions  against  firms  which 
fail  to  reach  certain  skills 
standards  — such  as  the  In- 
vestors in  People  Initiative 
benchmark  — these  have 
been  attacked  internally  for 
being  too  weak. 

.Experts  also  expressed 
scepticism  over  the  details  of 


the  Shadow  Chancellor’s  ini- 
tiative. Lorraine  Deardon,  at 
the  Institute  for  Fiscal  Stud- 
ies. said  that  all  privately- 
funded  vocational  courses  be- 
low post-graduate  level  had 
been  free  of  tax  since  1992. 

“It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is 
new  here,”  she  said.  Ms  Dear- 
don also  said  more  details 
would  be  needed  before  as- 
sessing any  expenditure  im- 
plications. Private  spending 
on  training  is  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  around  £8  billion 
a year. 

An  aide  to  Mr  Brown  said 
that  the  scheme  would,  be 
fiinded  by  the  redirection  of 


funds  from  within  the  exist- 
ing training  budget  and  that 
the  intention  was  to  expand 
eligibility  for  the  tax  break  to 
different  types  of  course. 

The  architects  of  the  new 
policy  were  last  night  defend- 
ing the  plans.  One  insider 
said  the  framework  would  de- 
liver the  same  benefits,  in 
real  terms,  as  the  former  pro- 
posals for  a mandatory  levy 
— around  £300  million  in 
today's  money. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry  welcomed  the 
proposals.  A spokeswoman 
said:  “We  would  certainly 
like  to  see  tax  relief  extended. 


for  example  to  cover  MBAs. 
Of  course,  employers  have  a 
responsibility  to  train  em- 
ployees. but  individuals  do 
too  — and  the  Government 
certainly  does.  We  support 
voluntary  HAs.” 

Mr  Brown  insisted  his  pro- 
posals would  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  fears  over  jobs 
losses. 

“The  feel-good  factor  will 
not  return  as  long  as  there  is 
a feel  insecure  factor.  People 
in  their  fifties  and  even  for- 
ties fear  that  if  they  lose  their 
job  it  could  be  their  last  or 
that  the  next  job  will  repre- 
sent a downward  slide.” 


New  Securicor  eases  Cellnet  hold-up 


lan  King 


SECURICOR  paved  the 
way  yesterday  for  the 
sale  of  its  40  per  cent 
stake  in  Cellnet  Britain’s 
second-biggest  mobile  phone 
network,  with  a long-awaited 
shake-up  of  its  share 
structure. 

Securicor,  which  has  been 
criticised  for  its  archaic  vot- 
ing structure,  said  it  was 
merging  its  two  classes  of 
share  to  create  one  new  class, 
which  would  include  unifica- 
tion with  the  group’s  sister 
company.  Security  Services. 

The  new  company  emerg- 
ing from  the  shake-up.  New 
Securicor.  will  enjoy  a mar- 


ket capitalisation  of  over 
£2  billion  — making  it  a cer- 
tainty for  the  FTSE-100  after 
the  next  review  of  the  index. 

Accordingly.  Securicor 
shares  shot  up  200p  to  1805p. 
while  shares  in  Security  Ser- 
vices closed  up  65p  to  I050p. 

In  addition,  Securicor  said 
it  had  won  new  assurances 
from  tiie  Inland  Revenue  that 
any  sale  of  its  £1.25  billion 
stake  in  Cellnet  would  not 
leave  it  liable  to  Capital  Gains 
Tax.  The  Revenue's  com- 
ments were  seen  as  smooth- 
ing the  way  towards  an  immi- 
nent sale  of  the  stake. 

But  Securicor  insisted  it 
had  no  news  on  a possible 
sale  of  its  Cellnet  stake  to  the 
mobile  phone  network’s  other 


shareholder.  British  Telecom, 
barred  last  year  from  increas- 
ing its  holding  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  & Industry. 
Chief  executive  Roger  Wiggs 
said:  “Although  other  parties 
have  expressed  interest  no 
discussions  are  taking  place 
with  BT  or  any  third  parties.” 

Securicor' s peculiar  voting 
structure  is  a legacy  of  the 
company's  origins.  It  began 
life  in  1923  as  Associated 
Hotels,  and  bought  into  the 
Kensington  Palace  Hotel  in 
1959.  buying  Securicor  the 
following  year. 

Securicor  grew  rapidly 
under  the  new  management 
selling  tiie  hotels  businesses 
in  1973,  and  reinvesting  the 
proceeds  in  the  security  and 


Poultry  prices  up  12pc 
as  BSE  scare  hits  home 


Dairy  group  shares  feel  knock-on  effect  of 
switch  from  beef — but  others  benefit. 

Lisa  Buckingham  and  lan  King  report 


THE  price  of  poultry  shot 
up  by  12  per  cent  over 
the  weekend  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  almost  as 
much  again  as  the  BSE  scare 
hits  sales  of  beef. 

The  poultry  industry, 
which  held  an  emergency 
meeting  in  London  yesterday 
to  discuss  its  ability  to  absorb 
extra  consumer  demand,  is 
expected  to  limit  price  in- 
creases to  stave  off  accusa- 
tions of  profiteering  which 
might  lead  to  a flood  of 
imports. 

Neil  Harrison,  finance  di- 
rector of  one  of  Britain's  big- 
gest poultry  groups,  Bernard 
Matthews,  whose  shares  rose 
6p  to  I22p,  said  the  Norfolk- 
based  company  had  not  in- 
creased production.  "We  will 
consider  the  Government's 
situation,"  he  added. 

The  meeting  came  as  large 
UK  food  and  dairy  companies 
saw  their  share  prices  hit  by 
mass  selling  amid  worries  of 
a slump  in  beef  sales. 

Dairy  groups  such  as  Uni- 
gate. down  30p  to  407p,  and 
Northern  Foods,  which  shed 
I6p  to  183p.  came  under  par- 
ticular pressure  on  fears  that 
they  might  have  to  -import 
milk  to  maintain  doorstep 
and  high  street  deliveries. 

Michael  Landymore,  ana- 
lyst at  Henderson  Crosth- 
waite,  said  he  would  not  be 
surprised  if  the  BSE  scare 


spread  to  milk  and  dairy 
products  such  as  yoghurt 

All  the  large  supermarket 
groups  are  understood  to 
have  recorded  heavy  falls  in 
beef  sales  at  the  weekend  — 
put  at  between  30  and  50  per 
cent  by  industry  observers  — 
and  most  were  reimbursing 
customers  who  bought  meat 
before  the  disclosures  of  a 
risk  to  human  health. 

Sainsbury  said  it  was  con- 
sidering importing  more  bee£ 
while  Tesco  announced  it  was 
changing  the  labelling  of  its 
beef  products  to  distinguish 
domestically-produced  meat 
from  foreign  produce. 

Tesco  said  the  fall  in  beef 
sales  had  been  compensated 


for  by  increased  demand  for 
lamb,  pork,  poultry  and  fish. 

So  far,  stockbroking  ana- 
lysts say,  there  has  been  little 
impact  on  beef-related  prod- 
ucts such  as  ready-cooked  la- 
sagne and  cannelonl,  a drop 
in  the  sales  of  which  could  hit 
the  share  prices  of  super- 
markets and  retailers  such  as 
Marks  & Spencer. 

Last  night  Burger  King  — 
which  sells  1.3  billion  beef- 
burgers a year  worldwide  — 
joined  rivals  Wimpy  and  Mc- 
Donald’s in  declaring  it  would 
no  longer  buy  British  beef. 

Burger  King's  managing  di- 
rector, Craig  Bushey.  said: 
“Our  customers’  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  British  beef  and  the 
related  potential  damage  to 
our  business  and  threat  to 
our  employees'  livelihood  has 
caused  us  to  take  the  decision 
to  source  beef  outside  the  UK 
until  confidence  in  British 
beef  is  fully  restored." 

One  beneficiary  of  the  BSE 

scare  has  been  Electrophore- 
tics,  a diagnostics  company.  It 
has  an  exclusive  research 

contract  with  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Fisheries  and 
Food  to  identify  protein 
markers  used  for  the  diagno- 
sis of  BSE  in  Jive  cattle. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany, whose  shares  have 
risen  in  value  by  more  than 
40  per  cent  during  the  past 
week,  said-  "We  are  continu- 
ing our  work,  but  there  is  no 
timescale  at  the  moment  on 
when  results  wilt  become 
available. 

“We  will  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  when  MAFF 
allows  us  to.” 


distribution  businesses.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Associated 
Hotels  was  renamed  Securi- 
cor and  Kensington  Palace 
Hotel  Security  Services. 

Under  the  existing  share 
structure,  there  are  4.15  mil- 
lion Securicor  shares  in  cir- 
culation. each  carrying  one 
vote,  along  with  77  million 
“A”  shares,  which  have  no 
voting  rights. 

Meanwhile.  Securicor’s 
stake  in  Security  Services  has 
been  progressively  reduced  to 
50.75  per  cent  as  Securicor 
has  issued  new  shares  in  the 
group  to  finance  other  deals. 
Mercury  Asset  Management 
which  will  hold  a 16  per  cent 
stake  in  the  New  Securicor,  is 
in  favour  of  the  proposals. 


Swebgas  is 
shopped  to 
Office  of 
Fair  Trading 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Swebgas,  the  gas  supply 
offshoot  of  South  Western 
Electricity,  has  been  reported 
to  the  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
and  the  gas  industry  watch- 
dog. Of  gas,  following  an  in- 
vestigation by  trading  stan- 
dards officers  into  complaints 
about  its  doorstep  selling. 

The  company  is  one  of  seven 
regional  electricity  distribu- 
tors planning  to  enter  the  do- 
mestic gas  business  when  the 
market  is  opened  to  competi- 
tion in  a pilot  area  covering 
Devon.  Cornwall  and  Somerset 

at  the  end  of  April. 

Steve  Butterworth,  Devon 
County  Council’s  director  of 
trading  standards  and  con- 
sumer protection,  said  the  au- 
thorities had  received  152 
complaints  from  consumers 
in  the  region,  covering  areas 

such  as  high  pressure  selling 
techniques  and  failure  to  give 
notice  of  cancellation  rights. 

He  said  his  department's 
report  had  been  sent  to  the  Di- 
rector General  of  Fair  Trad- 
ing. with  a copy  to  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Gas  Supply. 

Swebgas,  which  abandoned 
unsolicited  door- tod oor  sales 
three  weeks  ago  when  the 
scale  of  the  problem  became 
apparent,  said  it  believed  the 
action  it  had  already  taken 
would  address  any  concerns 
the  OFT  might  have. 

• East  Midlands  Electricity 
said  it  would  be  cutting  elec- 
tricity prices  for  2 million  do- 
mestic customers  and  for 
businesses  by  an  average  of 
2.7  per  cent  from  April. 


Notebook 


Halifax  is  making 
a Clerical  error 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


DESPITE  all  the  specula- 
tion to  the  contrary.  It 
is  the  Halifax  which  has 
emerged  from  the  crowd  to  se- 
cure an  agreed  deal  to  take 
control  on  the  Clerical  Medi 
caL  More  than  40  different  D 
nancial  institutions  expres 
sed  an  Interest  in  Clerical 
since  it  effectively  put  itself 
on  the  market  in  May  1995, 
when  it  asked  merchant 
bankers  Schroders  to  look  at 
its  options.  The  choice  of  the 
Halifax  as  the  favoured  buyer 
is  something  of  a surprise  in 
that  so  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  NatWest, 
which  already  has  joint  inter- 
est with  Clerical  Medical  in 
NatWest  Life  — a deal  which 
will  no  doubt  be  unpicked  in 
due  course. 

Certainly,  this  looks  like  a 
good  deal  for  Clerical  Medi- 
caL  Although  the  Halifax  will 
become  a public  company 
within  the  next  year,  for  the 
moment  it  is  a mutual  shar- 
ing the  same  management 
culture  as  the  Clerical.  By  all 
accounts,  its  bid  was  amcmg 
the  most  generous,  offering 
Clerical  policyholders,  the 
real  owners  of  the  business, 
the  immediate  benefit  of 
£111  million  in  special  bo- 
nuses plus  a further  £160  mil- 
lion increase  in  ultimate 
value.  Clerical  Medical, 
which  bas  been  in  search  of 
new  capital  so  it  can  sustain 
the  growth  of  its  business, 
has  an  important  new  connec- 
tion. It  can  now  offer  its 
brands  through  the  Halifax/ 
Leeds  branches  as  well  as  the 
Independent  Financial  Ad- 
viser outlets,  which  it  tradi- 
tionally has  used. 

But  while  all  this  is  the  best 
interests  of  Clerical  Medical, 
will  it  be  as  rewarding  for 
Halifax  members?  The  joint 
statement  from  the  Halifax 
and  the  Clerical  says  that 
Halifax's  market  value  upon 
its  proposed  flotation  should 
be  enhanced.”  Amid  all  the 
upbeat  feiv,  highlighting  the 
benefits  to  Clerical,  that 
seems  to  be  somewhat  un- 
proven. The  history  of  new  fi- 
nancial groups  rushing  into 
acquisition  is  not  encourag- 
ing. as  the  TSB  experience 
demonstrated.  And  there  will 
be  concern  that  as  the  likely 
highest  bidder,  the  Halifax 
may  have  paid  too  much. 
There  could  also  be  some 
worry  that  the  Halifax  is 
dumping  the  recognised  lead- 
er in  the  life  market.  Stan- 
dard Life,  for  a lesser  player. 

Halifax/ Leeds  members, 
who  voted  for  conversion  be- 
fore this  deal,  might  question 
whether  they  would  rather 
have  had  the  extra  cash  at  flo- 
tation, rather  than  the 
promise  of  higher  future 
earnings  from  the  Clerical 
Medical  some  time  in  the 
future.  Members  are  being  of- 
fered no  democratic  say  in 
this  deal  despite  all  the  under- 
takings of  better  governance. 

Bedding  down  any  merger, 
however  well  suited  the  part- 


ners. can  be  costly  in  terms  of 
rationalisation  of  systems 
and  voluntary  redundancy. 
The  costs  irill  be  taken  up 
front,  falling  on  the  present 
body  of  members,  and  the 
benefits  will  be  down  the  road 
when  many  smaller  mem- 
bers/shareholders will  have 
cashed  in  their  chips. 


Beef  respite 

Trf,  immediate  financial 
market  reaction  to  the 
Government's  decision 
to  tough  out  the  BSE  crisis 
was  to  rally.  The  pound 
which  had  been  under  pres- 
sure for  much  of  the  day 
picked  up  momentum,  gilt 
prices  moved  off  their  lows  al- 
though the  statement  came 
too  late  to  reassure  the  stock 
market,  already  25  points 
down.  However,  the  ruling  by 
the  European  Union  which 
has  imposed  a ban  on  British 
exports,  together  with  the 
commercial  judgment  of  food 
chains  from  Whitbreads  to 
Wimpy  to  take  British  beef  off 
the  menu,  must  change  the 
UK’s  food  economics.  Meat 
prices  may  be  heading  down, 
benefiting  the  retail  price  In- 
dex in  the  short  term,  but  this 
will  quickly  be  overshadowed 
by  poultry  prices,  already  12 
per  cent  up  since  the  weekend 
with  some  way  to  go. 

Even  with  the  current  mini- 
mal government  intervention 
there  will  be  a £600  million  hit 
on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  some  need  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  compensation 
to  producers.  But  there  still 
remains  a strong  risk  that 
more  drastic  action,  including 
culling  of  the  herd,  will  be  re- 
quired, clouding  this  week's 
gilt  auction  and  threatening 
the  public  finances. 


Mercury’s  stroke 

SECURICOR  is  one  of 
those  companies  which 
has  been  considered 
rather  un  glamorous.  How- 
ever, following  the  disclosure 
that  it  is  modernising  its  anti- 
quated share  structure,  Se- 
curicor deserves  fresh  atten- 
tion. 

Apart  from  gaining  assur- 
ance from  the  Inland  Revenue 
that  a sale  of  its  40  per  cent 
stake  in  Cellnet  (jointly 
owned  with  BT)  will  not  at- 
tract Capital  Gains  Tax,  Se- 
curicor has  added  clarify  to 
its  businesses,  making  itself  a 
far  more  appealing  potential 
investment  at  a stroke. 

New  Securicor.  as  It  will  be 
known,  should  enjoy  a mar- 
ket capitalisation  of  over  $2 
billion.  That  makes  it  a cer- 
tainty for  inclusion  in  the 
FTSE-100  during  the  next 
reshuffle,  and.  assuming  this 
week’s  Orange  flotation  goes 
well,  the  shares  should  have 
further  to  go  as  Celinet’s 
value  becomes  clearer. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  in- 
triguing that  Mercury  Asset 
Management  — Securicor's 
biggest  shareholder  — has  al- 
ready given  the  proposals  its 
blessing.  MAM,  which  is  also 
second  biggest  shareholder  in 
Securicor’s  sister  company 
Security  Services,  moved 
recently  to  top  up  its  stake  in 
Securicor.  This  was  a piece  of 
timing  which  looks  almost 
mystical  in  its  accuracy  and 
has  already  brought  notable 
gains  for  the  fund  manager. 


Love  is. . .working  fora 
hated  utility,  say  bosses 


Martyn  KabaO,  Northern 
Industrial  Correspondent 


Executives  aiming  for 
some  ego-inflating  adora- 
tion from  their  workforces 
would  do  well  to  steer  their 
careers  in  the  direction  of 
some  of  Britain’s  most  hated 
companies  such  as  the  priva- 
tised utilities,  according  to  a 
“love  in  the  workplace”  sur- 
vey published  today.  Those 
stoically  prepared  for  decades 
of  employee  loathing  will 
battle  on  in  the  retail  or 
travel  and  transport  indus- 
tries, a self-assessment  sur- 
vey of  bosses  In  290  compa- 
nies, employing  more  than 
250,000  people,  discovered. 

Overall,  bosses  in  the  utili- 
ties and  government  depart- 
ments felt  most  loved,  with 
89  per  cent  perceiving  they 
were  “liked”  and  77  per  cent 
coyly  admitting  to  being 
adored".  The  survey  admit- 


tedly did  not  cover  the  views 
of  utility  shareholders. 

In  retail,  and  travel  and 
transport  only  37  aod  51  per 
cent  repectlvely  felt  “loved”. 
The  balance  felt  some  staff 
nursed  dislike  or  hatred. 

Observers  were  yesterday 
at  a loss  to  suggest  why  the 
most  loved  bosses  worked  for 
the  most  hated  companies. 
One  theory  suggested  percep- 
tions of  public  enmity  cor- 
ralled employees  into  mutual 
affection.  Besses  were  asked 
to  grade  their  employees’  de- 
votion from  “hatred”  to  “ado- 
ration”. Their  perceptions 
were  set  against  measures  of 
practical  affection  tike  morn- 
ing greetings,  sympathy  for 
personal  problems  and  “look- 
ing cheerful  when  the  boss 
entered  the  room”. 

Hie  survey  by  the  Link  up 
Group  found  bosses  felt  “mis- 
erable and  unloved”  at  work, 
experiencing  increasing  isola- 
tion with  greater  seniority. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.92 
Austria  15,25 
Belgium  45.00 
Canada  2.025 
Cyprus  0.70 
Denmark  8.47 
Finland  6.69 


France  7.47 
Germany  2.1950 
Greece  363.00 
Hong  Kong  11.63 
India  53  0? 
Ireland  0.955 
Israel  4.73 


Italy  2.340 
Malta  0.5425 
Nemartar^c  2465 
New  Zealand  218 
Norway  9.58 
Portugal  227.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5 69 


Singapore  2.12 
South  Africa  H82 
Spain  183.50 
Sweden  10.00 
Switzerland  1.78 
Turkey  99,900 
USA  1.4850 


Suttplted  br  NatWeal  Sard  forcJprfing  Imbott  rupee  and  Israeli  s/iohal). 
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Walther: 
The  best 

— and 
clearly 
preferred 

— bidder 
was  the 
Halifax’ 


Life  style . . . Clerical 
Medical  boss  Robert 
Walther  (left)  seals  the  deal 
with  Halifax  chief  executive 
Michael  Blackburn 

PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  MARTIN 
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Who  gets 
what . . . 


SOME 700,000  people 
holding  one  minion  Clerical 
Medical  with-profits 
poDdoo  between  thorn  wBI 
quafify  for  apodal  bonuses 
If  ths  acquisition  goo* 
ahead.  Each  policy  qiraTHtow 
tor  a separate  bonus. 

The  v*»t  majority  of 
quaBfyh*gpoBdesare2*J- 
yaar  with-profits 
endowments  linked  to 
mortgages  and  lO-year 

sawings  plana. 

Some 30,000  personal 
pension  plan  holders  who 
have  some  or  all  of  their 

hwostanent  in  Clerical 
MmBcaPs  with-profits  ftmd 
wffl  benefit,  too,  as  wiH 
about  1 00,000 holders  of 
unttpHaked  endowments 
partly  invested  in  the  wtth- 

profttsfcmd. 

Investors  who  wM  hot 
qualify  for  special  bonuses 
include  holders  of  unit 
trusts,  personal  equity  plans 
(Peps),  most  personal 
pension  plans  and  untt- 
Hoked  endowments,  and 
offshore  policies. 

With-profits  policies  in 
force  between  March  22and 
the  end  of  the  year  wffl  get  a 
special  bonus  added  in  1997 
equal  to  8.5  percent  of  the 
total  annual  (“reversionary”) 
bonuses  already  earned. 

The  bigger  the  policy  and 
the  longer  It  has  been  In 
force,  the  bigger  the  bonus. 
Examples  include  £2,172 
payable  on  a £30,000 with- 
proffts  policy  which  has 
been  In  force  for  15  years, 
and  £300  on  a £10,000 
po Icy  fn  force  for  10  years. 

QuaHfying  podcyholders 
wM  also  benefit  over  the 
long  tom  from  £160  mfUon 
the  Halifax  Is  putting  into  the 
with-profits  fund  to  boost 

future  returns. 

Clerical  MerBcaFs  24-hoi ar 
poHcyholder  information 
Hne  is  on 0800-1 00555. 


Clerical  goes  to  Halifax 
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Lang  supports 
share  perks  for 
nuclear  chiefs ; 


Chris  Barrie 


THE  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  back  a share 
option  package  for  nu- 
clear industry  executives  and 
senior  managers  as  part  of  its 
plans  to  privatise  the  indus- 
try this  Sommer. 

Speaking  yesterday  at  the 
official  opening  of  the 
industry's  newest  station,  the 
pressurised  water  reactor 
Size  well  B in  Suffolk,  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, Ian  Lang,  said  that  he 
supported  the  use  of  share  op- 
tions as  a means  of  widening 
share  ownership. 

Mr  Lang’s  defence  of  execu- 
tive perks  comes  as  MPs  pre- 
pare to  debate  nuclear  priva- 
tisation today. 

His  remarks  follow  the 
stance  taken  three  weeks  ago 
when  John  Robb,  chairman  of 
British  Energy,  publicly 
backed  executive  share  op- 
tions as  a way  of  motivating 
staff,  despite  controversy 
over  'fat  cat”  salaries  in  the 
privatised  regional  electricity 
and  water  companies. 

British  Energy  was  the 
name  given  to  the  company 
formed  to  take  the  newer 
reactors  into  the  private  sec- 
tor in  July. 

Accompanied  by  the  Envi- 
ronment Secretary,  John 
Gummer,  Mr  Lang  braved 
anti-nuclear  protesters  with 


placards  (“The  Meek  Shall  h» 
herit  the  Nuclear  Waste”)  at 
the  Suffolk  station  to  declare 
it  officially  open  eight  years 
alter  construction  started 

Seeking  to  reassure  inves- 
tors about  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear power  in  private  hands 
Mr  Lang  promised  that  regu- 
latory bodies  were  close  to 
finishing  their  scrutiny  of  the 
new  management  structure 
established  ahead  of  privati- 
sation. 

He  said  “all  the  necessary 
licences  and  consents  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  place  for  the 
vesting  of  the  new  companies 
in  less  than  a week’s  time”. 

Negotiations  were  continu- 
ing over  fix  capital  structure 
of  British  Energy. 

With  BE's  vesting  day  due 
in  five  days,  the  industry  sec- 
retary said  he  was  confident 
that  talks  would  be  concluded 
despite  the  tight  timetable.  A 
trade  sale  was  still  an  option. 

The  segregated  fund  to  fi- 
nance the  costs  of  decommis- 
sioning BE’s  atomic  stations, 
seven  advanced  gas-cooled 
reactors  and  the  PWR  at 
Sizewell.  will  receive  a dowry 
of  £230  million  from  the  com- 
pany and  annual  contribu- 
tions of  £16  million  for  the 
first  five  years  thereafter.  ,‘I 

By  contrast,  analysts  at 
BZW,  which  is  advising  the 
Government,  had  estimated 
contributions  to  be  pegged  at 


£22  million. 


News  in  brief 


Budgie  hovers 
towards  the  stage 

SLEEPY  Kids,  the  cartoon  character  licensing  group,  is  bring- 
ing Budgie  the  helicopter,  to  the  stage.  The  character  created  by 
the  Duchess  ofYork  will  make  its  theatre  debut  in  York  next 
month  in  Budgie’s  Magic  Adventure.  The  play  has  been  li- 
censed to  Funtime  Productions,  which  has  bookings  at  more 
thaw  ioo  UK  theatres. 

Keeping  up  its  royal  links.  Sleepy  Kids  is  preparing  to  launch 
a range  of  leisure  wear  for  the  Prince's  Trust  Chairman  Martin 
Powell  told  shareholders  at  the  group's  annual  meeting  that 
trading  was  progressing  weH  — Ian  King 


H odder  profits  tumble 


Now  the  spotlight  is  turned  on  NatWest, 
also  shopping  for  a life  assurer,  reports 

Pauline Springett  while  Jill  Papworth 

looks  at  who  gains  from  yesterday’s  deal 


THE  shake-up  in  the 
UK  life  and  pen- 
sions industry  was 
given  fresh  Impetus 
yesterday  when  the 
Halifax  Building  Society  said 
it  had  agreed  to  buy  life  as- 
surer Clerical  Medical  for 
£800  million. 

The  move  immediately  fo- 
cused attention  on  National 
Westminster  Bank,  which  Is 
believed  to  have  been 
thwarted  in  its  bid  to  pur- 
chase Clerical  Medical  by  the 
higher  price  offered  by 
Halifax. 

City  sources  suggest  that 


NatWest  was  poised  to  make 
an  imminent  bid  for  another 
life  company.  A spokesman 
for  the  bank  declined  to  com- 
ment "We  have  been  linked 
with  23  companies  in  the  past 
few  months  and  on  every  oc- 
casion our  policy  Is  not  to 
comment  on  any  of  them.”  he 
said. 

Last  month  NatWest  agreed 
to  buy  fund  manager  Gart- 
more  fra*  £472  million  and  it  is 
perceived  to  be  keen  to  make 
a further  acquisition. 

It  is  cash  rich  thanks  to  the 
£2.2  billion  raised  recently  by 
the  sale  of  its  US-based  retail 


banking  chain  Bancorp.  The 
purchase  of  a life  company 
would  boost  NatWest  Life  but 
analysts  have  also  suggested 
the  bank  could  resort  to  a 
share  buy-back. 

The  Clerical  Medical/Hali- 
fax link-up  should  be  com- 
pleted by  fee  year  end.  But  it 
must  first  be  approved  by 
75  per  cent  of  Clerical  Medical 
members  who  vote  at  an  ex- 
traordinary general  meeting 
in  June,  as  well  as  by  fee 
High  Court  in  October. 

The  £800  million  purchase 
price  will  be  paid  in  cash. 
Most  of  this  will  be  added  to 
Clerical  Medical's  wife-profit 
fund,  wife  £70  million  in- 
jected as  shareholders  capital. 

The  deal  will  allow  Halifax 
access  to  Clerical  Medical’s 
independent  financial  advi- 
sory network  — fee  distribu- 
tion area  in  which  Halifax 
has  a noticeable  gap.  It  will 
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also  give  Clerical  Medical  fi- 
nancial security  by  underpin- 
ning it  wife  fee  capital  base' 
of  fee  UK's  largest  building 
society. 

Robert  Walther,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Clerical  Medical,  said 
the  group  had  started  to 
review  its  future  in  May  last 
year.  It  had  concluded  feat  it 
would  be  unable  to  meet  fee 
expected  sales  boom  in  fee 
life  industry  unless  it  had  ac- 
cess to  more  capital.  He 
warned  that,  without  a buyer, 
it  would  probably  have  been 
forced  eventually  to  cease  tak- 
ing on  new  business. 

"By  moving  early  we  have 
found  fee  best  parent  wife  fee 
Halifax,”  he  said.  Mr  Walther 
said  Clerical  Medical  had 
evaluated  40  possible  buyers 
and  had  held  detailed  negota- 
tions  wife  a few.  “The  best 
and  clearly  fee  preferred  was 
fee  Halifax.” 


Mr  Walther  indicated  that 
Halifax  had  offered  more 
money  than  its  rivals  but  he 
also  pointed  out  feat  fee  deal 
was  attractive  because  it  con- 
tained little  overlap  between 
the  two  businesses. 

Clerical  Medical  said  its 
7.5  per  cent  stake  in  NatWest 
Life — a relationship  which  is 
due  to  expire  in  1998  anyway 
— would  be  unaffected  by  the 
Halifax  Hftal. 

Apart  from  NatWest  there 
are  believed  to  have  been 
around  three  rival  bidders  — 
a foreign  group,  a composite 
insurer  and  a life  company. 
The  unsuccessful  bids  are 
understood  to  have  been  In 
fee  region  ctf  £600  million  to 
£700  million. 

Analysts  are  expecting  a 
flurry  of  takeovers  in  fee  life 
industry.  Scottish  Amicable, 
Norwich  Union.  Friends 
Provident  and  Scottish  Wid- 


ows are  among  the  takeover 
targets,  wife  Abbey  National, 
Woolwich,  National  Westmin- 
ster and  Prudential  among 
fee  predators. 

Last  year  Wfllifay  Building 
Society  merged  wife  Leeds 
Permanent  Building  Society. 
TTalifav  said  fee  Clerical  Med- 
ical purchase  should  enhance 
its  earnings  and  market  value 
when  it  goes  for  a flotation 
next  year. 

• The  Principality  Building 
Society,  which  .is  based  in 
Wales,  yesterday  announced 
a cut  in  its  standard  variable 
mortgage  Interest  rate  from 
7.49  per  cent  to  6.99  per  cent 
on  1 April  for  new  and  exist- 
ing borrowers. 

The  society,  which  is  plan- 
ning to  maintain  its  savings 
rates,  said  fee  move  was  de- 
signed to  emphasise  its  desire 
to  remain  a mutual 
organisation- 


Thousand  more  jobs  to  go  at  Barclays 


BARCLAYS  Bank  yester- 
day revealed  plans  to 
axe  another  1,000 jobs  — in- 
volving 350  managers  and 
650  clerical  workers.  The 
move  is  in  addition  to  the 
500  staff  cuts  announced  by 
the  bank  earlier  this 
month,  writes  Pauline 
Springett 

The  jobs  cuts  come  amid 
turmoil  In  the  financial  ser- 
vices sector  which,  due  to 
takeovers  and  new  technol- 
ogy, has  shed  120,000  jobs 
in  the  past  six  years,  85,000 
of  them  in  banking. 


The  hanking  union  Bifh 
and  Barclays  staff  union 
Unifi  reacted  angrily  to  the 
announcement.  Bifu  said 
Barclays  had  already  axed 
21,000  jobs  since  1991:  the 
union  warned  that  10,000 
more  could  go  by  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

“These  are  the  people  the 
bank  and  customers  can  ill 
afford  to  lose.  We’re  talk- 
ing of  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced managers  and 
clerical  staff  left  in  Bar- 
clays. It's  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a whole  new  wave 


of  job  losses,”  said  Rob 
MacGregor,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  Bifu. 

Unifi  said  the  cuts  had 
“shocked  and  devastated” 
the  bank’s  workforce,  while 
the  remaining  staff  were 
working  excessive  hours. 

A Barclays  spokeswoman 
said  fee  bank  had  shed 
18,500  jobs  since  1991,  and 
stressed  that  it  was  also 
creating  jobs  in  new  areas, 
such  as  telephone  banking. 
She  said  the  jobs  would  go 
via  a voluntary  early  leav- 
ers scheme. 


HODDER  Headline,  which  assaulted  fee  Net  Book  Agreement  by 
selling  cut-price  copies  of  John  Le  Carre  through  supermarkets, 
yesterday  reported  a £25  million  drop  in  profits  to  S5.7  million. 

The  publisher,  which  gave  advance  warning  of  poor  results  for 
1996.  said  there  were  encouraging  signs  since  the  coUap6e  of  the 
agreement  Like-fbr-like  sales  to  Januaxy  and  February  were  12  . 
per  cent  higher.  Shares  rose  13p  to 238p.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


More  look  at  houses 

HOPES  of  a housing  market  recovery  were  expressed  by  fee 
House  Builders'  Federation  yesterday.  An  independent  surveyor 
387  house  builders  found  that  44  per  cent  had  more  visitors  to 
their  sites  last  month  than  in  February  1995  and 45  per  cent  had 
more  reservations. 

But  Tay  Homes  said  1995 was  the  worst  In  the  trade  for  30  years 
and  the  six  months  to  December  31  ended  with  profits  down  from 
£2.05  million  to  £250,000.  lYavis  Perkins,  the  building  materials 
group,  saw  profits  ease  6 per  cent  to  £38^  million  in  1995,  but 
hopes  far  improved  trading  conditions  this  year.  — Tony  May 


lonica  launch  stalled 

IONICA  has  been  forced  to  postpone  today's  launch  of  its  chal- 
lenge to  BTs  virtual  monopoly  of  local  phone  networks  wife  an 
innovative  radio  telephone  service.  The  Cambridge  company 
insisted  feat  its  digital  technology  was  working  properly,  but  said 
a meeting  of  fee  main  operating  divisions  yesterday  decided  feat 
“a  few  more  weeks”  of  preparation  was  needed. 

Chief  executive  Nigel  Playforf  denied  the  delay  had  been 
sparked  by  last  week’s  call  by  OfteL  industry  regulator,  for 
substantial  reductions  in  phone  charges  over  the  next  five 
years. — Simon  Beavis 


$1  bn  BCCI  cash  ‘in  US' 

Liquidators  of  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce  International  be- 
lieve  they  may  be  able  to  recover  up  to  another  $1  billion 
(£657.9  million)  in  fee  United  States  to  belp  repay  creditors,  a 
London  court  heard  yesterday.  Michael  Crystal,  counsel  far  De-  ■ 
loitte  & Touche,  is  asking  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Richard  Scott, 
to  reject  fee  claims  ctf  four  sets  of  creditors  to  priority. 

Mr  Crystal  said  fee  liquidator  had  so  far  recovered  9214  million 
in  the  US,  part  of  which  will  be  put  towards  increasing  fee  pool 
from  which  creditors  will  be  paid  a dividend,  presently  20  per  cent 
ctf  their  claims.  The  hearing  continues.  — Reuter 


Inchcape  is  sharpening  focus  — and  axe 


OUTLOOK/  Distributor’s  dilemma  will  cost 2,000 jobs.  Roger  Cowe  reports 


INCHCAPE  planned  to  focus 
on  fewer,  bigger  businesses 
and  to  cut  costs.  That  was 
in  1984.  Yesterday,  as  profits 
all  but  disappeared  under  fee 
weight  of  fee  latest  restruc- 
turing charges,  new  chief  ex- 
ecutive Philip  Cushing  prom- 
ised more  of  the  same — focus 
and  cost-cutting,  that  Is,  not 
falling  profits. 

Mr  Cushing  has  been  group 
managing  director  for  fee 
past  year.  He  took  over  yes- 
terday from  Charles  Mackay, 
who  has  briefly  been  elevated 
to  fee  post  of  deputy  chair- 
man before  leaving  at  the  end 
of  June.  Mr  Mackay  has  paid 
the  price  of  three  years’  fall- 
ing earnings  and  is  part  of  fee 
cost-cutting,  although  no 
doubt  there  will  be  a hefty 
price  in  ending  his  two-year, 
£380,00&a-year  contract 
The  new  chairman,  British 
Airways’  Sir  Colin  Marshall, 
said;  “There  was  a top-heavy 
position  at  senior  manage- 
ment level  and  I have  reached 
agreement  with  Mr  Mackay 
to  step  down  as  chief  execu- 
tive.’’ 

More  than  2.000  others  will 
also  pay  the  price  as  the 


group  seeks  to  “realign  its 
cost  base”,  although  presum- 
ably with  less  substantial 
compensation. 

Their  misfortune  arises  in 
part  from  a specific,  short- 
term problem  In  Inchcape ’s 
main  business  — car  distribu- 
tion — but  a long-term  diffi- 
culty also  bedevils  the  group. 
That  is  its  history  as  a collec- 
tion of  family  interests  wife 
trading  activities  across  Asia. 

The  latest  bit  of  focusing, 
announced  yesterday,  was  fee 
intended  disposal  of  fee  bulk 
of  fee  services  division.  The 
insurance  broker  Bam  Clark- 
son will  be  either  floated  on 
the  stock  market  or  sold  if  a 
buyer  can  be  found  who  will 
offer  enough  money.  The  test- 
ing services  operation  has 
also  been  put  up  for  sale. 
Shipping  will  be  the  only 
remaining  service  area,  and 
while  Mr  Cushing  was  at 
pains  to  stress  its  links  with 
other  group  activities,  feat 
retention  may  have  more  to 
do  with  a lack  of  options. 

Insurance  and  testing  were 
the  only  businesses  to  in- 
crease profits  last  year,  so 
this  may  smack  of  selling  fee 


family  silver.  But  Mr  Cushing 
is  confident  that  he  can 
reverse  the  profit  decline  else- 
where, especially  in  the 
motor  division. 

This  accounted  for  more 
than  £4  billion  of  sales  and  al- 
most half  of  fee  profits  even 
after  a precipitous  decline 
last  year. 

It  incorporates  retailing, 
through  franchises  such  as 
Mann  Egerton  in  the  UK.  and 
international  distribution, 
and  has  grown  sharply  with 
the  advance  of  Japanese  man, 
ufacturers  into  Europe.  Inch- 
cape  is  particularly  closely 
aligned  with  Toyota.  It  has 
been  fee  carmaker’s  UK  dis- 
tributor for  almost  30  years, 
wife  fee  current  agreement 
running  until  2008. 

"TP"HEREIN  lies  the  prob- 

I lem.  Japanese  manufac- 

I turers  have  suffered  as 
the  strong  yen  has  hit  their 
competitiveness.  Last  year 
Inchcape’s  sales  of  Japanese 
cars  were  down  by  8 per  cent 
in  Europe  and  17  per  cent 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The 
struggle  to  maintain  market 
share  hit  profit  margin^. 


since  the  only  way  to  sell  cars 
was  to  give  away  money. 

Now  Mr  Cushing  has  a 
four-point  plan  for  profit 
recovery,  weed  out  poor  fran- 
chises, improve  the  network’s 
efficiency,  shorten  the  supply 
chain  and  sell  financial  ser- 
vices to  car  buyers. 

But  fee  problems  are  not 
just  in  Europe.  Hong  Kong 
car  sales  plummeted  by  a 
third  last  year,  for  example. 

There  is  no  knowing  what 
impact  the  Chinese  takeover 
of  Hong  Kang  will  have,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Japanese  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  bounce  back, 
through  new  products  and 
production  in  low-cost 
countries,  such  as  the  UK. 

In  the  long  term,  however. 
Inchcape  remains  vulnerable 
because  of  its  position  as  an 
intermediary,  whether  in  im- 
porting cars  or  office  equip- 
ment or  bottling  Coke.  Dis- 
tributors are  always  at  fee 
mercy  of  brand  owners. 

Inchcape’s  position  strad- 
dling fee  east-west  divide  is  a 
tremendous  advantage,  but 
may  not  offset  the  handicap  of 
agency  status. 


V|  Stock martatvahu  Cl^bn 
Stan;  pnea  272  Asop*1 
; te  | Womirce  . 49,000.  *’ . 
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Americas  18%  Other  8% 


Far  East  25% 
SEAsia  21% 
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IT  GOES  without  saying 
that  there  is  nothing 
second-rate  about  Sheikh 
Mohammed,  one  of  the 
world's  richest  men  and  in 
t)re  realms  of  horse  racing 
certainly  one  of  the  most 
revered. 

But  he  is  human,  and  yes- , 
terday.  as  he  sat  cross-legged 
eh  the  richly  red-carpeted ! 
Qoor  of  what  must  be  the 
world's  most  splendid  desert 
tent,  he  admitted  that  his 
team-child,  the  Dubai  World 
Cup.  which  takes  place  tomor- 
row. has  worried  him. 

“1  was  nervous,  but  not 
now."  he  said.  “I  am  happy.  I 
am  very  proud.  The  World 
Cup  was  a dream  plan  which 
has  come  off. 

“Cigar  is  here  and  has  the 
chance  to  prove  himself  the 
real  world  champion.  Each 
country  has  its  own  cham- ; 
pion.  We  hear  so-and-so  is  the 
best  but  never  have  we  got  j 
them  together. 

“It  will  be  good  for  the ; 
World  Cup  if  Cigar  wins,  but  I 
it  will  also  be  good  for  us  if  we 
win.” 

Sheikh  Mohammed's  per- 
sonal and  family  hope  is 


Henry  Cecil ...  a champion  Sheikh  Mohammed . . . loyal’ 

Racing’s  World  Cup  takes  place  in  Dubai 
tomorrow.  Chris  Hawkins  hears  the  thoughts 
of  the  man  behind  the  $4m  race  in  the  desert 

Sheikh  on 
a dream 
carpet  ride 


pinned  on  Hailing,  Tamayaz. 
Larrocha  and  Torrential,  all 
horses  trained  in  England  last 
season  but  wintering  in 
Dubai  under  the  Guff  sun  and 
die  Godolphin  banner. 

He  looked  on  approvingly 
as  all  four  were  paraded  at  his 
private  Al-Quoz  stables  yes- 
terday and  it  is  hard  to  Imag- 
ine thoroughbreds  looking  in 
better  condition. 

“Hailing  is  in  the  best 
shape  of  his  life  and  we  are 
very  confident  he  will  run 
much  better  than  in  America, 
where  Cigar  beat  him."  said 
the  sheikh. 

When  Sheikh  Mohammed  i 
gives  an  opinion  it  is  not  to  be  . 
taken  lightly-  He  likes  giving 
opinions,  does  not  mind 
counter-views,  but  ultimately, 
one  suspects,  likes  to  have  the 
last  word.  • 

Henry  Cecil  found  that  out 
last  season  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  the 
Sheikh’s  trainers  after  a dis- 
pute about  a two-year-old  colt 
called  Mark  Of  Esteem. 

Much  has  been  written 
about  the  split  but  Sheikh 
Mohammed  seemed  to  want 
to  put  the  record  straight 


Coming  to  hand..  .Hailing,  Sheikh  Mohammed's  main  hope  for  the  Dubai  Worid  Cup,  accepts  a tit-hit  form  his  trainer,  Saeed  bin  Snroor  photograph:  gharlescrcmbi. 


once  and  for  all.  “Before  I 
came,  Henry  Cecil  was  a great 
trainer,  a champion  trainer, 
and  Tm  sure  he  will  be  again. 
Perhaps  I shall  have  horses 
with  him  one  day  again. 

“But  Henry  wants  to  get  his 
own  way  and  I keep  taking 
him  on.  We  fight  It  was  al- 
ways there  for  a long  time. 

“My  problem  for  him  is 
that  I am  a horseman,  not  just 
an  owner.  I want  to  interfere, 
to  be  involved. 

“1  am  very  loyal  to  people 


and  I want  the  same  from 
others.  I cannot  cope  when 
somebody  is  letting  the  whole 
world  know  I'm  stopping  a 
horse  from  running  when  the 
truth  is  that  horse  is  lame. 
When  the  trust  has  gone  that 
is  the  finish.'* 

The  incident  to  which  , 
Sheikh  Mohammed  is  refer- ! 
ring  was  the  withdrawal  of 
Mark  Of  Esteem  from  the 
Royal  Lodge  Stakes  at  Ascot 
last  September. 

The  colt  is  now  in  Dubai 


and  being  prepared  to  take  on 
Alhaarth.  owned  by  Moham- 
med's brother.  Sheikh  Ham- 
dan,  in  the  2,000  Guineas  at 
Newmarket 

“Mark  Of  Esteem  is  going 
well  now.  He  could  be  the 
one,”  Sheikh  Mohammed 
said.  “When  he  came  he  was 
lame  — he  has  an  arthritic 
spur  in  a knee.  We  could  have 
had  him  operated  on  like 
Arazi,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  do 
him  any  good.  He  will  go 
straight  for  the  Guineas.” 


How  the  Godolphin  horses 
came  over  and  swept  all  be- 
fore them  in  England  and 
Europe  last  season  was  so  up- 
setting for  many  English 
trainers,  who  will  not  want 
such  success  repeated,  and 
Sheikh  Mohammed  concedes 
it  is  unlikely.  “Last  year  was 
wonderful  but  it  doesn’t  hap- 
pen every  year.”  he  said. 
“Lammtarra  was  very  sick 
this  time  last  year.  I thought 
he  was  dying.  He  had  a big. 
big  heart,  that  horse.  If  you 


knew  him  as  much  as  I did  it 
was  not  fair  that  he  was  not 
voted  horse  of  the  year." 

This  year,  Godolphin  will 
be  sending  40  horses  over  at 
the  end  of  ApriL  Time  trials 
will  decide  which  ones  come, 
but  there  will  be  more  two- 
year-olds  anrnnp  them  thlc 
time. 

There  are  26  juveniles  at  Al- 
Quoz,  including  Barad,  a half- 
brother  to  Arazi  by  Rainbow 
Quest,  and  Marazi.  a little 
chestnut  son  of  Arazi. 


National 
set  for 
alow 
turn-out 


KenOBver 

Martin  pipe  has 
ruled  out  Mfinne- 

boma  from  Satur- 
day's Grand  National.  The 
13-year-old,  who  won  the 
race  two  years  ago,  has 
failed  to  recapture  his  form 
this  season  and  will  be 
aimed  at  the  Scottish 
National  at  Ayr  on  April  20. 

Only  32  horses  stood 
their  ground  at  yesterday’s 
acceptance  stage,  which 
means  the  race  is  guaran- 
teed to  have  its  smallest 
field  since  1980  when  30 
runners  went  to  post. 

Support  for  Superior  Fin- 
ish continues.  Richard 
Dunwoody’s  mount  was  cut 
to  9-1  from  12-1  by  William 
Hill,  who  have  eased  mar- 
ket leader  Rough  Quest  by 
Haifa  point  to  9-2. 

Deep  Bramble,  fourth  in 
at  10-1,  continues  to  please 
In  his  build  up  to  the  big 
race.  Paul  Nicholis,  the 
gelding’s  trainer,  said  yes- 
terday: “He  went  very  well 
in  a spin  this  morning 
when  he  was  partnered  by 
Tony  McCoy. 

“You  can  never  be  confi- 
dent about  such  a race,  but 
I am  confident  I have  got 
Mm  as  well  as  I can  get 
Mm.  If  he  gets  luck  on  the 
day.  I’m  very  hopefhl  he'll 
run  a real  big  race.  I'd  say 
the  ground  is  going  to  be  on 
the  soft  side  of  good,  which 
would  be  perfect.” 

Jason  Tltley,  who  won 
the  race  last  year  on  Royal 
Athlete,  will  ride  Bavard 
Dieu.  while  Dean  Gallagher 
misses  the  ride  on  Into  The 
Red  after  breaking  a collar- 
bone at  FonrweU  yesterday. 
The  32  acceptors  are: 

Anlontn.  Bavard  Din.  Bishops  Hall. 
Brackentleld.  Captain  Dibble.  Chatam. 
Deep  Bramble.  Doxira  Dove,  Encore  Un 
Peu.  Far  Senior.  Greenhlll  nellies,  Into 
The  Red.  Life  ol  A Lord.  Lo  Stregone. 
Lusty  Light.  Over  The  Deal  Over  The 
Stream.  Party  Politics.  Plastic  Spacaage. 
Riverside  Boy.  Rough  Quest.  Rust  Never 
Steeps.  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Son  Of  War.  Supe- 
rior Finish.  Sine  Metal.  Tartan  Tyrant 
Three  Brownies.  Toogood  To  Be  True.  W- 
compl  de  Valmcmt  Wylde  Hide  and  Young 
Hustler. 


Newcastle  with  form  guide 


Huntingdon  National  Hunt  card 
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3_OS  Mar  Refrain  MO  B*uw  Monk* 

X33  Hotspur  Street  5.10  Fonair 


Drear:  Ha  fliiliipflinHeateL. 

Bpireetoliiar>an  aw«i  Bin  ■■■»  raw  dwtaa  ibpe  *n.lvsls«»t 
2.30  HOLYSTONE  HABD6N  STAKES  1m  CM89 

1 «WBO-  ■HBUZaUlNTInUei 4-9-12 — GCarterA 

2 8K-  YEAST  (IBS)  W Haggaa  t-B-IS — BCMhnusT 

a ‘A-  KASHAMA (200)  w S«v ey  4-A-7  IRmh|l 

4 at-  BAT0UTWTHauiE<i#«wiaigii3-e-i iwif— i 

5 0-GHBBN  sown  (180)14  Be*  3-6-9  —Mrwtaag 

• 0G-  KNOWN  SECRET  ( 1 77)  Mr*  J Ratnadcri  3-9-0 K False  1 

7 WTOB  R Chartm*  3-B-9 JC  Darts*  > 

top  ram  T»fc  Ysast  a,  n«  t 

Better  7-4  Wi»nn  9-s  Green  Bopoer.  7 -2  Yeast  5-1  Stems.  KM  Known  Secret  W-1  Hastens.  25-1 
BatoidefUwMua 

POMI OUK*  - QWKII  BOPPBt  FUdden  over  21  oat  soon  heewn.  H»i  of  a tm  B.  b A3»  Maw 
WevraiKetTi.  gaooj. 

YEUTtua  ote  unci  final  fciriong.  «n  necLt*  Dreamboas  (Rmfcir  71.  good) 

WOlt  Challenged  ihree  out  no  Mm  final  ftritong.  3rd  of  12.  hoi  8.  to  Syrian  Quean  0 alrattow  1m  if. 
torn) 

KNOWH  SECRET:  ANraw  Den  I'd  when  1181  ol  i«.  tan  171,  rotorbreton  Itayoock  7I.iofl. 

KASHA  1M- Never  ear. gerjus  eten-UMY  1ft  DM  7). » McJCOTr  M toghl  flJandaDr  )m  N,  good  to  final 
RATUUIUHMHU.UB-  Law  pBca  tetfway.  soon  outpaced.  of  21.  bn  IB.  ID  Germane  fOoneafier  7t 

f3S d ID  fi/ltol. 

3.05  K&uH0W0Rn<smfNB  stakes  mar  £2^74 

1 G-  AYE  READY  (194)  Wre  L PorraB  9-D GOteBaUB 

2 05E0O-  DARSROCK(17S)MDocb9-0 L Chore**  5 

3 OXVfh  UICKY  BEA<1«JMWEataaby  9-0 0ftaa»(3)2 

4 2CS215-  TOLETWAK  RtaTJR*  (I8S)  U OannonS-O R Hughss  1* 

. 5 M0M>-  BATTLE  (189)  jO'NpBft-O SB  Winn  7 

5 ir-  TBfY ASTRO TEsswrSye-O HtMlfl 

7 513120  CHHJBANQ  BARG  (10)  (Q)  J Bsny  6-13 P Marta  (9)  S 

a OOHD- HOBBS  CHOKE  (1  as)  G Moors  e-9 Pets  OB  Sana 

9 0550-  PRARL5  0FTH0tl0*fT(155)  J ftoldBM  9-9 KDaHsylO 

10  XU-  POLAH  R»RAlNfl64)MfS  J Raradwi  9-9 JCMba4 

11  RACmBECOWQBB.GThomsjn8-9 DaanBoKaowu 

I 

12  03-  SUPHBE  SCHOLAR  (29S)B  Murrey  9-9 QPwHb(B)B* 

TOP  FORM  TVS:  Htaurfan  RaOab  3,  Mm  Refrain  7,  CHWaMfl  Basg  • 

Mhf  5-7  w.imun  (Wort.  *-f  Pomr  Retrain.  5-1  CtHkomg  Bong.  9-1  Ante.  KM  Tiny  Aten.  12-1 
HooiaCfcx* 

fork  nine  - HBJETmAN  REFUHk  Haadmy  tuthny.  kapi  on.  Sh  ol  IS.  bu  SB.  to  Swytod  Drew 

(Cescnri  5i.  good  lo  Lrmj. 

POtAR  RtFRAM:  Never  dangeroia  eten  BOt  ol  15.  Ms  m,  to  Johayro  iCnwnck  Sf.  good  to  an). 
(NBUMm  BANG:  Cte3M  leaden  until  Usee  om.  TUI  of  HMD  23.  id  IMa  Dim  IRMKhBnpBitilS-V't 
RATTLBCueasad  Craign  isMfl  t2thol  IB.  Dtn  IB.  b AncMtral  Ana  iPontotmel  Imtrnd. 

TBIY  ASTROi  GoWy  away,  headeav  halfway,  aoon  braiea.  last  ol  6.  Mn  B.  Id  Tmpicil  Baedi  (EdMurgb  SI 
JKO1  

3.35  EARSOOH  HANDICAP  KwIBydsta^lB 

1 CB«4U-  WHITB  WBIjOW (290) Mia MRweley 7-10-0 KDariayS 

2 i-14412  EULOGY (B) {B) h Burte 9-9-13 JIHeary{S}4 

3 453K»-  B0T5PURSTHHSTt1Tf>IIWEAStefby4-B-4 JWssvwS 

A 3115-11  JARAAB(ai)CD)GLeiM&-8-0 SVHtaertfe 


5 .’6315-5  SUDOBtSM (78) JNsiton 6-B-5 

6 0-50331  SKLKESTON(17)(D]P  Felgais  4-6-3 

7 006430-  PALACE  Of  GOLD  (575)  L lungo  6-8-2 

-B  *11050-  TOP PBIZE(1 79) £D}  U BrMatn  B-B-!  

• 23016-0  AMAH  SPOBT  (2B1  (D)  J Eyre  5-W 

1C  003341-  DAILY  BOY  (1X7)  TEMarby  4-7-12 

11  0(50330-  eHAMKDUFC (141) Mia  A Ktogl-T-K  


— °yrt8*afj)i 

I_CBMtesB7* 


JC 

_PI 


TOP  R»H  TVS:  Eulen  Kstspar  Shmel  7,  Araab  • 

PMtsg.  7-1  jamah.  4-1  White  Hlfinr.  6-1  Eatogy,  Bally  Boy.  7-1  Setotatw.  6-1  Sodden  So**.  «-i 
wsew  Street. 

FOMOUBtE-JAHAABi  Led  «faot  won  eavly.UBl  Coleridge  a (UnsSetd2na.w.>  ■ 

WWTS  WILLOUh  Curb  uo  third  ate*  S when  tear  broke  Iron  and  wit  oneeatad  rider  * race  won  by 
hurdle  Splash  itaydotn  no  df.  goo«U 

BUUOYsled  iwo  out  uiantttKM  Bill  turtsng.  Mn  S by  Adaioalds  FSotfnwi  1m  31  a-wj 

DALLY  BOY:  ftdden  ttra  QuL  soor  one  pace.  <n  of  M.otn  6L  b Jamsu  PiKfcfleduet  {SosCbucfl  lot  If  aeH 

4WI 

BOMBSmth  1j«  1*0  oot  soon  dear,  eased,  teal  Teoparliig  B (SmvmB  2»  «.».) 

SUDMN  sm  Hueraia  me  neadny.  5u  of  it.  bn  2il.  to  Our  Tom  (Southwanm  a.  a-wi. 

HOTSPUR  STREET:  Ebon  x ML  beaam  two  osl  8th  oM3. 6»  IB.  to  Heawg  Urn  (Newmanal  im  B. 

go mi- 

4.1  OHONKSEATOHSPnn  HANDICAP  SfCSAIS 

1 632106-  IMDOttHOMF (2201  (CHIT Bar mnT-fr-iQ AFIwtensI 

2 CEBO- SBIZDfi (143) Mrs jRamsden 6-9-6 — KMeu4 

3 123005-  UBBUIM  {1T4J  <D)J  Bony  6-M P ItsherTS  f>  t 

4 222f«V-  LA  SURET  {S72JCD)N  Tnafcr  4-9-!  C Carter  10 

5 5SOD31-  BBOADSTADH  BEAUTY  C»31T  CD)  S Bearing  EM IDUtest* 

A 562300- STDUniOSS(171J(D] MW Esawrby 4-9-1 XB srtoy14* 

7 6KC-M  SHADOW  JURY  (>*)  (D)  (BP)  0 Ctepman  64-0  XChnecBT* 

a C£D03-  SO*  MT (141)  WNrtr  4-6-13 J-PLepwll 

B oaCOH!  ET9HCMSO» ROCXEr (1 1) (CO) D fteteua 5^-10  AlssOnMl 

tO  OQ3D3D-  BARATO  (156)  (C)  ¥m  J PaitlKjffl  5-9-81 TFtaf7)» 

11  CHSD-  BOUM MARRY (177) (CJCDtrEtaerby 4-6-10 MtMS 

12  525350-  JUST  ROB  (174)  (D)  5 KeBtflawR  7-9-9 JSask(3)13 

13  OJSEXr-  mat  GLOW (17400  NBya<rt!-M  Jfwwlt 

14  4itUS-CAmMCAMT(148)MraJRaimdaa5-e-G M Ksnssdy  9 

TOPrownratB— see  8,  Biuailatalil  119111)7,  IlmdewAwyB 

■table:  E-1  BcnlM  7-1  Brnajs&rs  Beaaty  Stefto*  Jury.  8-1  La  Saqset  Bento.  Capiatn  Carat  KM 
iEflMM. 


FORM  GUIDE-— OW  Slowly  assy,  alwaya  rear.  17W  ol  22.  bta  71.  m Bn  Snaped  (Doncaanr  81.  soh). 
■ROADSTAEIS  BEAUTY:  Lad  latte  MM  lorlong,  teal  Hauer  Got!  Star  XI  iSoUhwMI  5f.aw  ) 

SHADOW  JURY:  Every  Clan*  two  out  faded  teal  belong,  HS  of  8.  Wn  ZD.  lo  Prunals  Baton 
fWotaftwnAon  a sen  a.w.j. 

LA  BUOUEn  Ousoced.  TBi  Ol  8. 8m  H.  Id  Total  Stringer  IChsewr  ».  good  lo  ntaL 
BARATO:  Shnrty  away,  never  reacted  leaden,  uni  of  22.  bbi  BL  to  BOzliog  CLeroesar  B.  Sim) 
SADOLBfOW.  in  Budi.  rattan  over  Hoot  no  etaa.  Mb  of  U.  Mn  71  loEle  Shaped  (Cteswr  9.  good  K> 
trail 

4.40  OF  BACKWOtmi  HAim  STAKSB  2YO  a e3,17B 

1 blue  HOWS  U Bell  B-0 ■ Teslas  J 

2 C-UAAKV  R Hotaabaad  9-0 JCDartsyS 

3 ratTUWKJ  Barry  8-0  PFtasey(S)1 

4 WAflGA  HOOW  J Ottal  9-0  JP  Weans  4 

Bslltep  5-<  Blue  Movie.  7-4 1 mSuD  fMra,S-l  C-Htny.  Weggi  Moon 

5.1  O ClUraCCMTS  HANDICAP  1»2f  3^ris  S2D57 

1 304-  ROUSBt(1B9)  DNChadS  4-9-10  — AtaOrasSSSI 

« OOSH-  DANA  POHfT  (216)  T Barron  4-9-6 — J Fortune* 

3 002-616  TORZAfR  (M)  S Bonrlxifl  4-94 CTsspw(9)1S 

4 000000-  ASTRAL Lungo 5-6-13 (UlB 

9 OOfSOSfi- SPAMSM  SIVPS  ^06)  M W Eteterby  44-73  KDsrtsyll 

B 09V420- HR  SLICE  (323)  W Storey  4-8-S SWHteertM12 

7 02SD-0  MY  HANDY  MAN  (29)  R Alan  5-6-8 JWawunrIJ 

I B 1-0S306  HASADATA (10) RHottUBtead 4-8-4 FI«acii(5)B 

B 20566-0  DRUMER  MCKS  (64)  (CO)  E Wsymaa  7-8-2 JQutanS 

I 10  050004- MRSTALBRSZEfl  BO)  W Ml*  4-7-11 MCar9*»7 

11  530212  NO  MIBB mON (11) (P) 0 Chapman  10-7-10 JLCkmckIBW 

12  050000-  STEADFAST  BUTE  (1B4)  JOlfMI  5-7-10 PFssany(5)10 

13  OOP-  GtMK^POWBB  RANQEN(197)B  EtlBon  3-7-10 MKsssadyB 

14  5*0413- GOUOESOKIKIB) (CD) MBrnam&-7-10 DBstsNl 

15  506800-  BALLVOHEALLT  (164)  W Storey  S-7-1D Jftnto|4 

TOP  KMATVSi  Dm  Point  a,  ftartnr  7,  Spaaita  Steps  a 

■iMMp  7-2  Dana  Pqm.  9-2  Spaitoah  Sim.  5-1  Ferre*.  7-1  Gold  Desire.  9-1  No  Stemtaloa.  Drummer 
HchL  KM  ROUSIL 

FORM  CUDE-IMIU  P04NTU  om  one  tetong  eU.  ran  on  set.  Pest  Men-  * Cass  S Iftetar  1m.  good  to 

final.  

mUBSH  STEPS:  Ud  tall  me  oil  When  3rd  of  6,  bn«.io  Niget  i Lid  iNewcaate  un.  good). 

FOfgAtft  KantSay  tour  out  nfr  Brtri.  68i  pMO.  bPiTILm  Bssianoul  WM*cbegip«Mi  1m  4,  a w.| 

OOLD  DOKb  Ran  on  net  when  3rd  of  15.  bin  «,  to  RanyW  (Yorti  im  21  B5ydx.  good  S finaL 
NO  smHSSNMfe  Rntued  wet  waan  toi  R by  ChadtMQh  Lena  (WolvEftoampvjn  im  lOOyda  aafi.  a.wj. 
UHUMIMR  HfCKSe  Ckae  up  usta  weaUnad  X pul  when  «0  ofO.  Bln  2B.  to  Aatever  iSouttmil  im  a 

H0USSI:  Never  near  to  chaficmge  when  48i  ofii.  wn  141.  lo  BM  Zunayem  (Nawteiy  1 m 2L  good  to  cod). 

• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  HUNTINGDON:  1£0 
Pasja,  Scamailacb.  Twice  Shy.  NEWCASTLE:  3.05  Supreme 
Scholar. 


IJOPorptiyrta 
UD  JRssny'a  Cron 
Uf  NBsata 


4JO  BaB  SIMftey 
MUM*  Fun 


2.55  OLATTON  HANDICAP  HURDLE  3a  SfCGKSO 

1 1113-22  HRMHCOK(B2)(BF)Drtohoiaon7-11-ia 


•PCMerta«>M*wa.natoprendtaflBs(G»sd>i|daeia) 

npwiea  to  brerAtaa  eflm  lesteto  —a  dials  i>ai  *s*IBtaltlLtah| 

1 .50  mUNGTON  FBI  N0MDEV  BUNDLE  (DRf  Qte  4f  1 lOyAs  £2^04 

1 128F48  PORPHYIBOS  (14)  K Beley  5-11-10 ATRuslie 

2 00  BETTHI THAR BELK (40)11  Twiston-Oevlai 5-1 KJ  ..UUnuaByn 

3 00  BROUQHTOtn  PORT (1  l)W  Uuasoc  6-11-3 R Main*  (8) 

4 OP-U103  HI  HESLEY  (3D  0 Htaoard  6-11-3 KGsrte(3) 

5 (BV  HKLSWICX  (IB)  JK>ng  5-11-3 GUpfc- 

B 0P6  NO  MORAL* (13)  John  R Upson 5-1V3 RSOppie 

7 a»  nwet SHY (10)  C Broad 5-11-3 BBastis* 

B P-P  DAMN  GALE  (IB)  jPUtertng  6-10-12 T PseeswAn  (9) 

B 0000  LADY  POBNIAQDN  (2«)  M Sfteh  7-KM2 MRS uMl 

10  4U4F0  PA9JA  (23)  S GoKrg*  5-10-12 MBstfar* 

11  3S-P0P0  SCAMALLACH  (IB)  J JehUna  6-K)-t2  * Fox  (9)  * 

IB  51  BARFPRD9Q1— OH  (13)  (C)  j fanstewa  4-10-10 P Mia 

13  IIARONETTA  M Ryan  *-10-3 JRyas 


Ratal  a 5-4  Porpiiyiii*.  3-1  Birtord  Souereign.  9-2  HI  Hadley.  10-1  HUlawto*.  12-1  Broaghtonl  Port  Udy 
Pendiagoa 


2^0  WMBLBtOTOM  FBI  NOVICSSf  HUDLB  (DW  B)  *■  4f  1 1CyGa  C3J910 

1 I31B2  TOMm CROSS (21) G Balding 6-11-10 .A  P McCoy 

2 214361  HM(15)tC)J  jotAIdb  8-IV-rO *Rac(S) 

3 PH  NAPOLSDJPS  OOLD  (20)  * FoatorS-11-3  O HegauP) 

4 00  THE  MBBCT  MONK  (I  DHSawvw  5-11-3 * Curran  (3) 


B 0 THE  WHOLE  LOT (3t)  Ure  E Hsetfi6-U-3 AThastaaa 

■ UOOM-O  TNEYD0K PHmE (13) KCIiteftisca 7-11-3 MrRWtatefCT) 

7 43506-0  TVBPOM) tea Marrtt Jonas 5-M-8 -DBgns 

8 BMP  ORJOBANS  LASB  (IB)  J R Upaon  5-10-12 «9aali 

B DD-UO  NUNS  UJCY  (10)  J Pktertog  5-K)-12 D BanKay 

10  9 CLEAN  HKE  (117)  MToffCfef*  4-10-6 aniB.gh.r 

11  00  DASH  TO  THE  PRONE  (27)  K Morgan  4-KW ASSndth 

12  5P  HtNS  BARROW  DOWN  (171)  Mas  U Rotate  4-10-8 Cary  Lens 

TOP  FORK  nPfc  AtonyW  Crass  8,  Tin  T,  Cm.  taps  C 

Batter  M aimmy-i  Cross  9-2  Yen.  5-1  Ctown  Edge.  10-1  Oaah  To  The  Phone,  14-1  The  Merry  Mont. 
Napoleon  s Gold 


Sandown  jumping  programme 


1 1113-22  IWBHC<NK(>2)(BF)DfUioiaon 7-1  WO WHuKtao 

a 211-123  DARZ3E (39) (BF)  P Hedger 6-1 1-6  HCMteu(7) 

3 0-K»1  lAUBU(13)(CD)CNaUB-11-6 JRKssaarsgh 

4 P-IFfD*  STORM  DRUM  (IB)  K Bailey  7-16-11 TJHurpteO)* 

B SP2  ABE  MEKDIDLYdJGOSnsnaaM  6-10-11 J * McCarthy 

B 00-3400  HOKTHUMBIBfiN  KHtG(B1|  Mn  K Walton  IMIMP JCHa^as 

7 243/-KB  COM1IOY (IB) C Mann 6-10-3 HKtay(7) 

B 154441  PCTTAUOH(IB)  Q Ito&banl  S-1D-2  — — Ktatae|3) 

B 1-P114aCAT3IRN|(t74){D)  John  Rupson  8-10-0 RGtapfc 

10  PSP1-6D  ACE  PLAYER  (39)  D ChattoaH  6-10-0 OII|te 

11  lA>l4PfM>ROCXTOR(77)NTMSton-Da«talV10-0 JtlfteBispssu 

12  0-45050  PUIWB HDURUC (3R) (C) J JgnMse &-1D-0 Stesff) 

12  RSSMt* 

TOP  Font  TB*S:  Un  a,  Hsniy  Cana  T.  Psttaaeb  a 

B iMI  i 3-1  Henry  Cone.  7-4  Utora.  5-1  Peeaugh.  6-1  AM  Me  Kindly. 7-1  Dairen.  KM  NonhanOrttn  Bng. 
Storm  Dnm. 

3.25  WWITUMET  HANDICAP  CHAS8  2.47  IlOyte  C3JM 

1 43-1810  D2NVSR  MY  (13)  (D)  J GHtard  9-12-0 J.Aapta(9) 

2 311 11 144  DAM  OAK  (SB)  (D)JCu>U  10-11-12 H Dwyer 

3 *-61110  MAIBSK (14) (0(0) NCaltaonan 9-11-* D neBstasr 

4 U2U341  CROSS  CAWON  (21)  JHrtani  10-11-2 Ttead 

E 4-4Q2U2  SCOLE(11)(D)(BF)G Httobard  11-10-11 KOntaa(3) 

B 0316F5CQMnnlESnRI«AL(B2)QBaldhg  6-10-6 A P McCoy 

7 F3-55P*  KBBPA9HART(11)(C)K Morgan  11-10-4 AESraNb 

^ 8 (FFJP45  RAGLAN  ROAD  (13)  Uta  A Emfirtoe  12-W-1 J Ryan 

TOP  RMM  TIPS:  tensres  6,  Cnaa  Cjswmn  7.  Dwt  Ota  6 

Bsttea:  i M Denser  Bay.  3-1  Maneree.  7-2 Sepia.  HCra*  Cannon. 6-1  Dart  Oak.  KM  Cote  d'EaowM. 

4.00  CR0XTON  Noncest  KA»CAP  HURDlEta  1 lOyda  C3M 

1 0D-6P1  AMAZE  (1«  (D)  Lady  Hffrtaa  7-1V-10 EthnpAy 

2 DMSPn  THE  BOIBUTO  (18)0  Sherwood  &-TV7 J A McCarthy 

3 *211  ROtODNORD  (I1)(m  SCairarion  4-11-4 G Turney  (3) 

4 5613CD  WISDOM  (20)  (D)  (BF)  K Morgan  4-1 V3 A Biota* 

B 4F4-112  Ml KORIAIfrf  (103) (D)(RT)SBoartng 5-11-3 APMnCuy 

B FSJ60-0  HKSSBD  HBWWY  (BQ  R Dlcfck  5-10-12 DByoa 

7 CP-1501  SU.VEmAL*mX{S)(7»a*)(D)KHogg6-HMZ SWywnn 

5 30P60  PADW(1B)JG«orte-»-m LAwmB(B) 

• D054W  DtanrrauLLENon(ii2)jjwMiia6-K).iD tn »{s>* 

10  DOOR)  SOUMERSBT (1 1) Mia N Muaidey 5-10-10 HrMM 

HaugHwi(7) 

11  HUS  roman  (14)  (D)W  Haggis  4-TO-IO G Hagan (3) 

12  OOOB-0  HUSHTMA  (15)0  Tee*  5-10-10 

13  5B0*5»  ASflBTHLL (IB) R Rom 5-10-6 | im 

14  V-005P5  BALLY  PARSOB( IS)  R QliiJa  rwp  Hnataa 

13  0060DDBDy|iyMni(19)UisSSm«6-KM RCkwst 

19  002  PORTSCATHO(ia) UluJS Doyto4-KM SCHTM(3}* 

17  2-3U0S3  SUPRR SHARP (137) HOtkii 6-10-3 jMftaOtear 

18  J006F  UQ TREAT (12) P HMB4-UL2 Slate 

19  CD-UTO  teLATlVK CHANCE (18) J Kbm  7-Hh2 GUtaaa 

20  opapp  80MMAMKA  STAR  (18)  B Hand  6-10-1 IM 

21  OS)  TOnEUMA(8B)D  Arbidfciwl4-t{M) YJKoaptwO) 

S2  PPiV-PPS  LOWAWATHA  (18)  Mm  E Ke&Oi  B-1D-0 Jl  Staple 


GHagwam 

SHoMaM 


AlOCtadceBay 
L45  HalriMniUr  May 
3.15  Harman  Cornua 


3L5D  POSTAGE  STAMP  (rap) 
4^0  Madlnnr  Swan  Song 


Oatng:  Good  («aod  to  wtO  la  ptaoaa).  * Donates  barters. 

Figures  to  brackets  aSsrbarae‘1  sans  derate  tap*  *tan  teas:  etaint 

2. 1 O sums*  RACRR)  Roncfl  CHASE  Mn  84,738 

1 G-FI321  CAUJS0C  BAY  (24)  (DJOSfWwoad  7-11-6 

2 5UP2T-3  POUfHC  PASS  (10)  D Milams  7-1V6 

8 3-32131  PERHAPS  (20)  MaaHKiaghl  5-10-7 


TOP  TOSMUPSc  CNteaa  Bay  8,  PwtaP*  7 

1995r  Laoterd  Sit  10  J Osborne  4-1  (O  Stnrwaod)  4 ran 

Batttoei  1-2  Caltaw  Bay.  2-1  Partups.  lO-i  Pannna  Pass. 

2.45  MOUS871UP  CMAUaWOE  CUP  8018CES' CHASB  2m  4f  1 TOyda  24^31 

1 111132  HARWBL LAD (38) (BP) R Alter 7-1 1-6 teRNuttta 

2 0P-1F42  FAUIOtJTH  BAY  (3»)S  Stemood  7-1V4 J Ota  area 

3 14422*  ntCHCAILLOCH(14)J  >Qng7-U-4 BDuai  unity 

4 R6l-f2  JOURNETO  FHMW  (22)  N Hanoereon  6-1V-0 MAFBsyanM 

6 30reF4MARBMIA  MLB  (19)  NUOlten  6-11-0 LRarewy* 

TOP  FORM  TlPSl  TMivailto  Bay  B,  Hirvuta  f nd  7 
ItaSrOata  Repute  7 11  SJOtaareaB  B OMaa  H KnlgM)  B ran 

Battep  8-4  FakooUh  Bay-  2-1  inrtcaMoch.  5-2  Harwet  Lad,  6-1  Joimeya  Friend,  33-1  to  arrow  Gale. 

3.1 5 ROYAL  ART2JJ&Y  GOU>  CUP  CHASE  (anitaaors)  3m  110yds  C3^1B 
.1  4631 B0  MAQSOOO(8Q)(P)J MMIna  11-12-7 Bite* 

2 2/5 -511  ROMIANCONCUnOR  (18)(CB)TTh«H0a  Joses  11-13-7 OMhmod* 

3 DfP-PHI  HKKB.1DN  UD  (6)  □ WHSams  13-12-0 J Uta  Inara 

4 60P-60D  RKMV111E  (34)  K BaJley  1D-T2-0 D Atora  HwiBai 

8 3335-3P  COOL  AND  EASY  (27)  (D)JDutessa  ID-11-7 -AWoed 

5 13FUW-  OAKUC CHERRY (1033) (CD) DFMMr  13-11-T JWtooflaU 

«•*» 

7 FP/aus-o  ntWNn  nma  uniat  a sum  p-tW .enar 

8 56IPfF4  DRIB  STEEL  (ID  Jon  Trice-rtolptl  1D-11-J JUk>  Ihtah 

• FOB1  T0DDUM6  UW  (7)  R ItodgOC  8-ID-I2  CtetTtaau 

TOP  FWGfiTW:  tefmanCaoqaam  B,  TM  Start  7,  Caei  And  2nsy  8 
IBM:  caal  Oreata  13 11 7 Mr  D AtonHtonhay  1*-B  (D  Hawarib)  10  im 

IT  *4  Norman  Comsaror.  9-2  Rtchcfte.  7-1  True  Sod.  9-1  tool  And  Easy-  HicMftm  Lad.  1S-1 

MagrtOd  . 


3.50  ALAN8ROOXEMB1BOMAL  HANDICAP CHAS8  to  1 10|d*  BM'I 

1 5-3LM11  ANIWAYStaNSTREL  (17)  (CD)  DNWiotwa  9-11-10 RDunwuody 

2 1VF1B3  POSTAQB  STAMP  [ID F Uurpliy  9-11-6 LWysr 

3 56-IU40  Y0SKSH3S DALE (39) (CO)  J Gdtord  W-11-5 CBredkg 

4 331 121-3  BUCK  WMJGW  (ID  (CO)  J GKniI  D-KM1 PHUa 

9 214-52P  CUDDY  GALE (17) (CD)  GittotomnS-10-6 __M*»pnM 

9 121J3I  EQUITY  fiUTBI(ll)  (CD)  (BP)  ft  Curt*  IVHHI Mr  J ClMulg  (7) 

TOP  FOna  TOta  Arthurs  taasirei  8,  Pnatega  Stoop  T 
1 995:  Rear  Up  The  Rag  8 10  6 Hr  C Bonner  7-4  (J  GtfTard)  4 ren 

Baiting;  5-4  Arifas'i  M morel  3-1  Paste ge  Starro.  5-1  Buck  UNign.  6-1  Cuddy  Dale.  XM  Epafy  Pteyar. 
CM  YutHnieGala 

4.20  ROYAL  STAR  AND  GAftm  ROME  HANDICAP  CRASS  ton  04^372 

1 IZ2-3P1  SOCNTY QUEST (17) (D) A Tiarwl  HM2-0 AHaresy 

2 63-130  MEDWAR— M 80MQ  (12)  (D)  B Hadgaa  6-13-0 A Tory 

8 41SJM  PATS  EnSTREL (11 2)  (CO)  RChaftOten  H-11-9  .... RDomuoody* 

4 221142  DEAR  DO (29) (IRN  Henderson  9- 10-10 MARtganM 

9 322451  DR  ROCKET  (10)  (D)  R Osdgn  IMO-O NRtaStaf* 

TOP  FOMi  TBta  Dor  Da  B,  Saefrty  Qmat  7 

1B95i  Ktog  Crate  10  11 4 J FTOtay  7-4  (9  Bfaotanan)  B ran 

BaOtop  7-4  S0MT  On  3-1  Madowa  Swan  Snog.  Daw  Do.  5-1  Dr  Rodwl  6-1  Pate  tenure!. 

4.50  imOUEHUMTEItr  CHASE  (Hnatem)2w 41  lltytaMM 

1 P«2F6-1  TOOK  ADAM  (21)  (D)  tew  CSaimdarilS-IM THnrfcs{7) 

2 41V4-4F  SYlHWRflORfHWHLAD{CTHBF)  3 Pte  10-12-6 BtBBnalre  (7) 

3 I T/30BP-AMAM  RDM  (338)  (CD)  J Wall  12-12-2 C WantTbomaa 

m 

4 12M111-  COOLREUTnN(3BO)(CD)DCaro10-V-2 | f~1 

9 052331  HALHAMTANH  (21)  HMtmrws  6-15-2 ACbariaa  teaaa 


TOP  FOUR  TIP*  MaaaMa  8,  Arana  7,  Raiathte  Chaw  8 

BaOtop  4-1  Areaxa.  6-1  forfKafln.  8-1  Ralttfue  Chance.  Rol  Du  Nord.UM  Mg  T/art.  Mr  Mortarty,  Super 
Sharp,  UW  *Won. 

4.30  UMnSTANTON  NDIMCKV  CHASE  3m  CSGIMi 

1 5DMai  WET  SMOKE  (138)  (D)  ten  H Knight  8-1 1-9 _J  FTltay 

2 05-5313  StBHRIQ  UOKT (19}D Mchoteon 7-11-9 BltepuD) 

3 40HT-0U  AND  WHY  NOT  (T)  UreS  Bhith  6-11-3 JtteaM 

4 1DJ02J  BELL ETAFFB0Y(2S)C Bnred 7-1 M W Mantra 

8 PU5  CABMMOREV (19) J Helens 6-11-3 TRaad 

8 S54UF4  CUAPPUCa (18) Mrs E Heath 6-11-3 r ~r  liy 

7 2105-610  COUJH  LOCH (119) M WUnun 7-11-3 RBmpia 

e CPL-33PP  LONG  REACH  (38)  H TwtoMtovtes  6-11-3 CltowaRya* 

* JWPE  OYSR  THE  COBRB  (27)  JCuf1Ji  6-11-3  M Dwyer 

10  WLURD0SS (20) BRonwefi 6-11-8 PCwfaswy 

11  P2-P50B  NRCANOO  (18)  J King  K>-10-12 O Upton 

It  FPPW  RAMCtaCK  (5)  Mart  Gafplcn  5-10-7 J Raman 

rraanre.-mnr  «— p-— , 

BrtNnp7-4  Bed  Stedtooy.  9*  Grey  SnaLa. 6-1  SHnfng  Ltgnt  10-1  Chlancua.  12-1  Over  The  Corrib.  1*-1 
Ceotn  Leek,  lf-1  And  Why  NflL 

5.00  MARK  COLET  80  PLUS  BfOTHDAV  BUMPER  (KH  FLAT)  tote  IlOyte  Cl  All 

1 Cl  SALMON RN^BE(13)N Henderson 5-11-11 JilarafT) 

2 31  MIMDSUXKnRI(B8)  Wtes  HKwghl  5-11-11 OFRyra(B) 

3 0 BEACON PUDHT (38) 0 Da IWaaflM M Mantel 

4 4 BUKBMM  (13)  Un  P 9y  5-11-4 fl  Malay 

5 C CORK  BUMIMtS  (38) Lady  Harriaa  5-11-4 RNwytoy 

8 2-03  00WM0BHUIIEL(18)J  O’Shea  5>1 1-4 Mlrlwal  Itnriwi 

H) 

T e«OOC»HCM(3M^togfiyS-n-4 J»Cw*any 

8 UaURNUHOOU  Mrs  JPhman 5-11-4  A Bata.  (B) 

R MOOR  GANCE HAN  NLMtngdaa  8-11-4 BPawaR 


m 

8 643346  TRUST  THE  GYPSY  (21)  JDutoaM  14-12-2 PH*tetoy(B) 

7 KIPI«  CAOteOnPANCNJOJ.  (1109)  Mrs  JEwna  10-1 1-12 8batog(7) 

8 P35I6-5  PATHS!  DDWLINQ  (15)  GBaUng  9*11-12 A BMtaiii  (T) 

9 4FI36P-6  J6JOBW(S7E)AMa)tafni2>it-i2 G Hopper  (T) 

10  343H5I- JOHN  OTOH  (478)  (C)(D)M  Johnson  13-11-12 J Marta  <7) 

11  94232-6  SOCIAL  CUMBER  (28)  SBUncre  12-11-12 Llay(7) 

t2  3/SSHP-  «NDTW««(a23)NNn«leraonri-(M2 — C fleet*  (5) 

13  0-  B8AU BDfS RETURN (318) tesa H Ktegla 5-10-9 JCaNatKO) 

TOP  FORM  TOtaCaointaMaa  sft  Wyte  Agato  8,  Synaertrotragh  tad  7 
1995: Cod HaMtiSe Oil  ■ Nr APMMpa 6-B (DCare)Ctta 

Batata  7-f  Cool  FtoteBon.  7-2  Ryta  Again.  6-1  Wady  Ways.  6-1  Srndaiboreugii  Lad.  10-1  HU  ham  Tam. 


11 

12 

. 6 OWCHABD IQHG  (18)  0 Breimin  6-11-4 

CDO  ROWDY  YATBS  (4)  a Rathwed  S-n-4 

WOUBMEL  K Bailey  5-11-4  

-WiMtafr) 

ATbntera 

14 

16 

1» 

KORVSKTA  «BHO  Snarvood  5-KW3  . 

J A MaCwGiy 

IB 

UnUO  Mn  M FWay  B-10-1S 

GCtaM(B) 

SO 

0 POU.YANNaOU)MUuggBrH^5-lb-ia 

_jn*B8er(D 

21 

TTP8Y  am  UtoKYfhttotouw  5-10-1S 

CLtowaByn 

Brttep  3-1  Soafifh  LRa  Fai.  6-1  Sdretitohi  Lad,  6-1  Staaon  BiN2e.  16-1  Hereto.  12-1  Locvnuni  God, 
aomnor  Dnalel 


Results 


NEWCASTLE 


FOLKESTONE 

1^D(9QI  1,  JEMBAJK.  JOutim  (5-2(av). 
2,  Stan  Ilaftmal  (11-47.  3,  Caviar  And 
Candy  (25-1 L ft  ran.  & X.  |C  Dwyer)  Tote 
OM.  £t.  ia  C1.40. » SO  OuafF.-C4.7a  CSF-. 
£8.71.  Trio  £107.90.  MB'  Mulsdil  Espreas. 
Sytvama  Ughto.  Ep  in  pound  detegtion- 
UO  tot):  1,  LLOC,  j Stack  |iD-U:  a, 
HaBhu  Maw  (KM):  *,  Benny  Wady 
(33-lh  4,  Tradnrlae  113-2).  9-2  fav  Thai 
Uomlm.  16  ran.  S.Z  (G  Dwyer  I Tots.  £1430: 
£4.70  &8Q.  £6.50.  flJO  Dual  F;  £83.70. 
CSF.  199  T7.  Trieste  EL9B3.76. 

3 JSO  (flfli  1,  BSLDHAY  PARK,  J Quinn 


(25-1):  tt,  HteteWf  RpMt(5-1).  3,  Pride  of 
■rittseti  (13-8  lav).  U ran.  3.  IX.  (Mn  A 
KifirtToia-  £55  10.  ril  40.S2.X.  Cl  Jtt  Dual 
FE188  9a  CSF:  £1*38.  Trio'  £132.60. 

LM  (Of  18  Syria):  1,  GREEK  001,  K 
Derley  t7-1):  2,  Bra  nod  (11-2).  3,  Mtaita 
(10-3L  3-1  lav  Cleorano.  9 ran.  & at.  (S 
WUIara)  Tote:  C7  40;  £334  C2.«-  £2.00. 
Dual  F.  t(1.«  CSF:  £4293.  Trio-  Dfi.30 
a^O  (im  It  14Gyda)i  1.  SWINGING 
StXTTOS,  S Wtiowonf]  Ifr-1  co-lau);  2,  Ret- 
ina DM  Boy  (75-1):  8,  Wet  Patch  (6-1). 

! 6-1  co-fav Explosive  Power  ISnn.Shhd.5. 

(G  L Moore)  TOtaTc 1030;  £2.70.  £930.  GOttL 
I Dual  F:  £12090.  Tno.  C302.G0.  CSF:  £13035. 
| Trieste- £874  19. 

j 4-20  (ST  TSRyda):  1,  SEA  SPOUSE,  N 
I Addins  {6-U:  2-  Pride  of  Kralaair  (13-2); 


a,  Zatupek  {16-11;  4,  BatHaddn  Brura 
Ci3-2).  5-1  lav  Revarand  Thicfcnas.  16  fan 
Hd.  X.  (U  Blanahard)  Tote:  £7.10;  £1.40. 
£130.  Bto,  £2-60.  Dual  F-  £21.70.  CSF: 
£44.82.  TrleaM:Wl2J0. 
fLS0(1m4f)3TlSJEaE  PERILOUS,  JTaw 
(U-1).  2,  Hmdrirn  (7-1):  3,  ■onteotate 
18-11: 4,  Atlantic  HBaX  (16-1).  17  ran.  lX.  5 
(SVfflliams)Toir  £26.70.  E420.  ET30.  £2.70, 
£190  OF:  011.80  Trio-  £78130  CSF- 
Cll7.lOTrlcate.C8D2.8a 
OUADPOTt  £34.30  PLACEPOD  E2*l60 
JACTCPOTi  Mol  won.  £1U.»1 56  carrted 
forward  to  Huntingdon  today. 

FONTWELL 

2.1  Or  g,  BOUVAR,  S Ryan  (evens  tart  z, 
Tapa— a (*0-ir  8.  Snuwy  Petrel  (8-1).  ID 


ran.  4,  IK.  p Akehura)  Tote'  £2  CO:  El 50. 
E6.5a  £2.40.  Dual  F:  E1B.30.  CSF:  £32.82 
Trio.  £13250. 

2j«Oi  1,  JURASSIC  CLASSIC,  J Osborne 
iB-i):  t,Antana  Prince  (6-4  lav).  R,  Keamo 
(3-11.  7 ran.  4. 13.  (Mrs  L Richards)  Tote 
£8.70;  £100.  £2.10.  DF:  Cl 5. 70  CSF:  £24.ia 
8.IO1  1.  SPfRNG  GRASS,  T DeseomM 
(4-1);  a,  Ganeret  Iteega  (13-8):  3,  Coal 
Runner  (11-8  iavL  8 ran.  2X.  4.  IB  Ryaff) 
TDW:CSa0:£Z.10.£1  30.  £1.10.  Dual  F:£S40. 
CSF.  £10  ».  Trio-  £3  2tt  Nft  One  More  Man. 
OM  1 , CHURCHTOWN  PWTT,  U A Fitt- 
aereld  (6-4).  2,  Stag*  Pteyw  (10-1):  S, 
Praia  Errand  (8-5  lav).  6 ran.  3.  dtoL  (P 
Butter)  Tore:  Cl  9a  £130.  EZ4U  Dual  F. 
C4.70.  CSF:  £13.46 

4.10:  1,  TOUCH  SILVER,  A Dowling 


(17-2):  2.  Mafnto  (11-4):  a,  Martw  (7-2). 
5-2  lav  Mead  Court  G ran.  4.3.  (H  Manners) 
T:  C11  SO;  £2.40.  n Ba  DF-  £8.10.  CSF: 
£2062. 

4r4«i  1,  GAVE  PAMB,  J Oaborna  (100-acq; 
2,  Royal  Raven  (7-4  lav);  3,  Itowetra 
Thrust  (33-1)  15  fan.  8. 8.  (K  Bailey)  Tore: 
£4J0:  Cl  90.  Ci.BDL  £1840  Dual  F:  £4ja 
Trio.  E1GB.10.  CSF:  £9.38.  Nft  WlM  King. 
QUADPOT:  C5.9G  nAcMPonciafio. 

HEXHAM 

24KH  1,  OEHSRATOR.  L Wyer  (11-4);  Z, 
TO*  Stftcher  (4-ij.  a,  Dairanhalty  (6-2 
fav).  11  ran.  8 2X.  (T  Easmby)  Tote:  C3.10: 
£1.70,  £1.10.  £1.10  Du«J  F:  C840L  CSF 
£13.61.  Trio:  £5.40. 

2JOt  1.  SSDVICTA.  P Nhren  (10-1);  2, 


Trim  Soot  (7-2);  a,  Rautef  (V4-l>:  4, 
HauRiMN  ftoale  (14-1).  10  ran.  3. 7.  (Mm  U 
Revsley)  Tore:  CBJJt  C1G0.  DA  MiO. 
£350.  Dual  F:  £10.00.  CSF:  £6023.  TriCMC 
£497.16.  Trio:  £181  GO 

XOOi  1,  LUPY  IUM8TREL,  Mr  A Parker 
(11-2):  z.  GO  sny  (15-2):  3,  I totality 
Ctlteao  (10-1);  4,  Deufard  Hut  (5-1).  4-1 
lav  Miami  Bear  & is  ran.  7. 10.  (C  Patkarl 
70te.-CB.7D:  case,  £l4ft  caoo,  CU 0.  Dua IF 
£17.00.  CSF:  £41.00  Trieste:  E2072S.  NFL 
Baron  Two9ioaa,  ZamlL 
USE  1,  MERRY  MERMAID,  S Melrose 
(10-1):  2.  Joann  (ft-1):  3.  toayta  (4-1). 
2-1  lav  Raliagta.  w rjn.  IK.  1<  (B  Macteg- 
garD  Totr  £10.80;  I?  ML  £2.10.  £1-10.  Dual  F: 
&.1G  CSF:  £71.10.  Trieste  124742.  Trio: 
£23.60.  NR.  Rad  BflOUn.  SupaTOM  (whh- 


drawn.  net  under  ordent,  wtien  11-2.  Rule  4 
appBos  aB  beta,  deduction  15p  in  Q. 

4G0i  1,  MONQKRATie,  Mr  K Whelan 
IB-lh  2,  Aqadaar  (15-sr  *,  Garay  (7-4 
igv).  IS  ran.  IS.  a.  (Mrs  S Bramail)  Tore: 
£7.00;  £1.10.  C2.1D.  C1J0.  Dual  R E16.D0 
Trio:  £4.20.  CSF:  £23.30.  NR: 
Grouse  -N-Heather. 

Ofc  1.CARHCTTO,  A 3 Smith  (0-1);  S, 
Sraaral  (7 -2  fav):  a,  Poolunwatir  (4-f  L 10 
ran.  S.  1 (fl  Brawls)  Tota:  C11JD;  0.20, 
n SO.  £2.00.  Dual  F-.  £27.40  Trio-  £48. 8Q 
CSF-  E30G4.  TrlcasC  £12346. 

SUOs  l,  CnCUS  LINE,  A Thom  ton  (4-7 
tav):  2,  Stera  (7-2):  a,  Cortteu  (12-1).  n 
ran.  3X.0.  (M  WEattarby)  Tore:  £2Jft  £1.10. 
ClteO,  £340.  OF-  £1.90.  CSF;  C3G1.  QUAD- 
POTT  £12.40.  PLACSPOTt  C46G0. 
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soccer 


Palmer  hits 
at  Leeds’ 
’non-triers’ 


Ian  Ross  and  John  Duncan 


A WEEKEND  that 

promised  so  much  for 
Leeds  United  ended 
yesterday  with 
recriminations  and  in-fight- 
ing after  one  senior  player 
accused  his  team-mates  of  not 
trying  in  Sunday's  humiliat- 
ing Coca-Cola  Cup  final  defeat 
and  two  shareholders  pointed 
an  angry  finger  at  three  board 
members  who  are  set  to  make 
a fortune  If  the  club  goes 
public. 

"In  my  opinion  the  lack  of 
effort  shown  by  professional 
players  in  as  big  a game  as  a 
League  Cup  final  was  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful.”  said  the 
midfielder  Carlton  Palmer.  "I 
didn’t  play  well  but  at  least  I 
competed.  I tried.  If  people 
can  come  off  at  the  end  of  a 
game  and  say  that  well,  that’s 
fine,  but  I don’t  think  there 
were  many  who  could. 

“Some  of  the  criticism  lev- 
elled at  the  boss  by  our  fans 
was  also  a disgrace.  1 was 
very  disappointed  with  the 
treatment  he  received  be- 
cause he  didn't  deserve  it  It 
was  down  to  a group  of  play- 
ers, quite  a few  of  whom  just 
did  not  perform.” 

One  who  was  hardly  given 
a chance,  the  Swede  Tomas 
Brolin,  announced  that  he  is 
looking  to  leave  Leeds  at  the 
end  of  the  season  only  a few 
months  after  signing  from 
Parma  for  £4.5  million. 

“I  do  not  know  where  ray 
future  lies  now."  said  Brolin. 
“I  wanted  to  play  on  Sunday 
but  the  manager  thinks  his 
way  and  I think  mine.  Per- 
haps it's  best  if  we  go  our  sep- 
arate ways.  I have  to  go  away 
and  think  about  things,  about 
whether  I want  to  play  for 
Leeds  United.  The  way  I feel 
at  the  moment,  the  answer 
may  well  be  no.” 

Howard  Wilkinson  admit- 
ted to  being  deeply  hurt  by 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  as 
he  made  his  way  towards  the 


Wembley  dressing-rooms  but 
he  is  seemingly  determined  to 
extend  an  eight-year  associa- 
tion with  a club  which  he 
guided  to  League  Champion- 
ship success  in  1992.  Even  so, 
he  is  expected  to  meet  with 
his  chairman,  Leslie  Silver, 
later  this  week  to  discuss  a 
season  of  rank  inconsistency. 

Silver,  though,  has  prob- 
lems of  his  own,  after  an 
article  in  yesterday's  Finan- 
cial Times  which  showed  that 
he  and  two  other  directors 
Peter  Gilman  and  Bill  Foth- 
erby,  were  set  to  turn  the  face 
value  of  their  shares  in  the 
club  from  £35.000  to  £6.5  mil- 
lion as  a result  of  restructur- 
ing which  sees  500  small 
shareholders  marginalised  to 
2.2  per  cent  of  the  sharehold- 
ing from  18  per  cent 

The  argument  centres 
around  the  creation  and  valu- 
ation of  “management 
shares"  superior  to  ordinary 
shares  owned  only  by  the 
three,  which  are  now  valued 
at  £186  each.  Ordinary  shares 
— owned  by  all  the  other 
shareholders  — are  valued  at 
only  £2.  Only  management 
shareholders  can  be  on  the 
board  of  the  company  that 
owns  Leeds. 

However,  Gilman  yesterday 
vigorously  defended  the 
three.  "I  think  this  is  a piece 
of  mischievous  journalism. 
Everything  that  has  been 
done  was  done  on  profes- 
sional advice  and  approved  at 
an  AGM  in  1992. 

"You  have  to  remember 
what  the  situation  was  then. 
The  balance  sheet  of  the  club 
was  in  a mess  and  two  direc- 
tors, myself  and  Leslie  Silver, 
were  personally  guaranteeing 
£7  million  of  loans  with  the 
bank.  With  that  level  of  risk 
we  needed  die  authority  to 
manage  the  club  properly. 
There  Is  still  work  going  on  at 
the  club  and  we  still  are  per- 
sonally guaranteeing  about 
gas  will  ion  of  loans.  1 am  up- 
set that  this  is  even  being 
brought  up." 


Laws  charged  in 
flying-plate  case 


Grimsby  Town's 
manager  Brian  Laws 
has  finally  been 
charged  with  misconduct 
six  weeks  after  an  incident 
in  the  visitors’  dressing- 
room  at  Luton  that  left 
Grimsby’s  Italian  winger 
Ivano  Bonetti.  with  a frac- 
tured jaw  and  a trapped  fa- 
cial nerve. 

Laws,  a former  Notting- 
ham Forest  defender,  ad- 
mits to  flinging  a plate  of 
sandwiches  in  anger  but 
others  have  claimed  a blow 
was  struck. 

The  transfer  of  Celtic's 
midfielder  John  Collins  to 
Everton  inched  closer  yes- 
terday when  Celtic's  man- 
ager Tommy  Burns  met  his 
Everton  counterpart  Joe 
Royie  for  talks  on 
Merseyside. 


Collins  Is  valued  at  £2.65 
million  but,  with  Celtic  still 
nursing  hopes  of  pipping 
Rangers  to  the  Scottish  Pre- 
mier Division  title,  he  is 
unlikely  to  move  south  be- 
fore the  animal  transfer 
deadline  on  Thursday. 

Alarmed  by  persistent 
rumours  of  Barcelona's  In- 
terest in  Georgi  Kinkladze, 
Manchester  City’s  chair- 
man Francis  Lee  has  of- 
fered his  Georgian  interna- 
tional a substantial  pay 
rise. 

Brian  Little,  who  guided 
Aston  Villa  to  their  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  victory  over 
Leeds  United  at  Wembley 
on  Sunday,  has  shaken 
hands  on  a pay  rise  of 
£50,000  which  will  bring 
his  annual  salary  to  around 
£250,000. 


Pools  Forecast 


EHBSLEK3N  LEAGUE 
FIRST  DIVISION 
1 Dart*  v 

S Grimsby  v 

3 Lrto— tac  ■/ 

« Luton  w 

S Ulllwufl  v 

S Norwich  v 

T Port  Vote  v 

8 Portsmouth  v 

8 Readfwj  v 

IQ  Southend  i 

11  SUBrfariBM!  « 

IS  Waives  , 

SECOND  DIVISION 
13  Blackpool  v 

1*  Bxirnornautfi  v 

IS  Bradford  C v 

13  Brighton  V 

17  tetanic  v 

18  Crow*  w 

IS  Notts  Co  v 

20  Polcbcroogh  * 

SI  Smmkvy  v 

as  Stockport  v 

33  Wrexham  v 

24  Wycomba  v 

THUD  DIVISION 

25  Cardiff 
28  Darttogton 

27  Bonoeetar 

28  Enter 

29  Fulham 


Shall  Ud 

Ipawtob 

CPaboe 

Chariton 

Barrel  oy 
Wait  Brofn 


Tranmota 

Huddersfield 

Wattort 


Brentford  1 

Bristol  Ron  2 

Swansea  1 

Fwthertvim  l 


Carlisle 

tYolull 

HuV 

Oxford 

Tort 

Burnley 


Cambridge 

Lincoln 


80  HUapool 

31  L Orient 
82  Mansfield 

33  Nortbampte 

34  Rochdale 
33  Scaborough 
38  Ton^oy 


v Scutthorpa 


VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE 

37  Batt  V Runcorn  1 

38  bmayim  v Sough  1 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  PREMIER  DMSTON 

40  Falkirk  v Heart.  2 

41  Kbombn  v Kilmarnock  f 

42  Partkfc 
4*  RamiRvris 


scomsH  first  onrtaoN 

*4  Airdrie  v Dumbarton 

*S  Clydebank 


47  St  Johnstone 

48  S Mirren 


v Her* Iron 


SCOTTISH  SECOND  DIVISION 

49  BaruMt  v Clydo  1 

50  Forfar  * Ayr  utd  a 

51  Montrose  „ BaatFWa  2 

52  StMbgA  v Stan  house  meflr  1 

53  Stranraer  w Queen  of  St*  2 


SCOTTISH  THIRD  DIVISION 
84  Arbroath  v Alloa  1 

55  Cowdenbeath  „ Alteon  Rvrs  1 

58  Uvbrgaton  v East  Stirling  1 

57  OueensPk  v Celerinnlnn  2 

*«  Booe  v Brechin  1 


Team  talk 
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Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Staffield  United 

15 

Aston  VMa 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Barn  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  Unhed 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Burnley 

31 

MdcSeebreugh 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

MiBwad 

29 

Wimbledon 

20 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

HudcLTown 

32 

OPR 

28 

Sport 
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The  Quartan  Tuesday  March  26 1996 

Premiership 

Sotonl,  Coventry  0 


Kick  and  Tel . . . Paul  Gascoigne  leads  with  his  right  under  the  thoughtful  gaze  of  the  England  manager  at  Bisham  Abbey  photoohapk  frank  baron 

Platt  poised  to  reclaim  his  role 


David  Lacey  says  a poor  start  by  Terry  Venables’  men  against 
Bulgaria  tomorrow  could  see  their  captain  back  on  the  bridge 


THE  CHILL  easterly 
wind  blowing  across 
the  England  training 
ground  at  Bisham 
Abbey  yesterday  did  nobody 
much  good.  And  an  even 
colder  comfort  awaits  those 
attending  tomorrow’s 
friendly  against  Bulgaria. 

Wembley  is  anticipating  a 
thin  attendance  of  not  more 
than  25.000.  England’s  open- 
ing three  gamps  in  the  Euro- 
pean Championship  are  sell- 
outs but  few  are  rushing  to 
pay  high  prices  for  the 
rehearsals. 

This  is  a pity  because  Bul- 
garia are  easily  the  most  ex- 
perienced opponents  England 
will  encounter  during  the 
run-in.  Practically  all  those 
who  readied  the  World  Cup 
semi-finals  In  1994  are  still 
there,  even  if  they  are  at  pres- 
ent appearing  for  clubs  as  di- 
verse as  Atletico  Madrid  and 
Reading.  Anorthosls  Fama- 
gusta and  Luton. 

For  Terry  Venables  the  fix- 
ture marks  the  beginning  of  a 
culling  process  which  will  see 
the  present  squad  of  26.  plus 
players  like  Tony  Adams  and 
Gary  Palllster  at  present  kept 
out  by  Injury,  reduced  to  22  at 
most  for  the  European 
Championship. 

Competition  for  places  will 
intensify  over  the  next  two 
months.  As  David  Platt  said 
yesterday:  "We’re  all  looking 
over  our  shoulders.  Four  or 
five  people,  maybe  more, 
aren’t  going  to  make  the 
squad." 


Results 


Until  recently  there  was  a 
serious  possibility  that  Platt 
would  be  among  the  discards. 
He  had  had  two  knee  opera- 
tions, his  - form  for  Arsenal 
was  unimpressive,  he  had  not 
played  for  England  since  the 
Uxnbro  Cup  games  last  sum- 
mer and  the  progress  made  in 
his  absence  by  Redknapp,  Lee 
and  Stone  put  bis  Interna- 
tional future  in  greater  doubt- 

Even  now  Platt,  though  still 
recognised  by  Venables  as 
England  captain  and  by  the 
country  at  huge  as  the  team's 
most  consistent  goalscorer, 
cannot  be  sure  of  regaining 
his  place.  Mark  Wright  and 
Paul  Ince  may  well  end  their 
respective  four-year  and  13- 
month  international  limbos 
when  Venables  announces 
his  side  today  but  Platt’s  in- 
clusion would  be  more  of  a 
surprise. 

“It's  just  pleasing  for  me  to 
be  back  and  available  for 
selection,"  Platt  said  yester- 
day before  adding  pointedly: 
"I  feel  now  that  Fm  back  on 
top  of  my  game  — and  It  was 
good  enough  before." 

Good  enough,  in  fact,  to 
score  26  times  for  England  in 
47  frill  appearances,  although 
Platt  now  plays  down  his  rep- 
utation as  a sniffer-out  of 
chances. 

"I  think  I’ve  added  to  my 
game  since  going  to  Italy."  he 
said.  “I  don't  go  forward 
willy-nilly  any  more,  which  is 
what  I used  to  do  when  I was 
at  Aston  Villa.  I scored  a lot  of 
goals  doing  this  but  we  proba- 


bly conceded  goals  because  of 
what  I did. 

“Now  it’s  not  so  much  a 
question  of  playing  a holding 
role  as  being  intelligent  and 
making  sure  that  you  don't 
open  yourself  up  to  the 
counter-attack." 

Venables  watched  Platt 
help  Arsenal  beat  Newcastle 
United  at  the  weekend  and 
was  pleased  by  what  be  saw. 
He  is  also  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  having  a nucleus  of 
players  who  have  appeared  In 


a major  tournament  and.  be- 
cause England  failed  to  qual- 
ify for  file  1994  World  Cup. 
these  are  in  short  supply. 

Of  the  present  squad  only 
Platt  Pearce,  Wright  Gas- 
coigne, Ince.  Beardsley  and 
Shearer  have  played  in  a 
World  Cup  or  European 
Championship  proper  or 
both.  “A  tournament  is  differ- 
ent" said  Platt  "You  don't 
really  get  time  to  catch  your 
breath.  You  play  one  game 
and  you’re  immediately  into 
the  next” 

Platt’s  international  career 
took  off  when  he  volleyed 
England’s  last-minute  winner 
against  Belgium  in  Bologna 


in  1990.  Two  years  later  he 
was  England's  leading  scorer 
in  Sweden  at  the  last  Euro- 
pean Championship.  Well,  ac- 
tually he  was  England’s  only 
scorer  during  that  moribund 
experience. 

With  Stone  nursing  a foot 
injury,  Redknapp  on  the  Liv- 
erpool bench  and  Ince  still 
getting  himself  sent  off  for 
raging  at  referees,  the  mid- 
field  situation  is  fluid  enough 
for  Platt  to  slip  back  anytime. 
A poor  start  at  Wembley 
tomorrow  and  it  may  be 
sooner  rather  than  later. 


„ (probable):  Seaman:  Q New  Bo. 
WrlghL  Noway.  Pearce;  Slone.  Inc*. 
Gascoigne.  McMenernen;  Sberinyhem. 
Shearer. 


McCoist  captaincy  landmark 


Patrick  Glenn 


A 
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FA  CARLMG  PREMIERSHIP 


Dodd! 

ENDSLEfGH  LEAGUE 
Third  Division 

(0)0 


[0)0 

14,4*1 


_ (01 0 
1.857 

OH  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Dag  8 

Rad  0.  Bath  I;  Hednestord  2.  Stevenage  1. 
UNIBOND  LEAOUEk  Fwifcf  DMotona 
wtnstord  UU  4.  Barrow  3. 

HOMES  LEAGUE,  Premier 
Worcester  1,  Sudbury  Tn  1. 
PONT1NS  LEAOUEl  First  Division:  Bir- 
mingham c 5.  Shetf  UU  I;  Blackburn  4, 
Weal  Brora  0.  Wolverhampton  4.  Liverpool 
0 Saoawd  Division:  Pan  Vale  5.  Grimsby 
a Third  DMston:  Walsall  1,  Wigan  1. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION, 
FW  OMaJonc  Chelsea  2.  Brighton  t.  MHl- 
wall  3.  Bristol  C 1:  Oxford  Ufd  0.  Watford  2. 
Swindon  l.  Warn  Ham  1:  Tottenham  4. 
Crystal  Palace  a PmUowO  Bristol  Rvrs 
Chariton. 

Birmingham  v Plymouth 

SP  RIM  a HEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 

WoWng  0.  Brentford  3. 

Golf 

»OTT  CLASSIC  (New  Orleans): 
Final  scores.  (US  unless  stated)-  2TS  S 
Me  Carr  on  88,  67.  89.  71.  280  T Wateon  68. 
66.  72.  74.  281  T Tolies  70.  W.  69.  78.  282 
8 McCalister  73.  84.  76.  71;  P Stewart  74. 
71.  67,  71;  J Edwards  72.  69.  70.  72;  S 
Lowery  71.  71.  66.  73;  D Leva  66. 89.  72.75: 
L Clements  67. 66, 74.  76.  284  B Fabe(  73. 
69.  73.  69;  J Huston  69.  73.  71.  7l:  J Gal- 
lagher 70.  68.  72.  74:  T Lehman  69.  71.  70. 
74:  8 Appleby  (Auc)  74.  69.  66.  75.  285  S 
Simpson  71.  69.  73.  72.  F Longhorn  74,  69. 
69.  73.-  K Clearwater  71.  71.  70.  73,  H Sul- 
tan 71. 66.  W.  76;  S Varplank  TO.  67.72, 7b. 
288  B Glider  69.  71.  71.  75.  Alone  287  F 
NoblW  INZ1  67.  73.  71.  78.  280  C Parry 
(Aua)  74. 69. 71.  75.  282  E E15  ISA)  72. 71. 
72. 77.  M Kuramoto  (Japan)  70.  69.  75.  78. 
284  S Higashi  (Japan)  72.  71.  74.  77. 

Tennis 

UPTON  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Kay 
c^na.  Florida)-  hM 


Bis. 


(US)  IH  J Hlawfc  (Swic)  7-5.  7-6;  G 
oaato  (Cro)  bt  J Sanchez  (Sp)  6-0. 
6-3.  R Kraffcofc  (Noth)  bt  S Bruguera  iSp) 
M.  7-6:  A Modvodov  (Ukr)  bt  C PtaUne 
(Fr)  6-a  6-R  P Kama  (Cj)  bt  M Rios 
(Chile)  6-4.  6-7.  6-4:  T Manta  (US)  bt  R 
Twtan  (it)  6-3.  6-2.  v Spado*  (US)  M S 
Fe&cosolido  (III  7-6.  6-2  M Cfione  (US)  M 
J BtataMn  (Swe)  6-3.  6-2.  Woman  S 
Oral  (Gar)  M 0 Fernandez  (USj  6-3.  8-2 
A Htenr  IGor)  bt  S-T  Wang  (Taipei)  6-0. 
6-4;  O rahntbil  (Arg)  bt  K Ksehwendl 
(Gor>  6-3  6-2;  K Dot*  (Japan)  M M Wer- 
dsl  Wlbneyer  (US)  8-0,  6-0,  A Sylyoma 
(Japan)  bl  J Nomina  (Cz)  8-3, 8-3;  L Dav- 
enport (US)  W K Boogert  (Ned))  6-4.  7-5 
H J Fernandez  (USl  bl  F Label  (Arg)  6-2, 
4-8. 6~*.  J ttatanfrOaoMMo  ifr)  M B Pau- 
■irs  (Aul)  3-6.  7-4.  8-4;  N Tauriat  (FrJ  bt  K 
Adams  (US)  6-0.  6-2  S Farina  (in  bt  H 
Sokova  (Cz)  6-0.  7-6: 1 Sptrtoa  (Rom)  bt  L 
Raymond  (US)  8-1. 6-1.  A Groeanaan  IUS) 
bi  U OramaiH  (NaW  M.  H K J 
I Aul  | M N Miyagi  (Japan)  6-2 


8-2  J Content  (USl  bl  A Coetzer  (SA)  e-l. 
0-6.  6-1.  K Hoteaudova  ISJo)  bt  S Tooted 
tFr)  6-4.  6-2  C Rubin  (US)  bl  M McGralll 
I US]  6-2  6-3. 

Basketball 

NBA.  Cleveland  60.  Vancouver  85:  New 
York  85.  Da  Has  79;  San  Anlonlo  100.  Indi- 
ana 88.  New  Jersey  84.  Milwaukee  SU. 
Toronto  108.  Chicago  108:  Washington  92. 
Denver  90:  Miami  111.  Boston  96:  Phoenix 
103.  LA  Cli  peers  02  Seattle  112  Sacra- 
mento 110.  Charlotte  103.  LA  Lakers  94. 

Cenfer- 
1.  "Orlando 
(W52-L  17-Pci  754-GBO);  2.  New  York 
(39-27-  591-11*):  3.  Miami  (35-33- 
•615-10®.  4.  Washington  pt-ST-AW-zCK); 

5.  New  Jersey  128-40- .412-23*);  8.  Boston 
(26-42- .3*2 -2 »);  7.  Philadelphia  (13-5S- 
.191-38*}.  Central  Dtririnw:  1,  -(Chicago 
16O-8-.082-O):  2.  Indiana  (4 1-Z7-, 803-19);  3. 
Cleveland  i39-29'.574-2i):  4.  AMania 
(38-29-  587-21*);  3.  Dairoil  (38-30- 
.569-22).  8.  Charlotte  (34-33- J07-25U;  7. 
Milwaukee  (2i-*6-.313-38»:  0.  Toronto 
11IM5J04T8.  Nortwn  Coofaranee: 
ttndwoat  pnIoIob:  i,  ‘San  Antonia 
(-49-18-  731-0):  2 "Utah  (47-20-. 70 1-2).  3. 
Houston  (42-26-818-7*):  4.  Denver  (28-40- 
412-21J0;  5.  Minnesota  (23-45- J38-26*); 

6.  Dallas  (21-47-309-25*):  7.  Vancouver 
(11-55-.  187-37*1.  Pndffe  Dl stolen:  1. 
tSeaute  (53-16-  773-0),  2.  LA  Lakers 
(41-25- .821-11);  3,  Phoenix  (34-34- 
-500-19J,  4,  Portland  (32-35-.479-20J3,  s. 
Golden  State  (31-3S-.449-22X);  2 Sacra- 
mento (30-37-.446-22*);  7.  LA  Clippers 
(25-43068-28).  T=CI Inched  DMston  title; 
■=cllnched  play-afl  Perth. 

Chess 

VSB  TOURNAMENT  (Amelerdamj: 
Round  2t  J LautferfFrj  I.  J Timm  an  (Neth) 
0:  B Gettand  (Beterua)  1.  Y Selrawan  (US); 
V Topalov  (Bui)  0.  N Short  (Eng)  1;  G Ka- 
sparov (Rir»)  1.  V Anand  ilndlal  0.  V Kram- 
nik (Bus)  X J Plket  (Neth)  X.  tondero: 
Kasparov.  Kramnik.  Lauder,  Short.  Topa- 
lov all  2 


LLY  McCOIST  will 
surely  become  the 
only  “triallist”  in 
Scottish  history  to  captain 
his  country  when  he  wins 
his  50th  cap  tomorrow  In 
the  friendly  with  Australia 
at  Hampden  Park. 

The  Rangers  striker  is 
borrowing  the  armband 
from  Leeds’s  Gary  McAllis- 
ter for  the  night.  But  Scot- 
land’s manager  Craig 
Brown  emphasised  McCoist 
still  has  much  to  prove  be- 
fore Euro  ’96  this  summer. 

“Basically  all  of  the  play- 
ers who  are  not  part  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  squad  who 
qualified  are  on  trial,”  said 
Brown.  ‘’And  McCoist  has 


land  bl  Papua  Now  Guinea  30-1  a 
C!  Bntmyono  bt  Kenya  31-14.  Engluif  bl 
Guermuy  27-14;  Motorola  U Thailand 
22-16;  South  Africa  bl  Swaziland  27-24 
sooMon  RFfbl  Argentina  24-23.  United 
State*  bt  Zambia  33-18:  Wdw  bl  West- 
ern Samoa  48-7. 


Cricket 


Bowls 


HIPS  (Adelaide)- 
«*r  SocUan  Ai  J Buna  (Arg)  bi  T 
Maoial  rThai)  25-9;  0 Fowler  (Kenya)  bl  R 
Uabltevu  (F)(1)  2S-1&  H K— Ml  (HK)  bt 
F Tauste*  Amltuanai  (W  Samoa)  25-14;  n- 
V8TM  bi  Tauaiai  Amltuanai  25-6;  T AS- 
cook  lEDflj  a Fowler  25-17:  Kannody  bl 
Matfial  35-13.  Stadkto  Bi  S Alton  (Ira)  bt  P 
Knight  (Br)  26-ID;  R Bn  my  |NZ1  bl  J 
Ouerfpef  | Guernsey)  25-14;  ■ WAooa 

KU  A Thomas  25-13;  R Carrie 

bl  J Vend  avert  tor  iZam)  25-10:  Car- 
ton bt  Knigru  25-ft  Qoettoal  bi  Wilton 
25-10;  Alton  bl  Vandevemgr  25-15.  Broa- 
nay  (NZ1  M Thomas  2S-A  Section  Cs  A 
Htofca  (Sola  I bt  H Yoong  Chal  (Sing) 
25-15;  N Bnrttott  (8AJ  bl  M Gill  Hand  (Can) 
25-9;  4 Rofatdn  [ten  bl  0 Calltz  (Namibia) 
25-22;  Z Bobo  (Mai)  bl  J Poysp  Pomaleu 
(PNG)  25-13;  Motto  be  Gilliland  25-24, 
Rabhto  bt  Baba  25-9:  Pagan  toantee  bt 
CallB  25-22;  BnritoU  bl  Yooog  Chal 
25-10.  baton  Dr  ■toCem**  (Zim)  bt  M 
Pater  TofOO  (Cl)  25-11;  D La  Mar*umd 
tier)  bi  T Dion  (US)  25-7;  J Prtoo  (Wal)  bi 
P Shaw  (Malawi)  25-18:  K Karttow  (Aik) 
W McCormick  2S-1K  Prim  bl  La  Mar- 
quand  25-21:  Sfaaw  M Dion  25-14.  Fom 
Section  Ai  AuatnSa  bt  Cook  Islands 
34-12;  baton il  bl  Jarsay  25-21.  Sooitond 
bt  Malawi  33-12  ZbubaOwa  bt  Stegapore 
23-14  SaaCoaft  Canada  M Brazil  28-11; 
Hoag  Kong  bl  Namibw  21-17;  Haw  Ze* 


South 

Australia  383  (G  BleWBB  106.  D Lehmann 
82.  P Nobns  70)  and  207-6  (B  Johnson 
90no).  New  South  Wain  267  (M  Sevan  87. 
M Waugh  57).  Metomaim  Oueansland 
M2  and  338  (M  Love  8S  Oodemaide  5-70). 
Victoria  265  |D  Jones  69,  w Ayres  88; 
Kasprowlc*  5-74)  and  3£>-a  Hobart,  Tas- 
mania 357-9  dec  iM  DNenuto  as.  D Boon 
91.  J Cox  54)  and  186-8  (T  Moody  5-33). 
Western  Australia  357  (J  Longer  120.  O 
Martyn  85). 


Ice  Hockey 


BRITISH  CHAUMOftSMP  PLAV-OPFSr 

Cardin  0.  Humberside  2;  Fire  5.  Netting, 
nam  5;  Newcastle  4.  Durham  & Sheffield  7. 

Ba3ta33lc*e  1 


Blackburn  9.  Guildford  12:  Manchester  7. 
Dumanee  3;  M'S  ion  Koynas  1.  Bracknell  4. 
Swindon  $.  Slough  5. 

NHLs  Ctucago  2,  Anaheim  2 (oQ:  Colorado 
6.  Winnipeg  Z Edmonton  3.  Ottawa  Z SI 
Louis  2.  Demon  2 to*j;  Pittsburgh  8.  NY 
Rangers  2.  Loatitog  st  - * 


Conforopco:  HorthMM  Division:  1. 
Pittsburgh  (W43-L25-T4- 
GF326-G A250-Pla90l;  2,  Montreal 
138-28-8-237-220-80);  3.  Boston  (34-29-0- 
246-239-77);  4.  Hartford  (30-32-9- 

211- 225-88):  5.  Bullalo  (28-37-7- 

212- 226-831;  8.  Ottawa  (15-53-4- 
167-288-34).  Atlantia  DhUnc  1.  NY 
Rangers  (37-21-14- 24^-109-88).  2.  Ftorida 
(38-25-9-233-212-851:  3.  Philadelphia 
(36-22-13-241-186-85):  4.  New  Jersey 
(33-28-11.187-171-77);  5.  Tampa  Bay 
(33-28-11-213-223-77):  8.  Woahlngton 
(33-23-10-201-187-78);  7.  NY  Islanders 
(2D— 13-8-203-275— 18).  Wostem  Canter- 
oncai  Control  Dlvisloat  1,  Oetrail 
( W- 1 2-5-2B2-180-1 1 6);  2.  Chicago 
(37-24— 12-247-194— 68);  3.  St  Loots 
(31-29-13-196-210-75):  4.  Toronto 
(28-34-1 2-218-230-681;  5.  Winnipeg 
(XM7-5-240-2S5-6S);  6.  Dallas  (23-26-13- 
202-241-69)  PaoNIe  DMohne  1.  Colo- 
rado (43-22-10- W1-416-B4);  2.  Calgary 
(30-31-11.215-210-71);  3.  Vancouver 
(28-31-15-264-255-71);  4.  Anaheim 
(29-36-7-705-220-05);  5,  Edmonton 
1 28-38-7-2 15-274-62):  (,  Lao  Angelas 
(21-37-16-230-275-50);  7.  San  Jose 
(10-49-7-230-317-43). 


Fixtures 


ff  m unless  sated) 

Soccer 

BOSUMH  LEAGUE:  Second:  Bristol 
Rvrs  v Chesterfield;  Carlisle  v Rotherham 
(746):  Hull  v Notts  County.  Patmtiorpunh  » 
Blackpool  (7.45);  Wycombe  v Bradford 
(7.45):  York  v Bournemouth.  TOnfc  Chas- 
ter v Cambridge  Utd:  Fulham  v Leyton  Ori- 
ent (7.45);  Hertford  v Lincoln;  Preston  y 
Bujy,  Scunthorpe  v Exeter 
INTERNATIONAL:  Northern  Ireland  B v 
Norway  Olympic  xi. 

EUROPEAN  U-Z1  C'SHIP! 


final,  sn solid  top:  Bcodand  v Hungary. 
WBIBL7  U-aii  Rep  of  Ireland  v Russia 
(Drogheda). 


not  been  part  of  that 
nucleus. 

“But  he  broke  his  leg 
against  Portugal  in  1993 
and,  but  for  that,  he  would 
have  won  his  50th  cap  long 
before  now.  ft  I thought  he 
was  done.  I wouldn’t  use 
him.  But  he  has  17  goals 
from  49  matches  and  that’s 
good  at  international  leveL 
“Ally  will  start  the  match 
up  front  with  John  Spen- 
cer, who  has  been  in  out- 
standing form  for  Chelsea 
and  deserves  his  chance.” 
At  33,  McCoist  has  ap- 
peared recently  diminished 
by  age  and  injury.  This  may 
be  his  last  opportunity  to 
prove  he  can  still  play  at  In- 
ternational leveL 
Pierluigi  Pairetto  of  Italy 
will  referee  the  England  v 


OM  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCSz  Dover  v 
waning  (7.45):  Halifax  v Southport  (7.45): 
Maccfosfletd  v NortbwrcP  (7.45);  Telford  v 
Woking  (745). 


Bomber  Bridge  v Accrington  Stanley. 
Rtti tWiton  Bradford  PL  v Lincoln  Utffc 
Curaon  Ashton  v Workington.  Fleetwood  » 
Gretna:  Radcflffe  Borough  v Warrington 
Tn.  CBtfi:  nowd  WnoL  Iteot  logi  Game- 
borough  Trinity  v Hyde  Utd. 

■CIS  LEAOUC  Piawdor  DhMsw  Brom- 
ley  v Walton  8 HaroiMun  (7.46);  Grays  v 
Yeorit  Hayes  v Purite*!  (7.45);  Hanlon  v 
Enfield;  Kingston lan.  v Harrow  Borough. 
f%st  DMafem  Barking  v Stalnos  Trr,  Ber- 
aan  Rvro  v Marioor.  Basingstoke  Tn  v 
Oxford  City.  Wembley  v Tooting  & Mitcham 
Utt  Wotontewm  Tn  v Leyton  PertnonL 
Wort  DMstm  Bedtmd  Tn  v Wltham 
Tn;  Dorking  v CheattunC  Edgware  Th  v 
ChaAont  Bt  Peter  Coriton  Cope  Sowd-fto- 
Borenam  Wood  v Bishop  Storttartt: 
Suoon  Utd  v Caralvtiton  Alta  CwNuii  Tro- 
pfayi  *o,rd  fteofo.  Banstsod  Am  v Tilbury; 
Canvey  Is  v Hungertord  Tn. 

BU2SR  HOMES  UEAOUUr  Prwwlori 
Atherstone  v VS  Rugby;  Crawley  Tn  w 
Greeley  Rvrw  Dorchester  v Halesowen 
(7.45):  Gravoeond  8>  H v Gtoucsster;  BiaJ- 
ford  v Hastings  (7.45);  Merthyr  v Cbsften- 
ham.  Mi*n  icfc  Bedwonn  utd  v Dudley  Tm 
Buckingham  Tn  v siteaan  Tn:  Evesham  Ufd 
v Kings  Lynn;  Leicester  Utd  v Sutton  Goid- 
fteid:  Tamwcrth  v Nuneaton  Borough. 
SduthMiu  ClndorJord  Tn  v Tonbridge  An- 
gela; Nowgort  low  v Ertth  & Befvsdere: 
Weymouth  v Fisher  XV  Witney  Tn  v Ash- 
lord  Tn. 

n-w  cotnrriES  lgaoub  Firot  dh- 
Itini : FlUton  v Nantvrich  Tn;  HoScsr  Old 
Boys  v Traftord;  KWsgrove  Aft  v Moseley; 
Newcastle  Tn  v Chodderton. 

FMDEHATION  BfiBWHr  NORTHDM 
LEAGUE:  nrsC  PKMgw  Dunston  Feder- 
ation v Epjriston  CW. 

NORTHERN  COUHTICgt  EAST  LEAOUEt 
Ciqa  tfeml  flnoh  Stocksbrtdgo  PS  v Os- 
sett  Albion. 

PONT1NS  UEAOUB(7J»:  Hrst:  Everton  v 
Bolton.  Second*  Man  City  v Uhtdlesoro. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION. 

QTO  v WtaiWedon  (7.0). 
“ Plymouth  v Swansea 
(201:  Torquay  v Newport  AFC  (7.0). 
LfiAOUE  OF  WALES.  Camaws  v CemoM 
Bay;  Inter  Cardiff  v Aberystwyth;  Newtown 
v Cwmbran  Cups  saoHloti,  KraHegt 
EbDw  Vale  v Barry  Tn. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUBSb  Crass  Keys  v Nea«i  (7.0);  Qia- 
morgan  Wanderers  v Treorehy  [7^K  South 
Wales  Police  v Swansea  (7.0};  Tiverton  v 
Easter  (7.15):  Tredegar  v Poniypoof  (7.UL 
WRU  MWMK  COMPEimOffc  Fteteh 
YMradgynlels  v Dunvam  (7.0.  Yebaduyn- 
tete). 

Hockey 

WOMEIPS  INIERNAnONAli  Great  Brit- 
ain v Franca  (SQ  Bteham). 

BCoiln  Jackson  te  reatiy  la  bury  the 
hatchet  with  British  Athletic  Federation's 
reader  Peter  Ftoflfard  end  rwi  to  Bie  gov- 
erning body's  meetings  this  summer.  The 
world  I10m  hurdles  record  holder  de- 
clared today  that  he  wents  to  put  last  era- 
eon  a conflict  behind  him  and  concentrate 
on  taking  the  Olympic  doe  in  Atunu.  The 
BAF  s new  president  Mary  Peters  warns  n 
restore  harmony  hi  the  sport  and  behlrtd- 
thfrecenos  moves  to  avoid  a Jackson  boy- 
cott are  sei  tn  gsttwr  momentum. 


Scotland  game  in  the  Euro- 
pean Chanpionship  at 
Wembley  cm  June  15. 

• Shay  Given,  the  19-year- 
old  goalkeeper  loaned  by 
Blackburn  to  Sunderland, 
is  almost  certain  to  win  his 
first  Republic  of  Ireland 
cap  in  the  friendly  with 
Russia  in  Dublin  tomor- 
row. Sheffield  United’s 
Alan  Kelly  has  a back  in- 
jury and  Packie  Bonner  has 
not  played  for  Celtic  since 
just  after  Christmas. 

• Bobby  Moore  is  one  of 
five  footballing  legends  to 
be  honoured  on  a set  of 
stamps  commemorating  the 
European  Championship 
finals  this  summer.  The 
others  are  Billy  Wright, 
Danny  Blanchflower,  Dixie 
Dean  and  Duncan  Edwards. 


Sport  in  brief 


Basketball 

The  ubiquitous  Sir  John  Hall 
has  further  expanded  his 
Tyneside  sporting  empire  by 
buying  the  Budweiser  League 
chib  Newcastle  Comets.  His 
Newcastle  United  Sporting 
Club  conglomerate  now  com- 
prises the  Premiership  soccer 
team,  Newcastle  rugby  union 
club  and  the  (formerly  Dur- 
ham) Wasps  ice  hockey  team. 

Table  Tennis 

Chen  Xinhua.  England’s  lead- 
ing player  for  the  last  six 
years,  is  struggling  with  a 
knee  injury  which,  if.il  needs 
surgery,  will  keep  him  out  of 
the  Olympic  Gaines  in  At- 
lanta, writes  Richard  Jogo.  He 
is  already  out  of  Thursday’s 
match  between  Rrtglanri  and 
Poland,  which  will  decide 
which  of  them  remains  in  the 
super  division  of  the  Euro- 
pean League,  and  is  unlikely 
to  take  part  in  the  European 
Championships  in  Bratislava 
next  month. 

Golf 

Scott  McCarron  became  the 
third  consecutive  first-time 
winner  on  the  OS  PGA  Tour 
when  he  beat  Tom  Watson  by 
five  strokes  at  the  Freeport 
McDermott  Classic  over  the 
demanding  English  Turn 
course  designal  by  Jack  Nick- 
laus  in  New  Orleans.  An  ex- 
cellent aggregate  of  275,  13 
under  par,  denied  the  former 
US  Masters  and  US  Open 
champion  bis  first  tourna- 
ment win  for  nine  years. 

Bowls 

Tony  Allcock,  defending  his 
world  singles  title  in  Ade- 
laide, opened  with  a 25-17 
victory  over  Kenya's  Oliver 
Fowler,  easing  away  from 
20-17.  Scotland’s  Richard  Cor- 
sie,  Ireland's  Sammy  Allen 
and  John  Price  of  Wales  also 
won  their  opening  Tngfrihps 


Dodd 
gives 
Saints 
a lift 


IT  HAS  not  been  a good  few 
days  for  Ron  Atkinson:  his 
house  burgled  last  week 
and  another  three  points 
stolen  in  the  fight  to  extend 
Coventry’s  stay  in  the  top 
flight  beyond  29  uninter- 
rupted seasons. 

Southampton  lifted  them- 
selves out  of  the  bottom  three 
with  the  crucial  victory,  mak- 
ing way  for  Coventry  to  drop 
below  the  danger  line. 

Both  teams  bad  come  into 
this  game  with  records  befit- 
ting sides  struggling  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  table,  just 
five  league  wins  apiece,  the 
lowest  in  the  Premiership.  In 
fact,  Southampton  had  man- 
aged just  one  victory  In  their 
previous  14  league  games  and 
have  experienced  the  depres- 
sion of  defeat  in  the  previous 
four. 

Coventry  were  not  much 
better  off,  one  win  in  their 
last  10  and  also  with  one  of 
the  toughest  run-ins  among 
the  relegation  contenders,  the 
manager  admitting  his  team's 
survival  may  eventually  de- 
pend on  them  beating  Man- 
chester United  and  Liverpool, 
not  the  sort  of  bet  most  people 
would  put  their  money  on. 

And  file  odds  considerably 
lengthened  after  just  lmin 
38sec  last  night  when  Coven- 
try went  behind.  Daish  fouled 
Sbipperley  20  yards  out  Le 
Tissier's  free-kick  was  de- 
flected for  a corner  which  the 
Southampton  enigma  fired 
into  the  near  post  for  Dodd  to 
glance  in  with  his  head. 

Ogrizovic  then  had  to  be  at 
his  best  to  prevent  Southamp- 
ton going  further  ahead,  sav- 
ing well  from  Magilton  and 
twice  from  Heaney,  the 
second  a vicious  dipper 
which,  the  veteran  keeper 
tipped  over  acrobatically. 

With  rain  having  turned 
the  going  from  good  to  heavy, 
passing  was  not  easy  and  the 
lack  of  flowing  movement 
could  be  put  down  partly  to 
that;  but  there  was  also  a 
shortage  of  telling  skill  from 
either  side,  with  many  moves 
floundering  on  misunder- 
standings and  poor  ball 
control. 

Much  of  Southampton's 
poverty  is  explained  by  the 
loss  of  form  of  Le  Tissier;  but 
Coventry  have  few  excuses. 
Brian  Little,  Atkinson’s  suc- 
cessor at  Aston  Villa,  has 
shown  you  can  buy  success 
with  £12  million,  roughly  the 
amount  Atkinson  has  spent 
assembling  his  disappointing 
Coventry  team. 

They  started  the  second 
half  brightly  but  struggled 
early  on  to  trouble  Beasant 
and  In  fact  the  best  chance 
Immediately  after  the  break 
fell  to  Southampton,  Neilson 
volleying  just  wide  from  20 
yards. 

ttiitiAeaiFteni  Brasaot;  NeHaen.  Montau. 
Dodd.  Chert  ton,  Le  Timer.  Magilton. 
Venison.  Heaney.  Wateon  (Warren.  63mm). 
ShSppteley. 

Coventry  City:  Ogrizovic:  Borrows. 
Daieh,  Shew.  Burrows,  Richardson. 
Williams,  Ssiakc  (Ndlovu,  63).  Jess. 
Whelan.  Dutrttfi. 

araea  S Lodge  (Barnsley) 


Chess 

Nigel  Short  won  an  impres- 
sive 46-move  endgame  against 
foe  Bulgarian  No.  l,  Veselin 
Topalov,  to  share  the  third- 
round  lead  with  Garry  Ka- 
sparov at  Amsterdam, 
Europe’s  strongest  tourna- 
ment this  year.  Kasparov, 
beaten  by  Topalov  in  the 
opening  round,  plays  black 
against  Short  to  a critical 
game  this  afternoon. 

Tennis 

Petr  Korda,  Daniel  Vacek, 
Jiri  Novak  and  Martin  Damm 
have  been  selected  by  the 
Czech  captain  Vladimir 
Savrda  to  face  foe  United 
States  in  the  second  round  of 
the  Davis  Cup  world  group  in 
Prague  next  month. 

Hockey 

Reading's  19-year-old  striker 
Mark  Pearn,  impressive  to 
the  4-3  defeat  by  Trtdia,  ha<^  . 
been  called  up  for  foe  pre- 
Olympic  six-nation  event  to- 
Atlanta  on  April  11-17  when 
Britain  will  meet  Pakistan, . 
India.  Argentina,  Korea  and 
the  United  States.  t 

SpUAD:  S Maeon  (Re*Sngj.  b Lacfcee 
(E  Gnnsfead),  J Wyatt  (Reading).  J HA  ’ 
JO  Leughlonlane).  Beta*  Singh 
(Southgate),  s llrriftt  (Hounslow  and  * 
rTWOntfon).  K Tatter 
(Cannock).  ■ Thonveon  (Hoimalow).  N J 
(0  LooghionUns).  C Mayer  . 
(Caitnocfc),  Q Ferdhem  GtotinUw  end 
Army),  H Dante  (RGP  Barcelona),  j . 
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Cricket 


^ David  Fool  and  Mike  Selvey  on  the  likeliest  man  to  succeed  Ray  Illingworth  as  England’s  team  manager  today 

S Lord’s  may  bank  on  Lloyd 


i 


& 


role 


f • v 
...  -i 


RAY  Illingworth's 
often  uneasy  reign 
as  manager  of  Eng- 
land’s Test  team 
will  officially  end 
today  when  members  of  the 
Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board  executive  committee 
meet,  in  effect,  to  agonise 
over  the  name  of  his 
successor. 

David  Lloyd,  49,  is  the 
strong  favourite.  He  has 
worked  closely  and  produc- 
tively as  Lancashire's  ebul- 
lient coach  with  the  England 
captain  Mike  Atherton.  He 
has  a natural  gift  for  down-to- 
earth  psychology  and  humour 
and  gets  on  well  with  players. 

The  Accrington-born  Lloyd 
played  in  nine  Tests,  making 
a double  hundred  against  In- 
dia in  1974,  and  has  made  a 
notable  impression  as  an  as- 
tute dressing-room  leader  at 
Old  Tr afford;  Lancashire 
members  would  be  reluctant 
to  lose  him. 


His  main  rival  Is  John  Em- 
burey,  43.  but  he  has  recently 
signed  a four-year  contract 
with  Northamptonshire  and 
the  complications  over  part- 
ing company  with  a new 
county  would  be  greater. 

Illingworth,  ready  to  shed 
his  duties  as  manager,  is  in 
London  today  to  attend  an 
official  luncheon.  He  does  not 
intend  to  make  any  public 
statement,  though  he  will  con- 
tinue as  the  chairman  of 
selectors  until  the  autumn. 

There  remains  an  element 
of  uncertainty  about  develop- 
ments at  the  meeting.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid 
an  embarrassing  and  incon- 
clusive outcome.  Yet,  signifi- 
cantly. it  is  likely  that  the 
TCCB  wfil  make  no  more 
than  a brief,  probably  non- 
committal, statement  about 
the  new  appointment 

Like  most  meetings  involv- 
ing the  combined  brain  power 
of  the  counties,  however, 


Rugby  Union 

Twickenham 
and  clubs  split 
over  contracts 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  doomsday  scenario 
of  a breakaway  by  Eng- 
land’s leading  clubs 
remains  after  another  round 
of  inconclusive  talks  with  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  at  Lon- 
don's East  India  Club 
yesterday. 

A disturbing  lack  of  pro- 
gress on  the  key  questions  of 
players'  contracts,  next  sea- 
son's competitive  structure, 
and  television  and  commer- 
cial agreements  has  prompted 
private  accusations  of  stalling 
and  brinkmanship  by  negoti- 
ators on  both  sides  though 
publicly  all  concerned  are 
maintaining  a stiff  silence. 

Contingency  plans  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  infor- 
mally by  members  of  England 
First  Division  Clubs  Limited, 
the  company  set  up  to  develop 
the  professional  aspirations 
of  the  tap  10  clubs.  Instead  of 
a Courage  League  One  next 
season  there  could  be  a Sanyo 
or  Sony  First  Division  con- 
trolled independently-  by 
EFDC  directors  accountable 
to  shareholders  rather  than 
the  RFU.  Japanese  sponsors 
and  investors  are  said  to  be 
monitoring  the  situation  with 
intense  interest. 

The  entry  of  the  English 
clubs  into  the  European 
(Heineken)  Cup  for  the  first 
time  next  autumn  has  also 
prompted  a demand  by  the 
EFDC  for  the  right  to  negoti- 
ate a new  enhanced  contract 
with  BSkyB.  The  clubs  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  RFU  is 
party  to  a three-year  contract, 
which  has  two  years  to  run, 
between  ITV  and  Five 
Nations  Cup  Rugby  Limited. 
But  such  is  their  need  for 
fresh  income  to  sign  up  and 
pay  the  players  that  they  are 
unlikely  to  back  down  on  that 
demand. 

Even  so,  it  is  the  battle  over 
players'  contracts  that  will  ul- 
timately determine  who  con- 


trols English  rugby.  EFDC  is 
determined  that  the  players 
will  be  contracted  solely  to 
the  clubs  and  released,  on  a 
tight  rein  only,  for  interna- 
tional matches  and  not  squad 
weekends.  Dark  hints  by  the 
clubs  that  they  could  organise 
their  own  Five  Nations  Cham- 
pionship can  be  discounted 
The  television  contract  be- 
tween the  home  unions  and 
the  BBC.  which  covers  the 
championship,  still  has  a year 
to  run  and  could  be  enforced 
by  a High  Court  injunction. 

No  player  with  an  ounce  of 
wit  is  likely  to  sign  a contract 
with  his  club  or  the  RFU  until 
it  is  absolutely  clear  where 
the  money  to  pay  him  Is  com- 
ing from  and  which  clubs  will 
get  the  lion’s  share  of  TV  in- 
come. As  Ian  Smith,  the 
Gloucester  and  Scotland  for- 
ward. put  it:  “The  bubble 
could  burst  very  quickly  and 
leave  a lot  of  people  high  and 
dry,  I believe  a limited 
amount  of  money  will  come 
into  the  game  and  a limited 
number  of  players  will  reap 
the  benefit.” 

The  strategic  chasm  be- 
tween the  RFU  and  the  clubs 
has  been  highlighted  by  per- 
sistent demands  from  the 
North  and  London  that  toe 
Divisional  Championship 
should  continue  with  new 
Sponsorship  next  season. 

Tony  Hallett.  the  RFU  sec- 
retary, may  well  regard  him- 
self, rather  like  the  players, 
as  another  piggy-in-the- 
middle.  answerable  both  to 
the  RFU  executive  committee 
and  to  a lesser  extent  to  pow- 
erful clubs  such  as  Bath,  Har- 
lequins and  Leicester. 

The  RFU,  though,  does  bold 
an  ace  card  In  that  it  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  England  team 
scheduled  to  play  seven  inter- 
nationals next  season.  The 
leading  players  know  that  a 
rapprochement  with  Twick- 
enham is  central  to  their  lu- 
crative international  futures. 


Wales  wants  dual 
Euro  competition 


>avtd  Plummer 


rTEIE  Welsh  Rngby 
Union  will  today  urge 
the  Five  Nations*  Com 
nittee  to  agree  to  a two-tier 
’.uropean  tournament 
tarring  next  season. 
Following  a two-hour 
iet> ting  with  its  First  Div- 
»ion  clubs,  the  WRU  and 
he  12-strong  First  Division 
imited  agreed  a tourna- 
ment structure  comprising 
ae  20-team  European  Gap, 
ie  equivalent  of  soccer’s 
V efa  Cup  for  another  30 
• ides,  an  Ariglo-Welsh  com- 
petition involving  all  the 
* ip-fligbt  Sides  in  both 
»■  jim tries,  a Welsh  league 
toyed  on  a home  or  away 
as  is,  and  the  Welsh  Cup. 
The  average  number  of 
xtures  for  each  team 
ould  be  30  in  a season 
retching  from  the  end  of 
August  to  the  end  of  May. 
be  clubs  want  the  ghn-ngp 


to  start  next  season  bat  the 
WRU  believes  that  the 
Anglo-Welsh  tournament 
will  have  to  be  delayed 
until  1997-8. 

The  contentious  issue  of 
who  will  control  the  cam  pe- 
titions was  not  debated. 
The  clubs  have  maintained 
that  they  should  share  all 
the  proceeds  from  the  com- 
petitions they  are  exclu- 
sively involved  in  and  run 
them  in  conjunction  with 
clubs  from  the  other 
unions.  Two  working  par- 
ties are  being  set  up  to  look 
into  fixture  lists  and  the 
commercial  side  of  the 
tournaments. 

• Pontypridd  and  Llanelli 
will  meet  in  the  semi-finals 
of  Swalec  Cup  for  the 
second  successive  year. 
Last  night's  draw  matched 
Neath  with  Newport  in  the 

other  match,  with  the 
games  to  be  played  back-to- 
back  on  neutral  grounds  on 
Saturday,  April  13- 


iarbarians  pick  Gallagher 


PHE  BARBARIANS  have 
I opted  for  a blend  of  Ital- 
ic. Frenchmen,  Argerttm- 
ns.  New  Zealanders  and 
ottish  forwards  for  their 
mual  Easter  Saturday 
3tch  at  Cardiff  on  April  6. 
ie  former  All  Black  John 
'Uagher  is  at  full-back. 

"BUBMfc  J outlaw  .SiitUun 


and  New  Zealand!;  O&art  (BcroughiHitr 
ena  Scotland).  * OrtMtCambrOge  U). 
S Safest  (Alumni  BA  and  Argentine).  P 
VkwI  (Catvaono  ana  usty):  a Ctml 
(Racing  and  France).  A Pf&not  isan  isMro 
ana  Argentina).  A Wan  (Glasgow  hk  and 
Scotland).  K ifaKwfa  (Swung  County 
and  Scotland).  P WHflbt  (Burouahnuilr 
and  Seottaxn.  M Qlscberi  iTr aviso  and 
■uryi.  • Mure  (GHK  and  Scotland).  X 
Wand  (Racing  and  FYaircoi,  J Gardner 
tTrevisa  3 nt)  T*ly|.  I Harrison  (L  ScoCSH 
ana  Sceiundi. 


there  will  be  enough  hotair  to 
send  Richard  Branson's  bal- 
loon Into  orbit 

After  the  Caribbean  tour  of 
early  1994  Illingworth  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  selectors 
and  followed  it  up  by  becom- 
ing manager  of  the  England 
team  in  March  1995  — an  un- 
precedented free  hand  which 
was  seen  by  the  counties  as 
the  panacea  for  all  ills. 

The  trouble  was  that,  when 
he  took  the  team  manager's 
post,  there  was  no  dual-job  de- 
scription. Instead  of  defining 
the  job  and  then  seeking 
somebody  to  fill  it,  the 
counties  decided  Illingworth 
was  the  man  to  be  employed. 
In  effect  be  was  allowed  to 
write  his  own  ticket. 

Having  created  the  mon- 
ster, the  TCCB  has  had  to 
watch  it  running  out  of  con- 
trol, and  with  a fireproof 
jacket  at  that  Illingworth  had 
always  said  that  last  tour 
would  be  to  South  Africa  tins 


past  winter;  as  such  his  dual- 
job could  not  continue  beyond 
this  summer  and'  he  inti- 
mated his  wish  to  stand  down 
from  the  team  manager's 
duties  at  the  weekend,  after 
the  attempt  to  replace  him  as 
chairman  of  selectors  with 
David  Graveney  ended  in 
farce  on  Friday. 

The  abortive  move,  how- 
ever. involved  a reversion  to 
the  old  system  of  a chairman 
of  selectors  and  a chief-coach- 
c urn-manager;  as  such,  Illing- 
worth seems  to  have  taken 
the  message  on  board. 

If  that  is  the  system  the 
TCCB  wants  — and  It  works 
in  Australia,  South  Africa 
and  has  done  so  in  the  Carib- 
bean — then  Lloyd  or  Em- 
burey  would  take  charge  of 
team  affairs  while  Illingworth 
will  have  to  do  the  job  of  an 
arbitrator  and  co-ordinator. 
Presumably  the  captain  will 
also  be  allowed  a greater 
input  again. 


What  is  more  critical,  how- 
ever, is  who  gets  the  unenvi- 
able task  of  attempting  to 
coach,  bully  and  cajole  the 
England  team  into  the  21st 
century;  as  they  appear  only 
recently  to  have  come  to 
terms  with  the  20th  century, 
it  would  seem  to  require  not 
just  a bowling  machine  but  a 
time  machine,  too. 

Lloyd  and  Em  burey  are  the 
only  realistic  candidates  to  do 
wbat  Bob  Woolmer  has 
achieved  for  South  Africa  or. 
for  that  matter.  Bob  Simpson 
for  Australia. 

Nobody  seems  prepared  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the 
best  candidate  might  be  a for- 
eigner. a view  that  appears  to 
have  done  neither  South  Af- 
rica nor  Sri  Lanka  any  harm. 
How  much  money,  for  exam- 
ple, would  it  take  to  bring 
Woolmer  back?  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  considered.  Which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a 
cranky  addendum  to  the  War- 


Illingworth . . . unscathed 

wickshire/Graveney  plan 
employ  Ian  Botham  as  a moti- 
vator. Was  this  dream  the 
result  of  somebody  eating 
cheese  before  bedtime?  If  the 
pipes  need  fixing,  you  do  not 
ring  an  electrician. 

For  all  the  scorn  heaped 
upon  Illingworth  in  recent 
months,  he  remains  relatively 
unscathed.  He  retains  the  full 
support  of  Yorkshire  — not 
only  because  he  1s  one  of  their 
own  but  because  the  county 
would  not  know  success  these 
days  if  it  stood  up  and  played 
the  theme  tune  from  Emmer- 
dale  — and.  it  appears,  the 
majority  of  the  other 
counties.  There  are.  honestly, 
some  who  still  believe  that  be 
has  done  a good  job. 


Blowing  hot. . . Michael  Chang,  the  recent  Champions  Cup  winner,  competing  in  the  Lipton  Championships  in  Florida, 
where  he  is  fourth  seed.  He  beat  Sweden’s  Jonas  Bjorkman  6-3. 6-2  in  the  third  round,  his  seventh  successive  singles  victory 


Boxing 


Tyson:  I need  more  than  $30m  a fight 


Robin  Gregg  in  Los  Angetes 


Mike  tyson.  who 
regained  the  WBC 
version  of  the  world 
heavyweight  title  10  days 
ago,  is  setting  new  stan- 
dards for  pay  bargaining. 

“I  want  more  than  $30 
million.”  said  the  fighter 
who  was  paid  that  sum  for 
stopping  the  holder  Frank 
Bruno  In  the  third  round. 
“I  don’t  think  I’m  getting 
what  I deserve.” 


Ice  Hockey 


In  the  seven  months  since 
Tyson  was  released  from 
prison  for  raping  a beauty 
queen  be  has  had  three 
short  fights  and  collected 
$65  million,  bnt  this  evi- 
dently is  not  enough. 

*Tm  very  unhappy,”  he 
said.  ‘Tm  not  being  treated 
fairly.  I’ve  been  screwed 
my  whole  career.  Pve  not 
been  getting  justice  and  it's 
just  not  fair.  What  I have 
done  for  boxing,  what  I 
have  brought  to  the  sport,  I 
deserve  more.  No  one  is 


able  to  draw  like  I draw. 

■Tve  been  in  prison  three 
years  illegally.  No  one 
loves  me  bnt  I didn’t  whine 
before  the  Bruno  fight  and 
say  ‘why  not  give  me  $35 
million  or  40  or  45  million’. 
I didn't  poll  out  of  the  fight 
complaining,  but  I'm  com- 
plaining now  because  I'm 
entitled  to  complain.” 

Tyson  was  not  specific 
about  who  was  to  blame  for 
his  situation  nor  what  fig- 
ure he  would  consider 
reasonable  for  his  services. 


“I  need  money  to  feed  my 
family,”  he  continued.  “No 
one  gives  a shit  about  me.  I 
have  a short  life  span.  I 
don't  have  any  endorse- 
ments. I make  my  money 
off  my  sweat  and  I’m  not 
satisfied  with  $30  million.  1 
need  more  money.” 

The  Don  King  organisa- 
tion. which  promoted  the 
Bruno  fight  and  has  Tyson 
under  contract  for  seven 
more  world-title  lights  in 
Las  Vegas,  made  no  com- 
ment last  night. 


Treble  note  within  Steelers’  range  as  they  reach  Wembley 


Vie  Batehelder 


SHEFFIELD  STEELERS. 

the  league  champions  and 
B&B  Cup  winners,  remained 
on  course  to  complete  a clean 
sweep  of  this  season’s  three 
major  domestic  trophies  by 
reaching  the  final  stages  of 
tile  British  Championship  at 
Wembley  this  weekend. 

Steelers,  the  defending 
championship  holders,  took 
top  place  in  Group  A of  the 
play-offs  by  beating  Basing- 
stoke Bison  7-3  at  home  on 
Sunday,  although  they  had  to 
wait  until  the  final  period  be- 
fore clinching  a place  in  this 


Saturday's  first  semi-final 
against  Humberside  Hawks. 

After  losing  3-0  at  Notting- 
ham the  previous  day,  Shef- 
field bad  to  beat  Basingstoke 
to  go  through  and  the  win  was 
sealed'  when  Ken  Priestlay 
and  Tim  Cranston,  with  their 
second  goals  of  the  game,  and 
Scott  Neil,  scored  in  the  clos- 
ing 123  seconds. 

The  match  had  begun  40 
minutes  late  because  Basing- 
stoke were  delayed  on  their 
journey  from  Fife,  where  they 
had  lost  9-7  the  night  before. 

Neil,  whose  goal  came  10 
seconds  from  time,  said  yes- 
terday that  playing  in  the 
first  semi-final  at  1.15pm  — 


the  second  between  Notting- 
ham and  Durham  is  at  6pm — 
would  be  a ’Trig  bonus.  Who- 
ever wins  that  game  has  a big 
advantage  in  Sunday’s  final". 

Assuming  they  beat  Hum- 
berside. Neil  hopes  Steelers 
will  face  Nottingham  Pan- 
thers in  the  final.  'Td  prefer 
Nottingham  to  win  because 
they  don’t  have  so  many  play- 
ers as  Durham  and  they’ll  use 
up  a lot  of  energy  on  Saturday 
night"  said  Neil. 

Doubtless  the  Humberside 
Hawks,  who  ended  Durham's 
100  per  cent  play-off  record  by 
beating  them  6-4  in  Hull  on 
Saturday,  will  be  interested 
in  Neil’s  assumption  of  semi- 


final success  against  them. 

They  came  from  behind  to 
win  that  game,  having  trailed 
4-2  going  into  the  final 
period.  Two  goals  from  Gra- 
ham Garden  and  one  apiece 
by  Derek  Lax  dal  and  Barcley 
Pearce  secured  their  first 
Wembley  visit  since  1993. 

The  Hawks'  success  comes 
at  a time  when  the  team's 
future  is  in  grave  doubt  as 
they  are  owned  by  Humber- 
side County  Council,  which 
ceases  to  exist  at  midnight 
next  Sunday.  “It  would  be 
great  to  go  out  with  a bang  at 
Wembley,"  said  their  captain 
Mike  Bishop.  “The  city  de- 
serves it." 


Rugby  League 

Rebelslook 
to  Europe 


Paul  Fitzpairick 

on  the  effects 
of  Super  Leagued 
rout  In  Australia 


THE  311  players  con- 
tracted to  Rupert 
Murdoch's  outlawed 
Super  League  were 
yesterday  forbidden  from  set- 
ting up  their  own  competition 
by  the  federal  court  and  a 
number  of  them  could  seek 
refuge  in  the  European  Super 
League  which  opens  in  Paris 
on  Friday. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Rugby  Football 
League,  said  in  Sydney  that 
be  had  been  “besieged"  by 
requests  from  leading  Austra- 
lian players  wanting  to  play 
in  Europe. 

Hie  players,  he  said,  were 
disillusioned  by  the  court's 
ruling  which  not  only  stops 
them  from  setting  up  a rival 
competition  to  the  Australian 
Rugby  League  but  says  they 
must  return  to  their  ARL 
clubs  if  they  want  to  be  paid. 

Ken  Cowley,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Super  League  and 
chairman  of  News  Corpora- 
tion, Super  League's  backers, 
said  it  would  be  in  the  play- 
ers' best  interests  to  heed  the 
court’s  directive. 

“I  am  publicly  advising 
Super  League  contracted 
players  that  the  best  short- 
term plan  for  them  is  to  sup- 
port their  clubs  in  the  ARL," 
said  Cowley. 

The  players  of  Auckland, 
Penrith  and  — with  "great 
reluctance”  — Canterbury 
were  among  the  first  to 
return.  Others  seem  sure  to 
follow,  though  there  are  still 
powerful  pockets  of  resis- 
tance, notably  at  Brisbane  and 
Canberra.  They  have  been 
among  the  fiercest  critics  of 
the  ARL  but  It  is  perhaps  no 
coincidence  that  they  are  also 
among  the  highest  earners  on 
the  Murdoch  payroll 
Lindsay  said  that  among 
the  players  who  had  “be- 
sieged” him  were  Laurie 
Daley  and  Ricky  Stuart  of 
Canberra  Raiders.  They  are 
two  of  the  most  accomplished 
players  in  the  world  at  pres- 
ent and  their  presence  in  the 
European  Super  League 
would  be  a major  attraction. 
But  how  that  would  affect 


their  legal  standing  back 
home  would  be  yet  another 
complication  in  a tangled 
business.  Not  surprisingly 
Lindsay  was  recommending 
caution. 

“I  have  advised  the  players 
to  reflect  on  their  position," 
he  said,  “and  accept  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr  Cowley.  Unpalat- 
able as  it  might  be  for  them, 
they  must  to-  to  protect  their 
elute  in  what  is  a really  diffi- 
cult situation  for  everyone." 

Lindsay  said  that  the 
“rebels"  were  disappointed 
and  resentful  that  they  were 
being  forced  to  play  in  the 
ARL  or  risk  living  without 
salaries. 

"Obviously  they  feel  they 
cannot  start  their  own  compe- 
tition if  it  means  they  are  to 
be  financially  penalised  by 
being  forced  to  give  up  lucra- 
tive contracts. 

"The  judges  did  not  actu- 
ally prevent  them  from  orga- 
nising their  own  league  but 
clearly  made  it  difficult  for 
them  by  determining,  if  they 
did.  they  would  not  get  paid." 

The  absence  of  the  311  had  a 
calamitous  effect  on  last 
weekend's  Australian  pro- 
gramme with  six  of  the  sched- 
uled 10  fixtures  failing  to 
start  Some  of  the  games  that 
did  go  ahead  provided 
mismatches. 

It  could  be  better  this  week. 
■'We  want  the  players  to  play 
football  and  we  just  hope  they 
show  consideration  to  their 
clubs  and  to  the  fans  out  there 
that  want  to  see  them  on  the 
field.  That’s  got  to  be  the  pri- 
ority," said  John  Quayle,  the 
AJRL’s  chief  executive.  Quayle 
said  that  the  ARL  would  not 
set  any  deadlines  for  the  play- 
ers to  return  but  was  hopeful 
they  would  be  available  at  the 
weekend. 

The  cost  of  News  Corpora- 
tion's abortive  attempt  to  es- 
tablish Super  League  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  could 
run  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds.  The  estimated  in- 
vestment so  far  is  £65  million 
and,  if  they  lose  their  court 
appeal  in  May,  their  damages 
bill  to  the  ARL  could  be  well 
over  £100  million. 

In  addition  News  Corpora- 
tion are  due  to  spend  £87  mil- 
lion in  the  European  Super 
League  over  the  next  five 
years.  Even  for  a man  of  Mur- 
doch's wealth  the  sums 
amount  to  more  than  loose 
change. 


Golf 


Ballesteros  tries 
hand-made  cure 


David  Davies 
in  Ponte  Vedre 


SEVERIANO  Ballesteros 
will  this  week  attempt  to 
resuscitate  bis  flagging 
career  with  a set  of  custom- 
made  clubs  and  a $1  million 
incentive  deal.  The  clubs  are 
made  by  Cobra,  the  company 
founded  by  the  former  Aus- 
tralian Amateur  champion 
Tom  Crow  and  recently  sold 
to  the  American  Brands  giant 
for  $700  million.  Greg  Nor- 
man. who  owned  part  of  Co- 
bra and  uses  their  elute,  took 
$40  million  as  part  of  the  deaL 
"If  he  plays  nearly  as  well 
as  he  has  in  the  past,  he’ll 
make  a million  dollars  a 
year,”  said  Crow,  as  he 
watched  Ballesteros  play  a 
practice  round  for  the  Players 
Championship  at  the  Tourna- 
ment Players  Club  near  Jack- 
sonville in  Florida. 

“I  have  tremendous  faith 
that  he’ll  be  a winner  again. 


Swimming 


He’s  gone  through  12  to  18 
months  when  he  hasn't 
played  to  his  standards  but  I 
think  he’s  just  too  good  to 
fade  away.  That's  why  we 
signed  him,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  quality  players. 

"Let's  face  it  if  you  wanted 
to  point  to  the  two  most 
charismatic  players  in  the 
world  you'd  have  to  say  Greg 
in  America  and  Seve  in 
Europe." 

The  wooing  of  Ballesteros 
began  last  year  at  the  US  PGA 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  Cobra 
is  based.  "He  came  to  our  fac- 
tory for  an  hour  and  stayed 
for  five."  said  Crow. 

“He  was  just  so  fascinated. 
He  wanted  to  see  even  more, 
so  we  sent  our  head  grinder, 
Jaime  Ramos,  to  Santander 
where  he  found  a metal  ma- 
chining factory  and  they 
worked  together  on  the  exact 
specification  he  wanted.” 

Now,  eight  months  later, 
the  clubs  are  ready.  All  Bal- 
lesteros has  to  do  is  play. 


Pickering  to  duck  British 
Olympic  training  camp 


Karen  pickering  is  to 

skip  the  British  Olympic 
squad  training  camp  at  Talla- 
hassee in  Florida  ou  April  29 
to  May  14  even  though  the 
chief  coach  Bill  Furniss  has 
said  all  selected  swimmers 
would  be  expected  to  attend. 

Pickering,  named  yester- 
day in  the  28-strong  squad  for 
Atlanta,  has  made  dear  in  the 
past  her  dislike  of  training 
camps,  especially  when  her 
coach  Dave  Champion  is  not 
present 

The  surprise  in  the  squad  is 
Janine  Belton.  16.  Belton, 
fifth  in  the  200m  freestyle 
final  at  the  trials  in  Sheffield, 
will  swim  the  heats  of  the 
4 x 200m  if  as  expected.  Sarah 
Hardcastle  is  in  the  final  of 
the  soom  freestyle  on  the 
same  day. 

(MEAT  BUTT  AIM;  Km  50m  fraMtyta 

U Foster  icity  ol  Cardiff).  lODm 
freestyta  N Shacked  (Uitffiafd).  aOOm 
freestytas  P Palmer  (City  « Lincoln}.  A 
Clarion  (Cttv  a)  Leech).  400m  lmiW«i 
Palmer-.  iSoom  freestyle:  G Smilh 
[Stockport  Metro],  Palmer  lOOm 
beohstrofcei  N Willey  | Be  met  CoplhaJI).  M 
Harris  (Tower  Hamlets).  200m 
bask  stroke:  A RuCkwood  (City  Ol 
Birmingham),  Harris.  IDOm 
breaststroke?  R Madan  (Rochdale 
Aqusbeathl.  2DOm  teeeotetreksi  ft 
Gillingham  (City  t*  Bimifngtaiti).  100m 
btKterRvt  j Hfcunan  (Stockport  UetraL 


20 Ora  butterfly:  Hickman  ZOOm 
meHsyi  no  qualifier.  400m  medleyi  no 
quallller.  4 * loom  IraoatyiM  Shocked. 
M Stevens  (Sale Huhi.  a Aaptey  {City  at 
Sheffield).  M Fibbers  (Hatfield). 
4 x 200m  fireeettrfec  Palmer.  Clayton, 
Sevens.  J Sailer  (City  ol  Birmingham), 
e x 100m  medley:  iron  above. 

Women,  60m  Iraodita;  S Ralph  [City  rt 
Newcastle)  tOOm  flroeEtytaa  K Pickering 
(Ipswich).  Ralph.  2O0m  fiesstylei 
Pickering.  400m  fro— tylsr  S Hardcastle 
(Brscfcnein  OOOm  freestytor  Hardcsstie. 
loom  beohstrekec  H S tetter  Warrington 
Warriors).  zoo»  b—kstroiuc  J Deaklns 
(City  Of  Coventry).  100m  bwrtdwta  J 
King  [Borough  Of  WulUiam  Forest).  200m 
breaststroke*  u H&tdlman  (City  at 
Birmingham).  lOOv  butt— Wy:  C Fool 
(York  Crtyl.  200m  butterfly:  No  qualifier. 
400et  medleyr  RoJph.  doom  maiBsy: 
HardMSlle.  4 x -loom  freestyle: 
Pickering,  Rofptt,  A Sheppard  (Mllttgavle 
and  Bearsden).  C Wlllmott  (Barnel 
Gopthall].  4 x Woe  freestyle  (from) 
Pickering.  Haraeasfle.  C Huddftl  (City  o< 
Leeds).  V Horner  (DerwentBioe),  J Belton 
(City  ol  Bradford) 


LACOSTE 
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Leeds  disunited  after  cup  debacle,  page  1 4 
Platt  faces  a summer  of  doubt,  page  14 


Stephen  Bieriey  in  Cape  Town  on  the  embarrassing  reversal  for  athletics  only  four  months  before  the  Olympic  Games 


Le  beau  jeu 

Stephen  BieHey  in  Cape  Town  on  the  embarrassing  reversal  for  athletics  only  four  months  before  the  Olympic  Games  r'AITlDC  rvff 

Drugs  policy  left  in  chaos  Canvas 

FOUR  months  before  [ 
the  Olympic  Gaines 
the  procedures  for 
drug  testing  were 
thrown  into  doubt 


FOUR  months  before 
the  Olympic  Gaines 
the  procedures  for 
drug  testing  were 
thrown  into  doubt 
by  the  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation’s  decision 
yesterday  to  drop  the  Diane 
Moriah!  case. 

The  IAAF  was  clearly  furi- 
ous with  the  incompetence  of 
the  Lisbon  laboratory  which 
allowed  Modahl’s  urine 
sample  to  degenerate  — the 
basis  of  her  defence  — thus 
leading  to  serious  doubts  over 
the  high  level  of  testosterone 
in  the  sample. 

“In  the  past  we  have  blindly 
followed  what  we  have  i 
received.  The  lesson  is  this  | 
should  not  be  automatically ; 
followed.  There  must  be  some 
sort  of  triple  check,"  said  Ist- 
van  Gyulal,  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  IAAF. 

This  seems  to  imply  that 
the  IAAF  may  demand  a far 
more  hands-on  approach  to 
testing,  with  perhaps  a third 
sample  being  analysed  by 
their  own  independent 
experts. 

Modahl.  cleared  on  appeal 
by  the  British  Athletic  Feder- 
ation last  July,  finally  heard 
the  other  decision  she  most 
wanted-  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  where  it  was 
taken.  When  the  IAAF  deliv- 
ered its  news  in  Sooth  Africa, 
Modahl  was  at  a training 
camp  in  Albuquerque.  She  ex- 
pressed her  bitterness  at  the 
authorities  who  have  opposed 
her.  "I  have  fought  for  this  for 
just  over  20  months,”  she 
said.  “Now  both  the  IAAF  and 
BAF  have  accepted  my 
Innocence.” 

Modahl's  case  was  based  on 
ftiaimc  that  the  high  levels  of 
testosterone  detected  in  her 
urine  sample  were  created  by 
overheated  laboratory  stor- 
age conditions  and  last  week 
further  scientific  evidence 
was  produced  on  her  behalf 
by  two  experts. 

Insisting  this  removed  any 
doubts  about  her  innocence, 
Modahl  called  on  the  IAAF 
"to  do  the  right  thing  and 
drop  the  case". 

Yesterday  she  said  she 
must  now  "look  to  the  future 
— first  with  my  family,  Vi- 
cente and  Imam,  who  are  my 
inspiration.  I can  also  start  to 
make  plans  and  set  some  per- 
sonal targets.  I will  continue 
my  training  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  season. 

"However,  I cannot  forget 
the  past.  The  powerful  organi- 
sations in  control  of  sport  can 
make  you  or  break  you.  I be- 
lieve there  were  those  who 
wanted  to  break  me.  But  1 
also  had  powerful  fbrces  on 
my  side. 


■ 


- 


Moment  of  Joy . . - th«m  Mndahl  and  hw  hnshand  Vicento,  who  were  finally  vindicated  yesterday  after  a 19-month  battle  photograph-  kippa  mattkews 


“We  have  gone  the  distance  | 
in  this  battle.  There  is  no 
more  in  the  coffers  but  we  | 
have  finally  won.  We  have  ! 
lost  an  awful  lot  on  the  back 
of  this.  We  will  ultimately 
lose  our  house  because  of 
this. 

It  has  been  a costly  fight — 
and  not  just  in  financial  I 
terms.  The  mental  strain  it 
has  placed  on  myself,  my  hus- 
band and  our  friends  has  | 
been  enormous.  I am  very 
angry  that  it  happened  in  the 
first  place." 

The  IAAF  described  it  as 
“the  end  erf  a long  story’’  al- 
though clearly  it  is  not,  at  i 
least  as  far  as  the  BAF  is  con- 


cerned. The  Modahls  are  cur- 
rently suing  the  federation 
for  £480,000.  comprising  legal 
costs  and  loss  of  earnings, 
with  the  BAF  stating  its  in- 
tention cf  “defending  the  case 
rigorously”. 

The  27-person  IAAF  council 
discussed  the  case  for  two 
hours  yesterday  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  its  doping 
commission  chairman.  Pro- 
fessor Arne  Ljungqvist,  it  de- 
cided not  to  forward  the  case 
to  an  arbitration  panel  In 
other  words,  it  believed  there 
was  no  case  to  answer. 

Modahl  was  banned  for 
four  years  by  a BAF  disciplin- 
ary hearing  six  months  after 


THE  NET  THAT 
SETS  YOU  FREE. 


testing  positive  at  a meeting 
in  Lisbon  in  the  summer  of 
1994. 

Although  she  was  later 
cleared  by  an  appeals  panel 
; after  it  accepted  that  major 
scientific  and  legal  irregular- 
ities had  occurred  in  the  test- 
ing procedure,  the  IAAF  was 
not  satisfied  with  the 
decision. 

A recommendation  was 
made  that  the  matter  should 
be  forwarded  to  arbitration, 
subject  to  a thorough  study  erf 
the  scientific  arguments  and 
a further  analysis  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Modahl 
sample. 

Three  independent  experts 
found  that  the  Lisbon  labora- 
tory, which  is  accredited  by 
the  International  Olympic 
Committee  and  is  stiB  open, 
“had  not  conducted  the  addi- 
tional analysis  necessary  for 
clarifying  doubts  and  that  the 


analytical  data  was  not 
satisfactory”. 

The  second  condition  — a 
third  test  — could  not  be  car- 
ried out  because  “permission 
was  refused  for  further  analy- 
sis” by  the  laboratory.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  IAAF 
will  now  recommend  that  the 
Lisbon  laboratory  lose  its 
licence  to  test 

The  council  added  that  it 
believed  a further  analysis  of 
the  sample  could  have  pro- 
vided a final  resolution  cf  the 
matter  but  that  “it  was  not 
possible  to  pursue  this  course 
and  therefore  a serious 
element  of  doabt  existed. 

"Obviously  it  cannot  be 
proven  this  was  a doping  of- 
fence, so  there  is  no  case  to 
answer,"  said  GyulaL 

Asked  whether  the  Modahls 
might  have  recourse  to  repar- 
ations from  the  IAAF,  Gyulai 
said  there  was  no  official  po- 


sition on  such  matters.  “The 
council  listens  to  all  requests 
and  ideas.  The  Modahls 
should  come  to  the  council,” 
he  said,  and  suggested  that 
they  might  be  receptive  to 
any  requests.  But  whether 
these  would  be  met  is  another 

matter 

He  added  that  the  BAF  had 
acted  impeccably  within  the 
rules  but  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  controversy  of  the  case, 
and  the  loss  of  money  in- 
flicted on  the  Modahls. 

Gyulal  admitted  that  the 
case  would  lead  athletes  to 
doubt  the  whole  dope-testing 
process.  ‘'Maybe,  in  the  long 
run,  our  decision  here  will 
give  athletes  assurance  that  a 
just  decision  can  be  reached 
in  the  end.  1 hope  we  are  set- 
ting a precedent  that  the  rest 
of  the  athletic  world , 
welcomes.” 


Richard  Williams 

I  DON’T  know  if  Cezanne 
ever  saw  a football  match 
but  Nicolas  de  Sta§l  cer- 
tainly did.  It  was  in  19S2,  at 
the  Paredes  Princes,  a 
friendly  between  France  and 
Sweden,  and  it  inspired  Ce- 
zanne’s most  brilliant  disciple 
to  the  creation  of  a series  ctf 
wonderfully  evocative  paint- 
ings. De  Stall  saw  the  game 
through  eyes  that  had  turned 

the  beaches  of  the  Var  and  the 
country  roads  cf  Brittany  Into 
shimmering  blocks  of  colour. 

C&anne’s  most  brilliant 
disciple?  No  doubt  yon  could 
find  an  art  critic  to  disagree.  If 
you  think  people  argue  about 
football,  yon  should  hear 
them  squabble  about  art  But 
you  don't  need  much  time 
withDeStaStoseewfayheis 
Eric  Cantona’s  favourite 
painter.  There's  a spontaneity 
and  a generosity  in  his  work 
that  makes  his  suicide  in  1955 
Seem  mystifying.  And,  like  C6- 
| zanne.DeStaSl  could  change 
the  way  you  look  at  familiar 
things,  even  a football  match. 

french  football  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  decorative  arts.  We 
aren’t  in  the  habit  of  giving  it 
much  consideration  beyond 
thaCassumption,  despite  Can- 
tona’s pivotal  role  in  the 
recent  history  of  our  own 
gnmw.  David  Ginola  's  flicker- 
ing contribution  to  Newcas- 
tle’s assault  on  the  title  only 
confirms  the  stereotype  of 
something  beantiftdhto  eva- 
nescent. When  we  think  of 
french  football  as  a whole,  if 
we  think  ofit  at  all.  we  remem- 
ber the  glorious  team  led  by 
Michel  Platini  in  the  mid- 
Eighties,  the  team  of  Giresse. 
Tigana,  Amoros  and  Roche- 
teau.  their  bright  promise  be- 
trayed in  the  1982  World  Cup 
semi-final  by  the  worst  refer- 
eeing decision  of  all  time. 
After  that,  not  much,  if  you 
overlook  the  shaming  of 
Olympique  Marseille,  whose 
European  Cup  win  of  1993  was 
tainted  by  foe  subsequent 
bribery  scandal- 


last  week,  and  more  recently 
by  Italy,  which  has  only  one 
left  And  the  temptation  must 
be  to  look  beyond  coincidence 
to  foe  emergence  of  some  new 
factor,  some  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance erf power. 

In  the  European  Cup,  need- 
ing to  beat  Juventus  to  meet 
Ajax  or  Panathinalkos  in  the 
final,  are  Nantes  — not  a name 
to  ring  many  bells  with  Brit- 
ish fans  but  good  enough  to 
have  beaten  Spartak  Moscow, 
conquerors  of  Blackburn 
Rovers,  in  foe  quarter-final. 
Seven  times  champions  in  a 
50-year  history,  the  club  en- 
joys a marvellous  reputation 

as  a fountain  of  talent- This  is 

the  nursery  that  produced 

three  current  stars  of  the  Ital- 
ian league:  Milan's  Marcel  De- 
saiUy,  Juventus’s  Didier  Des- 
champs  and  Sampdoria's 
Christian  Karembeu.  who  are 
joined  in  foe  current  French 
national  selection  by  another 
Nantes  old  boy.  Patrice  Loko 
ofPans  Saint-Germain,  and 
by  two  members  of  the  current 
squad.  Nico  Ouedec  and  Jean- 
Michel  Ferri. 

PSG  are  Prance’s  represen- 
tatives bathe  Cup  Winners' 
Cup.  having  beaten  Parma  to 
reach  the  last  four.  PSG . too, 
have  lost  several  big  stars  in 
recent  years,  notably  George 
Weah  to  AC  Milan  and  Ginola 
to  Newcastle.  But  the  Paredes 
Princes  is  still  the  home  of 
such  considerable  talents  as 
Youri  Djarkaeff,  foe  current 
sensation  off  file  national  team. 
Rai,  the  Brazilian  playmaker. 
and  Loko. 


THE  third  club.  Bor- 
deaux, created  the 
greatest  excitement  by 
overcoming  a two-goal 
1 deficit  from  the  first  leg  to 
beat  Milan  and  reach  the  semi- 
final of  the  Uefa  Cup.  Even  in 
the  knowledge  that  Italians 
care  only  about  the  European 
Cup,  this  was  a terrific 
achievement — and  a tribute 
to  the  leadership  off their  cap- 
tain. a gifted  little  Basque 
with  the  most  euphonious 
name  in  world  football.  Bix- 
ente  Lizarazu.  His  team  in- 
cludes Christophe  Dugarry 
and  Zinedme  Zidane,  also  im- 
| portant  members  of  Aime  Jac- 
onet's national  squad. 

Zidane.  DJorkaeff  and  Loko 
are  foe  men  keeping  Cantona, 
Ginola  and  Jean-Pien-e  Papin 
out  of  the  side  as  les  Bleus  ap- 
proach the  European  Champi- 
onship with  a confidence  that 
must  make  them  foe  best  out- 
side bet  after  Croatia.  And 
with  foe  1998  World  Cup  on 
&e  horizon,  and  a new 
national  stadium  going  up  in 
Saint-Denis,  things  are  look- 
ing good  for  French  football  in 
general.  If  s a pity  Nicolas  De 
StaSl  isn’t  around  to  capture  it 
but  the  players  are  painting 
foe  pictures  now. 


YET  here  we  are,  ap- 
proaching foe  semi- 
finals of  foe  throe 
European  club  cham- 
pionships. and  what  do  we 
find?  France  with  a club  in 
each  of  the  three  competitions 
— azole  once  occupied  by  Eng- 
land, whose  sole  remaining 
representative  was  eliminated 


The  dogged  back-room  team 
who  forced  a positive  result 
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Duncan  Mackay 

ONLY  Diane  Modahl 
stood  in  the  dock 
accused  of  a doping  offence 
but  behind  her  a team  of 
doctors,  scientists  and  law- 
yers  worked  non-stop  for  19 
months  under  foe  direction 
of  her  husband  Vicente  to 
prove  her  innocence. 

Malcolm  Brown,  Brit- 
ain's official  team  doctor  at 
major  events  tike  foe  Olym- 
pics and  world  champion- 
ships. put  his  Job  on  the 
line  by  continuing  to  sup- 
port her.  “The  fact  that 
someone  who  had  that 
much  to  lose  was  prepared 
to  stand  by  me  gave  me 
strength,”  said  Modahl. 

But  it  was  Professor 
Simon  Gaskell.  from  foe 
University  of  Manchester 
Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology,  who  came  up 
with  the  evidence  to  clear 
her. 

He  first  persuaded  a Brit- 
ish appeal  panel  that  it  was 
possible  for  bacteria  in 
samples  badly  stored  to  cre- 
ate a positive  test,  as  Mo- 


dahl contended  happened 
in  Portugal.  Then  on  foe 
eve  of  the  Cape  Town  meet- 
ing, he  found  the  final  piece 
in  the  jigsaw  when  he 
transformed  one  of  Mo- 
dahl's samples  from  inno- 
cent to  guilty.  Like  many 
within  the  scientific  com- 
munity, Gaskell  was  oat- 
raged  at  what  he  saw  as  a 
miscarriage  of  Justice. 

Professor  Paul  Talalay, 
an  expert  on  degradation, 
even  travelled  from  Amer- 
ica at  his  own  expense  to 
support  Modahl  at  her  ap- 
peal bearing,  saying  it  was 
a moral  issue  and  his  con- 
science would  not  let  him 
rest. 

Finally  there  was  the 
legal  team  led  by  Tony  Mor- 
t on-Hooper,  a partner  at 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  law- 
yers, Mishcon  de  Beya,  and 
Edwin  Glasgow  Q.C.  “Their 
professionalism . unselfish 
dedication,  commitment 
and  motivation,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  having  to  deal 
with  uncooperative  and 
less  than  frank  organisa- 
tions, was  superb,”  said 
ModahL 
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The  Rrst  (assistant  director)  is  a 
short,  bearded,  psychotic, 
Spaniard.  He  is  the  rudest  man  I 
have  ever  met  (apparently  this  is 
normal  for  a Fast}.  He  shouts,  he 
screams,  he  gesticulates  wHdly. 


Across 


1 Wine,  small  drinkto  which 
some  guys  era  attached  (4-3) 
5 Two-seater  wedding  con- 
veyance, going  by  air?  {7) 

9  Ill-matched  with  a French 

peer  (7) 

10  Boss  well-versed  In  Morse.  It 
turns  Olrt  f7) 

11  Hayseed  fora  mourrtain- 
g oat  {4-5) 

12  A London  court  of  noblemen 
(5) 

13  Speech  sound  tnTswana’s 
language?  (5) 

15  Wicked  four  in  sea-trip  (9) 

17  He  found  himself  winning  on 
the  poobl  {9) 

19  Letterto  doctor  for  a lozenge 

(5 

22  French  writer  reversing  into 
tree  (5) 

23  Hip-replacement  recertify? 
Hobby  required!.  (9) 


85  Children’s  writer  making  a 

fortune  with  English?  {7) 

Ml  Brave  to  take  a crack  with  a 
garden-tool,  endlessly  (7) 

27  BehokJl  Hated  terribly  (7) 

28  How  BreHeatherto  have  one 
company  h dte  distress  (7) 

Down 

1 Time  enough,  perhaps,  to 
make  stout  (7) 

2 Isle  of  Wight  features  almost 
urmecesrary?  {7} 

3 Best  black  lead  (5) 

4 Driving  coixse  with  game 
associations  (4-5) 

5 Bristfing,  hard  at  work 
wound  hospital  (5) 

8 Ganymede  as  holder  of 
trophy?  (3-6} 

7 So  long  atoast  at  Number 
10?  (7) 

8 Seff-regardhg  sorts  chewmg 
stogies  (7) 
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14  Middfe-gear  selected  when 
overheating  (9) 

18  Rivet  in  safe  act  to  open?  (9) 

17  One  of  twin  air-intakes 
below  a bridge  (7) 

18  Type  most  commonly  taking 
first-class  return  In 

European  republic  (7) 

20  Herb  runs  rings  round 
daughter  of  Lear  (7) 

21  Early  days  of  Efizabethan 
favourite,  as  depicted  by 
Millais  (7) 

23  Appeal  to  president  to  show 

theway(5)  — .. 

24  Dramatic  piece  for  vioftn  (5) 
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